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To the Loving Memory of 
MY PARENTS 
This Book is Respectfully 
Dedicated 



‘When the Great Principle (the ideal social order that Confucius 
had in his mind) prevails, the world is like one home common to 
all; men of virtue and merit are to be elected to be rulers; sincerity 
and amity pervade all dealings between man and man; people shall 
love not only their own parents and own children, but: also those of 
others; the aged, the young, the helpless widows and widowers, the 
orphans, the destitute, the incapacitated, and the sick shall be well 
provided for and well looked after, while the able-bodied shall exert 
themselves in their aid; men shall be appropriately employed and 
women suitably married; one detests that things are abandoned or 
wasted on earth, but, when gathered or stored up, they are not to be 
retained exclusively for oneself; one detests that exertion does not 
proceed from oneself, but its fruits are not to he regarded exclu- 
sively as one’s own. Thus there will be no, and no cause for, con- 
spiracy, robbery, theft, or rebellion, and no need to bolt one’s outside 
door. This is a true Commonwealth.'— Confucius, Book of If 
Bk. XXI, Title Li Yun , Ch. c>. 
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FOREWORD 

It is no small measure of consolation to be able to feel that one’s 
time is not idly spent, when others are ‘doing their bit’ in a tor- 
mented world. It is with this feeling that I look back on my few 
years’ quiet existence in Geneva during the Second World War; for, 
profiting by an existence without the usual daily routine, I have been 
able to put in a concrete shape a few reflections that have cropped 
up during a long period of years. My sojourn in tire West has 
covered a good part of my life, and I always cherish a happy memory 
of it both in things I have learned and in persons I have met. For 
years I have deemed it an agreeable duty to try in my small way to 
introduce into my country what I have learned abroad, and thus to 
contribute, as best I can, directly and indirectly to a better under- 
standing between the East and the West. But understanding requires 
mutuality, and so I feel it also my duty to tty to bring in return to 
tire West some of the ideas and ideals that my country and my 
countrymen have treasured for centuries. In this attempt I need 
hardly say that I express my views and thoughts simply as a private 
individual, wholly independent of any public capacity drat I may 
possess or have possessed. One thing, however, I may say. While the 
treasures of a country, in the form of works of art like those which 
a few years ago I had the honour, as Special Commissioner of my 
Government, to bring over for exhibition in London, and which 
have attracted world-wide attention, can be seen by die eye, those, 
in the form of wisdom of the sages like those which will be unfolded 
in this book, such as what is said about ‘noiseless music, formless 
manners, and badgeless mourning’, 1 appeal rather to the soul. 

Tobe exact, part of this work consists, by way of illustrations, oftrans- 
lation, with comments, of selected passages from the ancient Classics, 
including under this term the doctrines of Confucius and other sages, 
and, as a supplement to literature, a chap ter of a Well-known historical 
romance. In the translation of the Classics, and, particularly, of the 

1 Look of Li, Bk, LI, Title Confucius at Leisure, No. 29. These words used poetically 
in praise of certain rules of benevolent government may be interpreted to mean 
that the best music which a ruler may give to h is people is harmonious mm- 
cjuilltty through good administration, the perfect manners which a ruler may set 
to his people ate dignified serenity, and die deepest mourning which a tulet 
may show to his pedple afflicted by death is sympathetic suceotnn 
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doctiines of die sages, I have tried to be as faithful as possible to the 
original, as a slight inaccuracy might modify its real sense, if not its 
apparent meaning, and, in order diat my readers may judge the meaning 
for themselves, to keep as close as possible to the literal sense of the 
text, as deviation from it would defeat the purpose. But as the 
Classics are mostly worded in a language propel to the ancients, and 
as translation often involves interpretation , 1 too literal a translation 
would be woise than useless; because it not only would be unintel- 
ligible, but even might convey a wrong idea of the original. In other 
words, while a free translation is undesirable, a translation that is 
too literal is impossible. To try to bring out, in accordance with the 
spirit of this observation, what I believe to be the correct meaning 
of the text has been my task; but no little difficulty has been experi- 
enced in die attempt. The translation of certain words and certain 
phrases, in particular, has necessitated much research and meditation. 
For instance, in translating the passage from Confucius quoted in 
the front page of this work, I had, in order to make the sense of the 
text clear, to say ‘helpless widows and widowers’, as it really means, 
instead of 'widows and widowers', as it literally appears to be; for, 
widiout: adding the word 'helpless', the phrase would be open ro the 
observation that there is no reason why a widow, who might, have 
inherited a large fortune from her husband and have grown-up 
children, or a widower, who might have come by a handsome estate 
through the death of his wife and himself be still able-bodied, 
should, merely on the strength of being such, be created in the same 
way as the incapacitated or the sick. Instances like this are many and, 
in consequence, I have had in a number of cases to add words to the 
sentence in order to complete the sense; but, in order to indicate 
that the added words are mine, I have as a rule put them in brackets, 
Moreover, as this book is intended to be readable not only in the 
cloister but also in the club, as it were, for which reason part of the 
work has been written in a lighter vein, the choice of materials has 
likewise absorbed much labour. I wish I had more time at my dis- 
posal to do justice to my attempt; but one must not expect too much 
in a lifetime. Happily, consciousness of fidelity to one’s task is always 
a form of consolation for its imperfect execution. It may be added 
that I have taken care to set out the exact reference of every passage 
1 In interpretation, as distinguished from comment, T follow strictly, at least in 
spirir, the orthodox cammentaiy, if any, unless I have good reasons for deviating 
from it, in which case I always set out the reasons. Interpretation of an ancient 
text, without, regard to the commentary universally accepted foi centut ies and 
without giving reasons for disregarding ft, would be like navigation without 
the dpmpass, and wpuld lead, not only to uncertainty but even to the abuse of 
••interpreting it according to one’s caprice or to suit one’s purpose. 
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from the Classics and, especially, of every saying quoted from the 
sages. This is, in my opinion, a detail of some importance, particu- 
larly when the quotations are worded in a foreign language and make 
the very subject of comment or discussion. As to references to 
English literature they are meant not for the average reader, because 
they would be superfluous, but only for those whose mother tongue is 
not English, and who, in consequence, may not always be familiar 
with it. 

Lastly, I take this opportunity to express my thanks to Dr. Hu 
Tien-She, Director of the Sino-International Library, Geneva, for 
having kindly lent me many Chinese books for consultation and a 
few pictures for illustration. My children, by helping me, in the 
course of die preparation of this work, either in fetching volume 
after volume from die library or in typing page after page at home, 
have also facilitated my task. Their services are affectionately 
acknowledged, 

F. T. Cheng 

Geneva, 

December 194.J 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

What mankind owes to the Second World War is a lesson 1 and a 
better world to be reconstructed. 2 What the Chinese owe to what 
has been known as the ‘Sino-Japanese Incident’, prelude to the 
second world catastrophe, is millions of dead and that the world 
has, quite apart from international politics, taken a remarkable inter- 
est in China and things Chinese. Several years’ unbroken resistance, 3 
during the greater part of which she fought single-handed, with 
practically no navy or aeroplane, and sometimes, to use the words 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, ‘with little more than bare flesh’, 4 
against invasion by one of the strongest modern naval and military 
Powers, has awakened in the hearts of all peace-loving men a pro- 
found sympathy for her and her people with the additional surmise 
that there must be something in her civilization. On the occasion 
of die second Japanese withdrawal from Changsha, in 1941, die 
London Times said in its editorial: ‘By her unflinching and effec- 
tive resistance China has earned an honourable place among the 
nations leagued together to widistand the world-wide aggression of 
the Axis Powers.’ 0 This comment is the more significant, as China 
then was still alone in the field and not yet a member of the United 
Nations. Since then even more generous words have been expressed, 
particularly by people of English-speaking countries. The lollowing 
instances are typical; 

t. ‘From the outbreak of war between China and Japan in 1937 
until the attack on Pearl Harbour, America lived on borrowed 
time. We owe China for providing these years of grace, which we 
can never repay. Our cities, our homes, and our sons were spared 
during those long years, while China was being ruthlessly 
destroyed.’ 8 

1 This will be appiaised by the historian. 

a 'Man never is, but always to be blest.' — A. Pope; Essay on Man, Epistle I, L, 9C 

3 It is in its eighth year at the date of writing. 

4 Press communique from Chcngtu, and June 194a. 

5 The Times , 3rd October 1941. 

3 By Dr. James L. MacCpnaughty, President of Wesleyan University, on die 
occasion of his election as President to the United China Relief Inc.; see Press 
tmmrniqu/ from Ckngtu, 13th September 1942. As this was transmitted by 
wireless, omissions and clerical errors arc possible, 

n 
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2. ‘Sun Yat-Sen demonstrated to the world how a great man, 
inspired by no other thought than the determination to bring 
reforms and benefits to his country and people, can succeed in 
laying in a few years the foundation of a new era.’ (Lord Teviot.) 

‘In recent years the whole people of Great Britain watched, with 
admiration and sympathy, the high patriotism and inflexible de- 
cision to his public duty ol your leader, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek. We recognize under his leadership your patty has given 
political unity to the Chinese Republic and inspired through his 
example the brave people of China to withstand for five years the 
superior mechanical power of the Japanese aggressor,’ (Captain 
Scrymgeour Wedderburn.) 

‘It is impossible to find words adequately to express our admira- 
tion for those who had wisdom, unity, and courage to face a power- 
ful enemy under most appalling conditions. You saved China and 
in doing so rendered a great service to the world, as history will 
testify.' (Mr. J. J, Lawson.) 

'As a sailor J should like to express the intense admiration where- 
with the armed forces of Great Britain watched the epic struggle 
of their Chinese Allies against the invader under inspiring leader- 
ship. They recognize in China the pioneers of successful resistance 
to ruthless aggression, and they pay homage to her and her forces 
accordingly.' (Lord Ailwyn.) 1 

To these should be added the following comments made in rhe 
Anglo-American press on the seventh anniversary of the ‘Incident’: 

X. ‘During the past six years, the Chinese people have suffered 
unspeakable hardships and cruelties. Wide regions of their teem- 
ing countryside have been devastated, and their inhabitants sub- 
jected to the extreme of violence and extortion. Yet their resistance 
grows stronger, and their armies fight on. The people of China 
have never lost their reasoned, confidence in ultimate victory. Their 
courage, their endurance, and their single-hearted refusal to com- 
promise with aggression have made all free nations their debtors.’ 2 

2 . ‘The world is in China’s debt. It owes China for suffering 
alone and, as it turns out, to our benefit . . . though belatedly, the 
debt will now be discharged.’ 8 

1 Spoken respectively by members of the British Parliamentary Mission in address- 
ing the Tenth Plenary Session of the Kuotnintang, l6th November 194a; see 
Press emmuniqui from Chcngtu, 16th November 1942, As this Was ttansmitted 
by wireless, some omissions and clerical errors are possible. 

2 The London Times, 8th July 1943. 

3 The New fork Times. See Radio Bulletin, No, 161 , of American Legation in 
Switzerland, 8th July 1943. 
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Lastly, a scroll, presented by President Roosevelc on 23rd June 
1944, to the City of Chungking and accepted by President Chiang 
Kai-Shek with the words ‘Representing the people of Chungking I 
accept this scroll as a priceless symbol which they will hold for ever 
in gratitude and reverence’, is phrased as follows: 

‘In the name of the people of the United States of America, 
I present this scroll to the City of Chungking as a model of admira- 
tion for its brave men, women and children. Under blasts of 
terror from the air, even in the days before the world at large had 
known this horror, Chungking and its people held out firm and 
unconquered. They proved gloriously that terrorism cannot destroy 
the spirit of people determined to be free. Their fidelity to the 
cause of freedom will inspire the hearts of all future generations.’ 1 

Generosity is found not only in words but also in deeds, The 
numerous aids given by America and England in various forms to 
China and the Chinese people, culminating in dieir voluntary aboli- 
tion, which was followed by other countries, of their extra-terri- 
toriality rights in China, kindle in the Chinese heart a deep sense 
ol gratitude. Since then, too, everywhere one finds that knowledge 
of things Chinese is eagerly sought, and Chinese people are highly 
popular. Indeed, the very word 'China' seems to mean a great deal 
more. China, as the world knows, has lost millions of her gallant 
sons, without counting millions of men, women, and children of the 
civil population, who have directly or indirectly contributed their 
lives to the common cause. Writing even on 3rd October 1941, the 
London Times said: ‘It is estimated that two hundred million Chinese 
have been affected by the war, and that nearly a third of that number 
have become casualties or refugees.’ Since then, millions must have 
swelled the list. The sacrifice is such as no people in history has 
ever been called upon to bear, and is so heavy that, perhaps, only a 
people who had built the Great Wall before the birth of science and 
the. Burma Road almost with bare hands, is able to support it. 
However, if a durable peace can thus be secured and her civilization, 
hitherto so imperfectly understood and so often misinterpreted, 2 is 
henceforth accorded its due — a fact that will not fail to be beneficial 
to mankind — the sacrifice will not have been made in vain. And 
when it is remembered that every fourth child bom on this globe is 
a Chinese, one can well realize that Chinese civilization, which is 

1 Depnitmrnt of Slate Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 262, p, 4, 2nd July 1944, 

2 See Chapter 2, General Survey, for various opinions quoted about the Chinese 
people. 
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one of the oldest but has survived all its contemporaries, cannot be 

a matter of indifference to the human race. 

Hitherto, men have been so accustomed to regard physical force 1 
as the sure sign of vitality that Chinese civilization, because ir always 
aims at peace and hatmony, has oltcn been regarded as being short 
of that vitality essential in a 'mighty' world. Other causes of mis- 
understanding have also not been wanting. As a matter of historical 
interest, it may be said that the early contact of the West with 
China was based largely on gain. That alone suffices to point to 
the existence of various motives and conflicts of interest. ‘China is 
waking up', says one author, ‘too soon perhaps for the commercial 
interests of Westerners, who, if they were wise, would lee sleeping 
dogs lie .’ 2 * * * It is also natural that one would be inclined to judge others 
by the beliefs which one has inherited, and by the habits of life to 
which one is accustomed. This is particularly likely to occur where 
the materialistic advancement of the one is manifestly behind that 
of the other; for temptation to judge tilings on ihe surface is great, 
because they are 'obvious', and first impressions ate irresistible, 
unless one has the will and 'wit'* to go deeper. 

Many books have been written on China and the Chinese; but a 
Chinese proverb 1 says: 

'Error in a hundredth part of an inch to start 
Ends in a thousand miles from truth apart.’ 

For instance, the Chinese ate said to have the ‘characteristics' of 
a ‘talent for misunderstanding’, 'intellectual turbidity’, and what 
not . 6 This statement, and others of a similar nature, show how 
easily a people may be misunderstood by others. The Chinese, as 
my readers will find, are just as human as the rest of mankind, the 
only difference between them and others, as members of the human 
family, being, perhaps, that the Chinese possess a longer history. 
The mete fact that a nation is very old. is of course no hallmark of 
vitality or of the possession of a high standard of civilization; but it 
does evidence the existence of a capacity for survival. So far as China 

1 ‘Whereas other nations have depended upon physical force, the Chinese have 
depended upon moral forces. No student of history, no observant traveller who 
knows human nature, can fail to be impressed to the point of deep awe, with the 
thought of the marvellous restraining power which Chinese morality has exerted 
upon the race from the earliest times until now.'' (Arthur H. Smiths Chinese 
Characteristics, and ed., pp. 287-8,) 

2 The Rev. E. ], Hardy: John ChimmAn at Home , p. 210. 

2 See Herbert A, Giles: The Civilization of China, p. 237, 

* Bool: of Li, Bk, L, Tide 26. 

s Arthur H. Smith: Chinese Characteristics , pp. 58, 194, 242. 
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is concerned, her history has not grown on barren soil. She had her 
Shakespeares- and Miltons several centuries before the Battle oj 
Hastings , and has contributed no little to Western civilization by her 
invention of paper, printing, and the compass. 1 The saying ‘within 
the four seas all are brethren’ 2 and what is called the Golden Rule* 
and even something higher, as we shall see, 4 are among the teachings 
of her sages who lived six centuries before the Christian era. 

‘When I used’, says an English author, ‘to hear people who had 
just come to China saying to a servant: “Boy, boy”, in contemptuous 
tones, and never thanking the boy for service rendered, I was tempted 
to ask: “Do you know to whom you are speaking? Are you aware 
that this boy belongs to a nation that was highly civilized when we 
were savages; to a nation that has probably forgotten as much as we 
ever knew?’ 5 ‘From the point of view of science’, says an eminent 
sinologue, ‘the Chinese are, of course, wholly out of date, though it 
is only within the past hundred and fifty years that the West has 
so decisively outstripped the East. If we go back to the fifteenth 
century, we shall find that the standard of civilization, as the term 
is usually understood, was still much higher in China than in 
Europe; while Marco Polo . . . has left it on record that the magni- 
ficence of Chinese cities, and the splendour of the Chinese Court, 
outrivalled anything he had ever seen or heard of. Pushing further 
back into antiquity, we easily reach a time when the inhabitants of 
the Middle Kingdom "held learning in high esteem, while our own 
painted forefathers were running naked and houseless in the woods, 
and living on berries and raw meat”.’ 6 

The writer himself, who has lived over two decades in Europe and 
had the mournful opportunity of witnessing the First World War 
on the spot, as it were, with the woeful memory of all its horrors, 
which, alas! have been surpassed by those of the Second, had in 1935 
the honour of delivering at the China Society at Oxford, a lecture 
entitled ‘The Civilization of China as illustrated by her Classics', 7 
in the course of which he said: ‘There you have Chinese civilization 
in a nutshell. It points to a certain direction; but die world to-day 

L See James Harvey Robinson: The Ordeal of Civilization, pp. lit, 217, note, 714; 
see Thomas F. Carter: The Invention of Printing in China and its Spread Westward, 
pp. 85, 93, 183, 184, 185. 

2 By Disciple Tze Hsia. See Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XII, Ch. 5, Sec., 4. 
a Confucius; I.un Yu, Pt. VI, Ch. 28, Sec. 2. 

1 See post, p. 74. 

5 Th<i Rev. E. J. Hardy: John Chinaman at Home , p, 21 2. 

B Herbert A. Giles; Tie Civili^ition of China, p. 1x7, 

7 This has been published with another lecture under che title Civilization and Art 
of China (William Clowes and Sons, London), 
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seems to be heading for another. In the light of world events that 
have taken place in recent years and are taking place at the present 
moment, no seriously-minded person can look forward with indiffer- 
ence or without apprehension. As men sow, they will reap. In 
Chinese we would say: “If one grows melons, one will get melons. 
If one grows beans, one will get beans”.’ Looking back, and medi- 
tating on these words, I cannot help sadly feeling that I have been 
an unwilling prophet. Now, I am the more convinced that, as war 
is, after all, made by men, men must first be made peace-loving 
and peace-minded before war can be made impossible, and that, in 
this, Chinese civilization, as it has made the Chinese people peace- 
loving and peace-minded, may have something to offer. 

With this in view my task in the following pages is to try to give 
a glimpse of tire soul of my country and, incidentally, to explain 
certain institutions, customs, and aspects of life, with the hope that 
the civilization and culture of a people who have benefited the world 
by their invention of paper, printing, and the compass, not to mention 
the many treasures that shine in museums in the four cornets of the 
earth, may be better understood. My aim, moreover, is to clear in 
a small way the path for a deeper and closer understanding between 
the East and the West, the realization of which will, in the light 
of the following words of a well-known philosopher, not fail to be 
of mutual benefit to both: 

‘Instinctive happiness, or joy of life, is one of the most important 
widespread popular goods that we have lost through industrialism 
and the high pressure at which most of us live; its commonness in 
China is a strong reason for thinking well of Chinese civilization. 
In judging of a community, we have to consider not only how 
much of good or evil there is within the community, but also what 
effects it has in promoting good or evil in other communities, and 
how far the good things which it enjoys depend upon evils else- 
where. In this respect, also, China is better than we are.’ 1 ‘The 
tolerance of the Chinese is in excess of anything that Europeans 
can imagine from their experience at home, ... 1 drink contact 
between East and West is likely to be fruitful to both parties. They 
may learn from us die indispensable minimum of practical effici- 
ency'and we may learn from them something of their contempla- 
tive wisdom which enabled them to persist while all the other 
nations of antiquity have perished. When I went to China, I. went 
to teach; but every day that I stayed I thought less of what I had 
to teach diem and more of what I had to learn from them. Among 


1 Bertrand Russell: The Problem of China , p. iz. 
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Europeans who had lived a long time in China, I found this atti- 
tude not uncommon. ... I wish I could hope that China, in return 
for scientific knowledge (and, let it be added, many others which lie 
West can teach the Bast and which thousands of Chinese students are seeking 
yearly abroad), 1 may give us something of her large tolerance and 
contemplative peace of mind .’ 2 

Lastly, because the whole Chinese social system, or rather what may 
be called Chinese civilization and culture, as described in this book, 
is saturated with the teachings of Confucius and those of Mencius, 
the sage next to him and the most brilliant exponent of his doctrines, 
I give it the title: 

CHINA MOULDED BY CONFUCIUS 

And because the illustrations of its contents, in order to be readily 
intelligible to my Western readers, have been largely drawn from 
Western literature, I also give if the sub-title: 

The Chinese Way in Western Light 

1 These words are mine. 

2 Bertrand Russell: The Problem 0 f China, pp. 197-8. 
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CHAPTER 2 

GENERAL SURVEY 

The average Chinese finds life agreeable, 1 2 though he may be poor, 
and, rightly or wrongly, thinks himself a reasonably-minded creature. 
Although the latter part of the statement seems to be a bold claim, 
T have not yet met anybody ol any country in my life who thinks 
himself an unreasonably minded fellow. It would be presumptuous 
on my part to attempt to speak for the sanity of mind of others, 
which may be presumed; but to my countrymen I owe a duty to do 
so. The Chinese expects others only to be human, and this is the 
standard of conduct that he himself would profess to observe. Lie 
would say, for instance: 

‘The kingly way (i.e. the royal or standard conduct of man) » 
does not go beyond being human ’ ; 3 or 
'What cannot be prevented from happening, if judged by the 
standard of being human, even a sage would not condemn ’; 1 or 
'Conduct that is far from being human is rarely not an instance 
of dangerous hypocrisy.’ “ 

As it is human to disagree, it is only to be expected that this self- 
estimation of the Chinese is not always shared by others. For 
instance: 

'I have often talked with the most eminent and candid sino- 
logues’, says an author, ‘and have always found them ready to 
agree with me as to the impossibility of a conception of Chinese 
character as a whole. . . . The Chinese has made himself a factor 
in the affairs of many lands. He is seen to be irrepressible; is felt 
to be incomprehensible. He cannot, indeed, be rightly understood 
in any country but China, yet the impression still prevails that he 
is -a bundle of contradictions who cannot be understood at all .’ 0 

1 See ante, p. 22 and post, p. 94. 

2 The phrase in Chinese is called Wang Tao, meaning the Wap of Reason, opposite 
to Bar Tao, the Way of Force, 

s A well-known saying. 

4 Saying of Yang Wlmn of Han dynasty (206 b.c.-A.D. 196). 

3 Saying of Soo Shun, father of the poet Soo Tung Po of Sting dynasty (a.p. 960- 
1277), 

0 Arthur H. Smith: Chinese Characteristics , pp. 10-11, 
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Apparently the said author has not talked with the well-known 
sinologue, Professor Herbert A. Giles, who says: 

‘There is a very common statement made by the persons who 
have lived in China— among the people, but not of them — and 
the more superficial the acquaintance, the more emphatic is the 
statement made, that the ordinary Chinaman, be he prince or 
peasant, offers to the Western observer an insoluble puzzle in 
every department of life. He is in fact a standing enigma; a human 
being, it may be granted, but one who can no more be classed than 
his unique monosyllabic language, which still stands isolated and 
alone. This estimate is largely based upon some exceedingly false 
inferences. It seems to be argued that because, in a great many 
matters, the Chinaman takes a diametrically opposite view to our 
own, he must necessarily be a very eccentric fellow; but as these 
are mostly matters of convention, the argument is just as valid 
against us as against him. . . . The principles of general morality 
and especially of duty towards one's neighbour, tire restrictions of 
law, and even the conventionalities of social life, upon all of which 
the Chinaman is more or less nourished from his youth upwards, 
remain, when accidental differences have been brushed away, upon 
a bed-rock of ground common to both East and West; and it is 
difficult to see how such teachings could possibly turn out a race 
of men so utterly in contrast with the foreigner as the Chinese are 
usually supposed to be. It is certain that anything like a full and 
sincere observance of the Chinese rules of life would result in a 
community of human beings far ahead of the “pure man” dreamt 
of in the philosophy of the Taoist.’ 1 

In order to understand the Chinese properly, it is necessary to bear 
always in mind that their country is larger than the continent of 
Europe, their population constitutes a quarter of the human race, 
and their history covers over four thousand years. According to the 
author of The Ordeal of Civilisation, ‘an Austrian physician is attri- 
buted to have shown recently that the black pox which afflicted 
Henry VIII plays a great part in English history during his reign 
down to the present; that the hardened arteries of Charles V had 
their importance in European history; that the manifold disorders of 
James I and the distaste of Frederick the Great for bathing are by no 
means negligible in estimating their careers’. 3 If it is true, and 1 
think it is only good sense, that the personal peculiarities of the. 
ruler of a powerful country may have such important consequences 

1 Herbert A. Giles: The Civilisation of China, pp, 235-7. 

3 James Harvey Robinson: lie Ordeal of Civilization, p. 742, 
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in the evolution of history, the three factors of China just mentioned 
cannot fail to have their effect on the outlook of life and the habits 
of thought of her people. Their history with its ‘ample page rich 
with the spoils of time’ 1 affords them many object lessons, while the 
multi-millions of their kin, bound together by one language, one 
literature, and, with minor exceptions, one faith and one philosophy, 
as well as their manifold customs which, though varied in form, are 
the same in substance, offer them unique opportunities in the study 
of men, events, and affairs. As a result, they have learned and 
believe, -first, that in all lands and ages human nature has been and 
is more or less the same, for, as they would say: ‘All human beings 
alike have the seven feelings, namely, “pleasure, anger, grief, fear, 
love, hate, and desire”,’ 2 or ‘The plum trees of all countries bear 
the same blossoms’; 3 secondly, that one’s real happiness consists not 
in the possession of things or gratification of desires, which know 
no bound, but in the pacification of the mind, for, as they would say: 
Tf you compare yourself with those above (i.e. those who are more 
fortunate), you may find that you have not enough; but if you com- 
pare yourself with those below (i.e. those who are less fortunate), you 
will find that you have more than sufficient ’; 1 and, thirdly, that the 
law of nature being immutable and human nature being what it is 
.and has been, history constantly repeats itself, though in ever 
•changing forms. In consequence, while they arc always eager to learn, 
because they are a people who always hold learning in high esteem, 
they have an intuitive distrust of things that are unnatural or con- 
trary to human nature, and have no great passion for things that are 
not indispensable to real happiness. Above all, they arc not easy to 
be unduly moved by what is, or is supposed to be, new; not that 
they are complacent or merely conservative, nor that what is claimed 
to be new may be only a new form of barbarism, or a new form of 
heresy, or a new form of massacre, or a new form of torture, or a new 
form of suicide, none of which is worth learning, but rather that 
almost everything seems to them to have had in substance a counter- 
part in the past. For instance, the periodical wars in Europe and the 
various forms of diplomacy associated therewith, such as alliances, 
balance of power, non-aggression pact, entente cordials, and the like, 
recall to them a familiar chapter of the History of the Warring States 
(481-205 B.c.), the only difference that strikes them being, perhaps, 
that there seems to have been less sanctity of treaties in the present 

1 Thomas Gray: Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, Ls. 49-50, 

3 Bool of Li, Bk. XXII, Title Li Yun; Ed. S^e Bu Bd Yao, 

3 A common saying. 

4 A common saying. 
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ntuty than in those primitive days, when, in inLer-state relations, 
ruler ye t dared to he cynically indifferent to the opinion of the 
)tld or to the judgment ol history. 

In the matter ol theories, doctrines, or ‘isms’, the Chinese are on 
even richer soil. Ranging from Individualism (like the philosophy 
Yang Chit) to Equal Love (like the philosophy of Moh Tze) and 
)tn Social Contract 1 to Anti- Aggression , 2 various forms of ‘isms’ , 
'inhered by the score, were preached several centuries before the 
iristian era. Writing to a great London daily (of which I have nn- 
'tunately lost the clipping) during die First World War, an eminent 
iglishman said in effect that it seemed to him that ‘in fundamentals 
e West could teach little to the Chinese; because it was remarkable 
it, even in the matter of strategy, the principal teachings of Sun 
u Tze , 3 who lived six centuries B.c., were found still applicable 
the war then in progress’. This is, of course, an exaggeration, at 
ist in the opinion of the Chinese, who are sending hundreds of 
sir sons and daughters to the West every year as students. But 
is curiously true, as has been said to me by a contemporary sino- 
Tue, whose name need not be mentioned here, that the modern 
>n, which claims to establish a ‘New Order', has in the light of 
linese history, taught nothing new. Its gospel, as he says, is in 
,ence a reflection, but in conception falls short, of the political 
ilosophy of Li Sze, the well-known Prime Minster of the First 
nperor of the Chin Dynasty (22X-206 b.c.), who, conceiving an 
Masting empire for h is Imperial master, counselled and initiated 
; policy of burning all the classics and drowning any scholar who 
retired to criticize his ‘New Order'. As recorded by the historian, 
; famous decree was substantially worded as follows: 

‘All that is not recorded by the Chin Dynasty, and all ancient 
nooks in private possession, with the exception of those herein 
specified, shall be surrendered and burnt. Anyone who henceforth 
fates talk about ancient books shall be put to death and his body 
exposed in the market place. Anyone who dares criticize die present 
oy reference to the past shall be executed with his near relatives, 
mcl any official who knows of any such offender, but fails to denounce 
rim to the authorities, shall suffer die same penalty. Those who 

fee post, p. 114. 
icepojf, p. 34. 

Aosc celebrated miliary genius in Chinese history. His famous work on strategy, 
eferred to in that letter, is known as The Thirteen Chapters oj Sun Wu Zty. It is 
iteresting that he should have chosen as the number. Anachronically speak- 
ng, he may have thought that there should be no superstition in military affairs. 
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should, but fail to, burn their books within thirty days after the issue 
of the decree shall be condemned to forced labour.’ 1 

In other words, the past shall be wholly wiped out, and history 
shall begin right from the Chin Dynasty. Surely, this surpasses in 
magnitude anything yet conceived in a modern 'New Order’. That 
‘history shall begin from me’ throws in the shade even the olt- 
quoted expression of Louis XIV, I.’Etat, e’est tnoi. But, it should be 
remembered as a lesson, the ambition of the Chin Dynasty lasted only 
fifteen years (221-206 B.C.), and the only things that remain to re- 
mind men of its once glorious and mighty existence are the Great- 
Wall, built in 214 b.c. and a long poem entitled Ah Fang Kung 2 Fu, 9 
written by the celebrated poet Tu Mook of the Tang Dynasty (a.d. 
618-907). The one is familiar to die tourists, some of whom may 
have picked up and brought home fragments of a fallen brick as 
treasured souvenirs of their visit to the East, but how many of them, 
if any, would have realized that they were witnessing not merely the 
relics of a gigantic wail, but the Maginot Line of a classic dynasty 
and the ruins of an ancient ‘New Order’? The other depicts the 
artistic beauty and the architectural ingenuity of the then Imperial 
palace, which occupied an area of about 100 square miles and could 
comfortably accommodate 10,000 persons. The poet, while he 
admired the triumph of art and architectural genius, could not forget 
or forgive that the palace was the last word in luxury and foremost 
in folly, and so he ended his long poem with these words of warning 
to posterity: 

‘The people of Chin were too occupied to have the opportunity 
of voicing their lamentations; therefore later generations lamented 
them. But these later generations lamented without learning a 
lesson from their lamentations; therefore they were in turn 
lamented by generations chat followed.’ 1 

It is an irony of Fate that it is not the Empire of Chin , or its ‘New 
Order’, that becomes everlasting, as originally conceived, but the 
long poem, written about a thousand years afterwards on its ruins, 
that has become immortal. 

I must ask pardon of my readers. To use the words of the horse 
buyer in Oliver Goldsmith’s Vicar of WakejieM , B who went out of his 
way to tnake a long discourse on the dotage of the world and its 

1 History by Sze Ma Chien, Tirle 'Biography of Chin, the First Emperor.’ 

2 A grand palace built in 212 b.c. 

3 Long poem of a certain style. 

* The poem is contained in Collected Ancient Essays, 

5 See Ch, XIV. 
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cosmogony, 'I am straying from the question*. Now, let me resume. 
Of course, the aeroplane, the submarine, the radio, and the like are 
things of which the Chinese cannot recall any counterpart in their 
past as they could in the other cases; yet even this newness may not 
prevent them from thinking that these modern wonders seem to 
have been more or less anticipated or contemplated in the well- 
known romance, The Diary of Travel to the West, written in tire Yuan 
(a.d. 1277-1368) or Ming (a.d. 1368-1644) Dynasty, 1 There is a 
story often told that when the first motor-car made its way proudly 
across the Chinese desert, a man whose attention was drawn to it by 
its noise rose from his seat to cast a philosophic glance at it, but 
almost immediately resumed his seat, as if nothing had happened. 
This may be just one of the stories invented to illustrate die alleged 
Chinese apathy or insensibility towards modern progress. But there 
are certainly men who attach more intrinsic value to some poems of 
the Tang or Sung Dynasty than to some of the modem inventions, 
wonderful though they are. Did not Wolfe, while rowing to the 
cove now named after him, repeat, in a low voice, to the officers 
in bis boat Gray's ‘Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard’, saying: 
‘Now, gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that poem than 
take Quebec’? 2 3 There is, therefore, much to be said for the Chinese 
point of view. The works of Thomas Gray or Shakespeare or Milton 
are by all standards untarnished gains to die world. The aeroplane, 
the submarine, and the like, not to mention poison gas, can at most, 
in the light of the two World Wats, be mixed blessings. 

A story often told at die beginning of the present century was that 
Tto, the well-known Japanese statesman, after he had negotiated 
peace with Li Hung Chang in the first Sino-Japanese War (1894- 
1895), said that during the negotiation he stood somewhat in awe 
ol the Chinese plenipotentiary, who looked and spoke as if China 
had won the war, or something to that effect. This might be just 
a story originated, perhaps, with a sense of irony; but it is one that 
could be true. The Chinese envoy could very well have felt that, 
though Japan had, for the time being, beaten China in die game of 
waf and incidentally displayed technical knowledge and physical 
courage, China having been the teacher of Japan in the past — which 
means much in the East — had still much to teach lien former pupil, 
at least in the game of peace, in essential virtue and fundamental 
wisdom. As man to man he was also no less a match for his interlo- 

1 7 here is a controversy as to the date. The authorship is attributed to Li Tse 
Chang. Though the book cannot be said to have any scientific value, it may 

quicken imagination and turn one’s mind to the realm of possibilities. 

3 David Hume: History of England, p. 603, Ed. 1880. 
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cutor. He might be ignorant of Greek and Latin or chemistry and 
physics; but, like all Chinese scholars ol : the day, he was trained in 
a system, the curriculum of which, to use the words of an English 
sinologue, ‘may he fitly compared with such an education as was 
given to William Put and others among our own great statesmen’. 1 
Another story told about him was that a Chinese diplomat who 
accompanied him on his tour in Europe wrote in the album of Queen 
Victoria a couplet consisting of highly appropriate, but isolated and 
well known, poetic phrases compressed into two lines. This may also 
be just one of those things that may safely be told at dinner parties 
without fear of immediate contradiction; for who can have it verified 
on the spot? But on account of the literary merit of the couplet, 
which, however, will be lost in the translation, it may be set out here 
to satisfy curiosity; 

‘In the Holy West, behold! 

Descends the Mother Empress . " 

From the East a crimson halo 3 
Surrounds a city blest,’ 

An adequate understanding of the Chinese necessitates, moreover, 
a knowledge of three things which form the key to Chinese culture 
and mentality, viz.: 

i. Li (jjifjn, which is generally translated as ‘propriety’ but 
means more, and is what the Chinese are taught from childhood 
to observe and what largely shapes their conduct. 

z. Jinn Tze (fj -f') > which is generally translated as ‘ gentleman ’ 
but means more, and is the standard to which the Chinese are 
taught to conform and by which men are commonly judged in 
China, 

3. Cling (fij) , which is generally translated as ‘sentiment* but 
means more, and is wbat is most apt to influence the Chinese mind. 


LX 

Li (which, for the sake of conveniexrce, will hereafter be called 
propriety or moral rules of correct conduct) is that body of rules or 
conventions, some of which existed before there was law properly so 
called, and which used to and still govern the conduct of men, par~ 
ticularly educated men, beside the law, and formed, in ancient days, 

1 Herbert A. Giles: The Civilization of China, p. iiz. 

3 According to Chinese Buddhist mythology, the mother of the Emperor of Heaven 
dwells in the West of Heaven. 

3 This is associated with saintliness and prosperity. 
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in about the sixth century B.C., and Han Fei Tze, leader of the- 
Juridical School, who lived in about the third century B.c., said: 
‘Soldiers (i.e. war) are instruments of evil .’ 1 Moh Tze, founder of 
another school of philosophy , 2 which has some resemblance to 
Buddhism, has even written, in his works, a chapter entitled ‘Anti- 
Aggression', in which he says, inter alia: 

‘The killing of a person is- said to be wrong and punishable with 
death. According to this principle, the killing of ten persons must 
be ten times as wrong and punishable with a tenfold death penalty, 
and the killing of a hundred persons must be a hundred times as 
wrong and punishable with a hundredfold death penalty. All en- 
lightened men of the world know this and condemn killing as 
wrong, and yet, in the case of the great wrong of waging war 
against States (thereby killing many persons), they do not condemn 
it and, on the contrary, applaud it as right. They do not really 
know (what is right and. what is wrong). . . . (For) if a person, on 
seeing a little blackness, calls it black and, on seeing much black- 
ness, would call it white, he does not (really) know the difference 
between black and white .’ 3 * * 

Similar in spirit to the words of Moh Tze is the following satire 
of the well-known Taoist philosopher Chwang Tze: 

‘He who steals a coin is hanged; 

He who steals a State is crowned .’ 1 

To clothe this Eastern dictum in Western garb: 

'Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s property, 6 
In the plainest term the Lord commands. 

Yet how often times with holy glory, 

Men did covet others’ crowns or lands,’ 

With this diversion let us resume our main theme. The origin and 
essential meaning of. Li may be gathered from the following Classical 
authorities: 

I. ‘Li means reason, marks the line between near and distant 
relations, settles questions of propriety, distinguishes what is the 

1 See pst, pp. 107 and 118. 

s See post, p. 1 13. 

3 Aloft Tze, Bk. V, Title Anti-Aggression. 

1 Cbwttng Tze (who lived in about che fourth century B.C.), Cli. 10. 

3 ‘Thou shall not covet thy neighbour's house . . . nor anything that is thy neigh- 

bout's’ . — T enth Commandment. 
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when talkings are heard. If no talking is heard, do not enter. 
When you enter the house with a guest, you should request him 
at every door to enter first; but: when the guest arrives at the bed- 
room, you should ask permission to enter first to arrange the scats. 
When the seats have been arranged, you then come out to welcome 
him in. At this moment the guest should decline to enter first, 
and so you respectfully accompany him in .’ 1 * 

All this and the fact that it was taught and practised by the 
Chinese in days long before the birth ol Aristotle may indeed seem 
strange to the stranger, who may well be excused for saying: ‘Surely, 
this is ceremony!’ But as a mark of civilization, this is also surely 
more genuine than the gibbet, the sight of which on the beach drew 
from the shipwrecked sailors the exclamation: ‘Thank God, we’ve 
reached a civilized country !’ 3 In short, the Chinese may indeed 
readily subscribe to the principle of ‘keeping up some mechanical 
forms of good breeding ' 3 5 in social intercourse; but it would be 
incorrect to regard them as a people attaching more importance to 
form and ceremony than other civilized peoples. If we may base our 
opinion on the sagacious observation of Gibbon that ‘the laws of a 
nation form the most instructive portion of its history’, the 
Chinese may even be found to be a people who, except in marriage, s 
attach comparatively less to form. No Chinese litigant would ever 
lose his suit, as the Romans did, if, instead of saying in his plea that 
the defendant had cut his trees as the law provided, he alleged that 
the defendant had cut his vines as a fact , 6 nor would a Chinese court 
set aside a verdict merely because the foreman spelled 'first' ‘fist ’. 7 
In Chinese law a parol contract has always been binding and is not 
rendered unenforceable for being not in writing. No lawyer need 
be employed for a display of conveyancing genius in the sale of a 
simple plot of land, if you sell, you sell. You do not have to say, 
‘convey, assign, transfer . . .', but call a spade a spade, In the notable 
English trial, known as the ‘Brides in the Bath Murder Case’, the 
learned judge in his summing up said: ‘Since last August all over 

1 Bk. II, p. i; Ed. See Bu Bei l'ao. 

5 Professor Kenny: Outlines of Criminal Law, p. 31; Ed. 1929. 

3 Oliver Goldsmith: Vicar of Wahfieli, Ch. IV. 

1 The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Ch. XLIV; London, Bell, 
1882, Vol. V, p. 3. 

5 See chapter on Marriage. 

8 See Institutes of Caius, IV, n. 

5 See Storey: Reform of Legal Procedure, p. 206. ‘One man was convicted of murder 
in the first degree, and. the verdict was set aside because the foreman spelled 
“first” “fist”. 
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What has been quoted shows clearly that Li, in its primary sense, 
means not ceremony but rules of correct conduct. As illustrations of 
the application of Li, the following passages from an English author 
may be of interest: 

1. ‘If you are mobbed in a Chinese town, you should look 
straight at one or two of the people and say: "Your parents did not 
pay attention to your manners; they did not teach you the rules 
of propriety ( 'LL).” A remark like this will make the crowd slink 
away one by one, quite ashamed of themselves.’ l 

2 . One wet clay in Peking, ‘I amused myself looking into shops 
and learning the customs of the people in their homes. When they 
saw that I was interested in them and was making overtures of 
friendship, they would invite me to come in, show me their things, 
and offer tea, cakes, a pipe or a cigarette. Imagine a Chinaman’s 
reception were he to try and get into the houses of London people 
absolutely unknown to him by simple civility !’ 2 

3 . 'We admired much the silver ornaments that were sold in the 
shops at Kiukiang. As we were looking into one shop, we heard 
in the back part of the house festive sounds. It was a wedding 
celebration, and the people made signs to us to go in. We did so, 
and were most hospitably treated and shown everything,’ " 

The happy experiences recorded in the last two passages just quoted 
show that the saying, 'Within the four' seas all. are brethren’, is to 
the Chinese not a mere precepc but a practical rule of conduct. 
Hospitality to the stranger is a matter of Li, the teaching of which 
forms an essential part of Chinese education. Personally, I also had 
the following experience in Hongkong: 

One midsummer day towards the evening, when the sun was slowly 
descending on the horizon, a stream of young girls was coming out 
of a school. As they emerged from the hall into the street, a crowd 
gathered on a bypath to witness what appeared to be an interesting 
sight. There were, however, a few ruffians among the crowd, who 
began to make remarks. Suddenly, an elderly man turned round 
and looked fiercely at them, saying: ‘Don’t you know 1.0 You should 
be ashamed of yourselves.’ The few ruffians, thus rebuked, blushed 
visibly and disappeared one by one with their heads downward. 

After these quotations and illustrations, if an attempt may be 
made to define the term in accordance with modern notions, taking 

1 Rev. E. ]. Hardy: John Chinaman at Home, p. 263. 

2 Rev. E. J. Hardy: John Chinaman at Home, p. 38. 

3 Rev. E. j. Hardy: John Chinaman at Home, p, 74. 
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in about the sixth century B.C., and Han Fei Tze, leader of the 
Juridical School, who lived in about the third century B.c., said: 
‘Soldiers (i.e. war) are instruments of evil.’ 1 * * * Moh Tze, founder of 
another school of philosophy, a which has some resemblance to 
Buddhism, has even written, in his works, a chapter entitled ‘Anti- 
Aggression’, in which he says, inter alia: 

‘The killing of a person is said to be wrong and punishable with 
death. According to this principle, the killing of ten persons must 
be ten times as wrong and punishable with a tenfold death penalty, 
and the killing of a hundred persons must be a hundred times as 
wrong and punishable with a hundredfold death penalty. All en- 
lightened men of the world know this and condemn killing as 
wrong, and yet, in the case of the great wrong ol waging war 
against States (thereby killing many persons), they do not condemn 
it and, on the contrary, applaud it as right. They do not really 
know (\vhat is right and what is wrong). . . . (For) if a person, on 
seeing a little blackness, calls it black and, on seeing much black- 
ness, would call it white, he does not (really) know the difference 
between black and white.’ a 

Similar in spirit to the words of Moh Tze is the following satire 
of the well-known Taoist philosopher Chwang Tze: 

‘He who steals a coin is hanged; 

He who steals a State is crowned.’ 1 

To clothe this Eastern dictum in Western garb: 

‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s property , 5 
In the plainest term the Lord commands. 

Yet how often times with holy glory, 

Men did covet others' crowns or lands.’ 

With this diversion let us resume our main theme. The origin and 
essential meaning of Li may be gathered from the following Classical 
authorities: 

1. 'Ll means reason, marks the line between near and distant 
relations, settles questions of propriety, distinguishes what is the 

1 See post, pp. 107 and 118. 

1 See post, p. 1 13. 

5 Moh T. ze, Bk. V, Tide Anti-Agression. 

“ Chwang Tze (who lived in about die fourth century B.C.), Cl). 10. 

6 ‘Thou shall not covet thy neighbour's house . . . nor anything that is thy neigh- 
bour's*. — T endr Commandment. 
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same from what is not, and clarifies the distinction between right 
and wrong. . . . Sages made Li for the instruction of men, so that 
they may realize that they differ from lower animals.’ 1 

2. ‘Since ages past Li has proved to be the substratum of the 
State. The Sovereign issues orders and ministers carry them out," 
fathers are tender and sons are obedient; elder brothers are affec- 
tionate and younger brothers are respectful; husbands and wives 
are harmonious; mothers-in-law are tender and daughters-in-law 
are dutiful: these constitute Li.’ 2 

3. ‘Men have desires. When they do not obtain what is desired, 
they are bound to seek for it. In the seeking, unless there are rules 
regulating measures and demarcations, disputes cannot be avoided, 
and disputes would lead to disorder. The ancient sage Kings who 
detested disorder prescribed Li, which thus had its origin.’ 3 

4. ‘(The fundamental principle of Li is) in fete, rather to be 
frugal (with earnestness) than to be extravagant (without it); in 
mourning, rather to be (excessive) in sorrow than to be (excessive) 
in formalities.’ 4 'Without knowing Li one will not know how to 
conduct oneself.’ 8 

5. A man asked a disciple of Mencius whether, in the case of 
eating (conformity to) Li or the eating itself is more important. 
The disciple replied: ‘(Conformity to) Li is more important,’ Then 
the man asked again: ‘If one who must eat in conformity to Li will 
die from hunger, while one who eats not in conformity to Li will 
obtain- what to eat, must he (still) conform to Li (in such circum- 
stances)?’ The disciple, being unable to answer the question, went 
next day to see Mencius, who said: ‘When gold is said to be 
heavier than feathers, does this mean a single clasp of gold to be 
compared with a wagon load of feathers? If you take the case where 
the matter of eating is vital (Lit., weighty) and the matter of Li 
is of no consequence (Lit., light) and compare them together, why 
say merely that the eating is more important? (There can be no 
comparison in that case.) Go and answer the man with this ques- 
tion: ‘ ‘If, by twisting your elder brother’s arm and snatching what 
he is eating, you will obtain what to eat, while, by not doing so, 
you will not obtain what to eat, will you twist his arm (in order 
to gratify your appetite)?” ’ 0 

Book 0 f Li, Bk. I, and Bk. XXXVII; Ed. S^e Bh Bei Yao. 

Jaw Chuan (History of Spring and Autumn, 722-481 B.C.), Bk, VI, Title Yen "Ztv 
Discusses Li. 

Hmn Tze (who lived in about the third century B.C.), chapter on Li. 

Confucius: Lun Y11, Pt. Ill, Ch. 4. 

Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt, XX, Ch. 3, 

Mencius, Bk. VI, Pt. II, Ch. 1. 
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What has been quoted shows clearly that Li, in its primary sense, 
means not ceremony but rules of correct conduct. As illustrations of 
the application of Li, the following passages from an English author 
may be ot interest: 

1. ‘If you are mobbed in a Chinese town, you should look 
straight at one or two o 1 the people and say: "Your parents did not 
pay attention to your manners; they did not teach you the rules 
of propriety (Xi).” A remark like this will make the crowd slink 
away one by one, quite ashamed of themselves.’ l 

2 . One wet clay in Peking, 'I amused mysell looking into shops 
and learning the customs of the people in their homes. When they 
saw that I was interested in diem and was making overtures of 
friendship, they would invite me to come in, show me their things, 
and offer tea, cakes, a pipe or a cigarette. Imagine a Chinaman’s 
reception were he to try and get into the houses of London people 
absolutely unknown to him by simple civility!’ 2 

p ‘We admired much the silver ornaments that were sold in the 
shops at Kiukiang. As we were looking into one shop, wc heard 
in the back part of the house festive sounds. It was a wedding 
celebration, and the people made signs to us to go in. We did so, 
and were most hospitably treated and shown everything.’ " 

The happy experiences recorded in the last two passages just quoted 
show that the saying, ‘Within the four seas all arc brethren’, is to 
the Chinese not a mere precept but a practical rule of conduct. 
Hospitality to the stranger is a matter of It, the teaching of which 
forms an essential part of Chinese education. Personally, 1 also had 
the lollowing experience in Hongkong: 

One midsummer day towards the evening, when the sun was slo wly 
descending on the horizon, a stream of young girls was coming out 
of a school. As they emerged from the hall into the street, a crowd 
gathered on a bypath to witness what appeared to be an interesting 
sight. There were, however, a few ruffians among the crowd, who 
began to make remarks. Suddenly, an elderly man turned round 
and looked fiercely at them, saying: 'Don’t you know Li ? You should 
be ashamed of yourselves.’ The few ruffians, thus rebuked, blushed 
visibly and disappeared one by one with their heads downward. 

After these quotations and illustrations, if an attempt may be 
made to define the term in accordance with modern notions, taking 

1 Rev. E. J, Hardy: John Chinaman at Home, p, 263. 

2 Rev. E. J. Hardy: John Chinaman at Home , p. 38. 

3 Rev. E. J. Hardy: John Chinaman at Home, p, 74. 
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into consideration the fact that the more important part of human 
conduct and relations, public or private, is now largely governed by- 
law and no longer only by Lx, it may be defined as: 

‘Rules, partly defined and partly undefined, of correct conduct 
and good manners, based more on moral principles than on con- 
ventions, and enforced not by legal sanction but by social reproba- 
tion, varying in degree with the education and status of the 
offender .' 1 

THE ‘jIUN TZe’ 

Almost from the dawn of history the Chinese have been wont to 
distinguish between two types of men: Jiun Tze (Lit., the sovereign 
man, i.e. the man of virtue or principles or the Noble Man) and 
Siao Yun (Lit., the petty man, i.e. the man of no virtue 2 3 or principle 
or the mean man); for the two terms were used as early as in the 
Book oj History, 3 one of the most ancient Chinese books extant, con- 
cerning which Pauthier says: ‘What must profoundly astonish the 
reader of this beautiful monument of antiquity is the lofty reason 
and the eminently moral sense that inspired it. The authors of this 
work and the personages, in whose mouths were put the sayings it 
contains, must, in such a remote period of antiquity, possess a great 
moral culture that it would be difficult to surpass even in our days.’ 4 * 6 
These two terms are nowadays translated generally as ‘gentleman’ 
and 'non-gentleman’; but between ‘gentleman’ and Jim Tze there 
is a shade of difference or rather what the French call a nuance. For 
instance, if Machiavel is to be judged by his Prince, which teaches 
that ‘it is of great consequence to play the hypocrite well’ s and other 
similar cynical practices, it is certain that he cannot be classified as 
a Jiun Tze, though he must be called a ‘gentleman’. It is, perhaps, 
due co this nuance thac certain early writers have translated the term 
as the ‘superior man’ . But as the word ‘superior’ might be misunder- 
stood for class distinction, I purposely use throughout this book the 
term Jiun Tze in its original, hoping thus to introduce it into the 
Western world and, with it, to bring to die notice of the latter a 
prominent feature of Chinese culture. As the notion of the Jiun Tze 

1 In China the doctrine noblesse oblige strictly applies, A well-known saying is: ‘A 
higher standard of conduct is expected from the worthy’ (Chun Chiu teak lei sen 

jair). 

3 See Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XIV, Ch. VII, where it is said: ‘There has never been 
a Siao Ytm who is yet virtuous.’ 

a See Rfc. IV, Record of Ik (2205 b.c.), 

1 G. Pauthier: Livres Sueris it I’Orient, Intro., p. x, 

6 See Prince , Ch. XVIII, p. iji; Trans. Motley’s Univ. Libr.; Ed, Routledge. 
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is considered by the Chinese to be so important in the formation of 
character, ict us select from the Confucian Analects a few sayings 
(apart from those quoted in other parts ol this book) concerning, 
first, the characteristics of the Jiun T^e and, secondly, the contrast 
between Jiun Tzi and Suio Yun. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 'jIUN TZE’ 

I- ‘The Jiun T^e does not, even for the space of a single meal, 
deviate from virtue. In moments of haste or pressure, he would 
adhere to it; and, in hours of danger or confusion, he would adhere 
to it.’ 1 

‘The Jiun (in ail actions) makes righteousness as die basis, 
performs them with propriety, manifests them with modesty, and 
completes them with sincerity. Such a man is a Jiun T^e indeed!’ 2 

2. ‘The Jiun T^e. first practises what he (intends to) say and then 
says in accordance with what he has practised.’ 3 4 * * 

In other words, the Jiun T^e first practises what he intends to 
preach and then preaches what he practises. 

‘The Jiun T^e wishes to be slow in his words but swift in his 
actions,’ 1 

The Jiun Tze is moderate in his words (lest they may exceed his 
actions), but ardent in his actions (hoping that they may exceed 
his words),’ 0 

3. ‘The Jiun Tze, towards the world, has no prejudice for or 
against anything. What is right he follows.’ * 

4. ‘The Jiun Tze has neither anxiety not apprehension; . . . 
(because) when inward-examination reveals nothing guilty, he has 
nothing to be anxious about or to apprehend.’ 7 

5. ‘The Jiun £zf is afflicted lor want of ability in himself, and 
is not afflicted for not being known by others.’ 8 

1 Confucius: twi Yu, Pc. IV, Ch. 5, Secs. 2- 3. 

2 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt, XV, Ch. 17. 

3 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pc. II, Ch. 13, 

4 Coniucius: Lun Yu, Pt. IV, Ch, 24. 

3 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XIV, Ch. 23. Shortly, the saying may be rendered as: 
'The Jiun says less, but does more.' 1 It has, however, been interpreted m the 
Imperial Cbing Interpretation of the Sami Boob (Bk, XXI, p. 6) as: 'The Jiun Tqt is 
ashamed of his words exceeding his actions. J This interpretation is more literal, 
but less grammatical, than the one adopted here, which follows the commentary. 

9 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. IV, Ch. jo. 

7 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pc. XII, Ch, 4. 

8 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pc. XV, Ch, 18, 
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6. ‘The Jtun Tze does not promote a person (solely) because of 
his words, nor does he discard (good) words because of the 
person.’ 1 

7. ‘The Jinn T.ze is rightly faithful and not simply faithful,’ 5 

In other words, the Jinn Tze adheres firmly to what is right and 

does not adhere to a thing blindly. 

8. ‘The Jinn Tze guards himself against three things: in youth, 
when his physical conditions are still unsettled, he guards against 
being sensual; in the prime of his life, when his physical conditions 
are vigorous, he guards against being quarrelsome; in old age, when 
his physical conditions have declined, he guards against being 
avaricious.’ 3 

9. ‘The Jtun Tze gives earnest thoughts to nine things: in seeing, 
to see clearly; in hearing, to hear distinctly; in countenance, to be 
kindly; in demeanour, to be courteous; in words, to be faithful; 
in actions, to be careful; in doubt, to seek informations from 
others; in danger, to beware of (possible) difficulties; in sight of 
gain, to be righteous.’ 4 

10. ‘The Jim Tze puts righteousness above all.’ s 

CONTRAST BETWEEN 'jIUN TZE’ AND ‘SIAO YUN’ 

I, ‘The Jim Tze is liberal and not narrow-minded; the Siao Ywt 
is narrow-minded and not liberal.’ “ 

%. ‘The Jim T%e clings to virtue; the Siao Yun clings to comfort/ 7 

‘The Jim T?e is imbued with (the sense of) righteousness; die 
Siao Yun is imbued with (the idea of) gain.’ 8 

3. ‘The Jiun Tze is equanimous and composed; the Siao Yun is 
always distressed.’ 6 

4, ‘The Jiun Tze would (by various means) 18 help others to 
accomplish what is good and would not (by any means) help others 
to accomplish what is had; the Siao Yun acts to the contrary.’ 1 1 

I Confucius: Litn Yu, Pt. XV, Ch. zz. 

* Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XV, Ch. 36. 

3 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XVI, Ch. 7. 

4 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XVI, Ch. io. 

6 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XVII, Ch. 23. This was an observation made in answer 
to a question whether the Jiun esteemed bravery. 

0 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. II, Ch. 14. 

7 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. IV, Ch, xx, 

8 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt, IV, Ch, 16. , 

» Confucius: Lun Yu, Pc, VII, Ch. 36. 

10 Guidance, assistance, encouragement, and advice-^orthodox commentary. 

I I Confucius; Lun Yu, Pt. XII, Ch. 16. 
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5- ‘The Jim T^e is sociable, but not servile (i.c., fawning or 
cringing); the Siao Yun is servile, but not sociable.’ 1 

6. 'The Jiun JJe is easy to serve but not so easy ( Lit . , difficult) 
to please. If one tries to please him in a way that is unrighteous, 
he will not be pleased. In the employment of men, however, he 
takes into consideration the limits of their capacity. The Siao Yun 
is easy to please, but not so easy (Lit., difficult) to serve. If one fries 
to please him even in a way tint is unrighteous, he may be pleased. 
In the employment of men, however, he expects them to be all 
capable.’ 2 3 

7. ‘The Jiun Tzy is serene but not proud; the Siao Yun is proud 
but not serene.’ 2 

The Jiun Tre progresses upwards; the Siao Yun progresses down- 
wards.’ 4 5 

8. ‘The Jiun l\e (can) unswervingly 6 endure want; the Siao Yun 
when in want, allows his thoughts to run wild (and succumbs to 
temptations).’ 0 

‘The Jiun Tze demands of himself; the Siao Yun demands of 
others.’ 7 

9. ‘The Jiun Igc may not be known (i.c., show merits) in small 
matters, but he can be entrusted with tasks of great importance; 
the Siao Yun cannot be entrusted with tasks of great importance, 
but may be known (i.e., show merits) in small matters.' 8 9 

10. ‘The Jim 2 ’ge feats (i.e., has a reverential awe 0 of) three 
things; he fears the dictates of Heaven (i.e., the divine law of justice); 
he feats great men; he fears the words of the sages. The Siao Yun does 
not comprehend the dictates of Heaven, and so does not fear them; 
he is irreverent to great men; he derides the words of the sages .’ 1 0 

Compare these words of Carlyle; ‘We all . . . venerate and bow 
down submissive before great men; nay can we honestly bow down 
to anything else? Ah, does not every true man feel that he is himself 
made higher by doing reverence to what is really above him? No 
nobler or more blessed feeling dwells in man’s heart.’ 11 


I Confucius: Lun Yu, P t. XIII, Ch. 2 3. 

8 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pc. XIII, Ch. 25. 

3 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pc. XIII, Ch. 2 6, 

4 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pc. XIV, Ch. 24. 

5 This follows rhe interpre cation of Ching Tze. 

0 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pc. XV, Ch. X, See. 3. 

7 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XV, Ch. 20. 

8 Confucius; Lun Yu, Pt. XV, Ch. 33. 

9 See commentary. 

10 Confucius; Lun Yu, Pc. XVI, Ch. 8. 

II Heroes end Hero-Worship; Lecture I. 
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Such is the conduct of the Jiun Tze ihat Mencius said: 'The conduct 
ol a jiun Tze is not expected to be comprehended by everybody.’ 1 * 
This will be readily understood, if, 111 place of the words ‘ the conduct 
of die Jiun Tzt , are substituted the words ‘the rule of noblesse oblige’. 
On one occasion, Conlucius, dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
ruler ol his native State, left it rather on a smaller ground, running 
the risk of exposing himself to misunderstanding, than on a larger 
ground, which would expose the ruler to the contempt of the people. s 
There is a well-known classical story told by Mencius oi how a 
Jiun Tze had been taken to be a fool. In the period of Spring and 
Autumn (72.2-481 B.c.) there lived a man named Tgx Tsan , who was 
Prime Minister of the State Cheng, and, according to Confucius, 
possessed (in a high degree) the qualities of a Jiun T^e . 3 4 * One day 
someone sent him a live fish as a present. Being a kind-hearted man, 
he did not wish to make a meal of the fish, and so ordered his pond- 
keeper to set it free in the pond. The latter being a rascal, instead of 
obeying the order of his master, cooked the fish for himself, and had 
the audacity to report to his mastet in these words: ‘Just after I had 
set it free, it still showed signs of embarrassment. In a while, it was 
fairly lively, and then swam away rapidly and joyfully.' Thereupon 
Tze Tsan said: 'It found its right place! It found its right place!' 
The pond-keeper, on coming out, said: ‘Who says that Tze Tsan is 
a wise man? I had eaten the fish myself, ancl yet he said: "It iound its 
right place! It found its right place!’” Referring to this story, 
Mencius observed: 'A Jiun T%e may be imposed upon by what 
appears to be right, but he cannot be deceived by what is wrong in 
principle .' 1 

The story related here and the conclusion drawn from it find an 
apt illustration in the Vicar of Wakefield, the hero of which, Dr. 
Primrose, a Jim T^e in the correct sense of the term, was easily 
'taken in’ by Ephraim Jenkxnson's concocted benevolence and learn- 
ing, buL would not disavow his principles even for the acquisition 
of a fortune, saying: 'If I am to be a beggar, it shall never make me 
a rascal’ 6 In other words, a Jiun T^e may by some means be sinned 
against, but cannot by any means be induced to be sinning. What 
matters here is that the primary aim of education of a person in 
China is to make him a Jiun T%e, just as the first object of education 
of a person in English-speaking countries is, if I understand it 

1 Mencius, Bk. VI, Pc. II, Ch. 6, Sec. 6. 

3 See ibid. 

3 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. V, Ch. 25. 

4 Mencius, Bk. V, Pt. I, Ch. 2, Sec. 4. 

6 See Oliver Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield , Chs. II and XIV. 
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rightly, to make him a gentleman. This does not mean that every 
Chinaman is a Jinn Tze. The fact that there are prisons in China, as 
in other countries, shows that there are men ol a very different type. 
But it is true to say that, for centuries and ar the present day still, 
the Jinn Tz,e is the standard of conduct by which men are commonly 
judged in China. 

‘ching’ 

Ching is a word easier to comprehend than to define. It is generally 
translated as sentiment, that is, a mental attitude prompted by a 
feeling of the heart. This is substantially correct. But, as I understand 
the word, it seems to denote a feeling composed, in various degrees, 
of affection, benevolence, charity, clemency, gratitude, kindness, 
love, magnanimity, sympathy, and tenderness oi the heart mixed 
together. In the familiar phrase ‘Ching Lee’ (Sentiment and Reason), 
which the Chinese almost daily employ, Ching is regarded as il it 
were a desirable companion, or the ‘better half’, of Reason. 'Words 
may be exhausted’, says a famous scholar of the Tang dynasty, ‘but 
Ching never .’ 1 The average Chinese is very apt to be swayed by 
Ching more than by reason, and he is proud of being so; because he 
thinks that this aptitude tends to make him mote human and mote 
humane, if less logical, less realistic, and less practical. It is Ching 
that breeds in him, in a pronounced degree, the love of harmony, 
the spirit of moderation, and what is called humanity. There are 
familiar phrases in the Chinese language, expressing the idea oi not 
going to the extreme, especially in the sense of showing mercy to 
one who is down. One of them is Liu Ching, meaning literally 'Leave 
some Ching’ . It is Ching that makes past relation a powerful appeal 
to the Chinese heart. Many would-be breaches ol human relations 
have been averted, and many disagreeable memories obliterated, by 
the mere thought or reminder oi the familiar saying: ‘Gee yau gin 
yit whaw hiet yau down choo ' , meaning ‘if there were going to be the 
(unpleasant) present, why should there have been the (pleasant) 
past?’ It is Ching that makes one think of one’s less fortunate friend 
or relatives by rendering them some timely aid: 'To send coal to 
others in the midst of snow’, as the Chinese say. It is Ching that 
reminds one of others’ ‘lictle, nameless, unremembered, acts ’. 2 
'When you dtink water’, says the Chinese, ‘think of the source front 
which it comes/ It is Ching that makes Chinese marriage and friend- 
ship durable , 3 and gives birth to the conception of renewed matri- 

1 A saying of Han Yu. 

2 Wordsworth: Lines Composed above Tintern Abbey , L. 35. 
a See chapters on Marriage and Friendship. 
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mony or friendship between the same persons in the next life; be- 
cause their conjugal relation is so happy, or their friendship so 
cordial, that they hope it will be renewed if ever they are to be re- 
born after death . 1 It is Chug that underlies the following well-known 
line of the poem, entitled "lire Bi-l'ar , by the celebrated poet Bale 
Chu Yee: 

‘We meet, and why need we have met before?’ 

It means that, since Fate has enabled us to make our present 
acquaintance, that is enough. The fact that we have not met each 
other before is of no consequence and, therefore, should form no 
obstacle to our acquaintance being instantly ripened into friendship. 

All these instances are only some aspects of Ching, but none could 
give a better idea of it than the following two passages from Mencius: 

1. 'In the most remote ages there were people who did not bury 
their parents. When their parents were dead, they simply lilted 
their corpses up and threw them in the valley. Some days later, 
when they passed by them, foxes and wild cats were (seen) devour- 
ing them and flies and gnats gnawing at them. Perspiration (forth- 
with) appeared on their foreheads, and they turned their eyes aside 
to avoid a direct unbearable sight. They perspired, not because 
(they were ashamed 3 of being seen by) other people, but because 
their hearts (were so affected that their afflictions) were revealed 
in their faces and eyes. Therefore they went home and returned 
with baskets and carts (of earth) to cover up the dead bodies. If 
this act was tight, as indeed it was, it shows that the filial son and 
the benevolent man, who bury their parents (decently without 
grudging the expenses), must have their good reasons .’ 3 

Here Ching was depicted in a graphic manner. It consisted in the 
form of a benevolent sentiment, natural to man, but lying dormant 
in the primitive mind until awakened by filial affection. Since its 
awakening, people would bury not only the dead bodies of their 
parents but also those of others; for if the distressing sight of the 
exposed bodies of their parents could have produced such a torment 
in their hearts even in those most primitive days, a similar sight of 
the exposed body of a fellow being, after that benevolent sentiment 
had been awakened, must have also, at least gradually, caused them 
pain, which is sometimes the seed but more often the symptom of 
benevolence. 

1 The idea of re-birth is derived from Buddhist religion. 
a See Comet Interpretation ojf Mencius, Vol. Ill, Bk, XI, p. zz. 

3 Mencius, Bk. II I, Pt. I, Ch. 5, Sec. 4. 
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2. ‘Tao Ying (a disciple) asked Mencius; “Suppose, while Shun 
was Emperor and Kaou-Yau Chief Jus rice, Koo-Sow (father of 
Shun) had committed a murder, what would have (Kaou-Yau) 
clone la that case?” 

' “(Kaou-Yau) would simply have him attested (according to the 
law),” replied Mencius. 

' "But would not Shun have lor bidden this?” asked again the 
disciple. 

' "How could Shun have forbidden this? It was just (what Kaou- 
Yau had to do) according to the law entrusted 1 * * * to him (which even 
the Emperor could not defy),” answered Mencius. 

‘ “Then what would Shun have done?” pursued the disciple. 

' “Shun,” replied Mencius, “would have regarded the abandon- 
ment of the Empire like the abandonment of a wornout grass shoe. 
He would have secretly run away with his lather on his back to live 
somewhere along the sea-coast cheerfully and happily for the rest 
of his life, forgetting his Empire.” ' 8 

This passage must not be taken to mean that the Sage suggested 
in any way that a person, whose father had committed a crime, should 
tty to rescue him even by defiance ol the law. If so, the simplest 
thing for the Sage to say would have been that Shun, being Emperor, 
could (like James II) have the law dispensed with or suspended or, 
even more in accordance with judicial procedure, have his father 
pardoned. He suggested nothing of the kind. He was in fact whole- 
heartedly lor the supremacy ol law. What the dialogue has vividly 
brought out is this: As early as in the days of Mencius the majesty 
of law and the principle of judicial independence were fully recog- 
nized, and the Sage said enough oi this in no equivocal terms. This 
is what it should be, and is called Lee (Reason). But when the Sage 
was unwittingly pushed to the logical and cruel conclusion of his 
answers, he would rather take upon himself the responsibility of 
interpreting the would-be sentiment of Emperor Shun than pursue 
the subject any further. This is called Ching. The attitude thus 
displayed by the .Sage is the embodiment of Ching and Reason in 
perfect harmony — the ideal state of things according to the Chinese. 
It has been attributed to Macaulay, if I remember rightly, the saying 
that if he were ever called upon to name a book which he would stake 
as the best specimen of the English language, he would readily sug- 

1 This means thac the law was received from Shun, the Emperor, himself, who 

could not himself violate it. See commentary in Correct Interpretation of Mennm, 

Vol. VHI, Bk. XXVII, p, 12. 

a Mencius, Bk. VII, Pt. I, Ch. 35, Secs. 1-6, 
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gest Banyan's Pilgrim’s Progress, or something to that effect. I have 
often thought that if I were ever asked to point to a passage in our 
language that could comprehensively put Chinese temperament or 
characteristics in a nutshell, I would unhesitatingly refer to that 
passage of Mencius. 
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CHAPTER 3 

RELIGION 

The Chinese are often represented by others as a people having no 
religion but only a system of ethics; because the teachings of Con- 
fucius which the bulk of the Chinese regard as their religion provide 
neither a priesthood nor any form of prayer; because Confucius whom 
they regard as the Founder of their religion spoke rarely about God 
but constantly about man or the duties ol man, and never about a 
future world but only about future generations; and because Con- 
fucius never claimed to be superhuman, but always asserted himself 
to be no more than a mere mortal. In consequence, the Chinese have 
sometimes been called ‘heathens’. In my student days abroad, 
attending a lecture on modern history, 1 had the pleasure of hearing 
the learned lecturer classify die Chinese among ‘semi-civilized' 
peoples. The ground of this classification, however, was never very 
apparent to me, until many years afterwards I read, in one of the 
works of Professor Bertrand Russell, the following passage: 

‘The Chinese ate a great nation. . . . They will not consent to 
adopt our vices in order to acquire military strength; but they are 
willing to adopt our virtues in order to advance in wisdom. I think 
they are the only people in the world who quite genuinely believe 
that wisdom is more precious than rubies. That is why the West 
regards them as uncivilized.’ 1 

Personally, I do not mind that others should think that I have no- 
religion so long as they do believe that I have good principles. Yet, 
in my opinion, what has been said about the Chinese in the matter 
of religion depends very much on the meaning that one ascribes to 
the word ‘religion’. Lord Haldane, nursed in philosophy and writing 
in die maturity of his years, said, in the concluding chapter of his 
Autobiography : ‘I do not mean that the particular creeds have satisfied 
me. They have appeared as at best symbolic of what is higher, but not 
more, and I will add that I think the sense of this has held me back 
from being looked on as in the ordinary sense a "religious man". 
That description imports as a rule a creed.’ 3 One may also ask: Is 
religion essentially bound up with any outward form, and is it not 

1 The. Problem of China, p. zz$. 

3 Page 348, 
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that, even in religions of the most formal kind, a person may be 
pious without saying a prayer or seeing a priest? Nay, one may have 
in fact said prayers or played the part of the priest without oneself 
knowing it. He who sincerely wishes or teaches others good is, in 
substance, saying a prayer in silence or delivering a sermon in minia- 
ture. Moreover, what better evidence of the existence of a religion 
in a nation can there be than the fact that its sacred books teach 
people, as those of the Chinese do, to revere and obey God 1 * and 
love their neighbour like themselves 3 — precepts which are in fact 
equivalent 10 the first and second great commandments given in the 
Bible ? 3 Indeed, I often, think that if a person presented himself for 
the degree oi Doctor of Divinity and were asked to put his thesis 
in a short and simple sentence, he could do no better dtan say: 
‘Revere and obey God, and love your neighbour like yourself.’ Any- 
how, il millions and millions of intelligent beings of a common origin 
have, for centuries and centuries, commonly believed in Heaven (the 
Chinese word of which is in sense, as we shall see, equivalent to the 
word God) and in certain principles, which are eternally good for 
mankind, and for which many are ready to give up, and many have 
given up, their lives, 4 — well, if such a faith were not considered to 
be a religion, that word would indeed be beyond comprehension. 

It is, however, true that China never had a religious war — a fact 
which is sometimes taken or mistaken by some for a sign of lack of 
religious fervour, but deemed by rhe Chinese as a proof of religious 
wisdom. In China, so long as you are morally good, nobody would 
question your religion, not that the people are indifferent to religion, 
but that they are indifferent to what religions others may have when 
their conduct is unquestionable. Everyone in their opinion is free to 
worship God as he pleases. 

The Confucianists, by which term are meant persons who believe 
in die teachings of Confucius, whether they regard them as religion 
or ethics, form the bulk of the Chinese people,* but if you ask the 
average Chinese what religions there are in China, you will be told 
that there are three forms of religion: Yu Jiao (Lit., religion of the 
scholar or educated man, i.e v the religion based 'on the teachings of 
Confucius), Shih Jiao (religion of Buddhism), and Tao Jiao (Lit . 1 reli- 
gion of the Way or Reason, i.e,, the religion based on the teachings of 
Lao Tze). In fact there are, in addition to these, more than twenty 

1 See post, pp. 49-51. 

3 Sae post , pp. 73, 75. 

3 See St, Matthew, Ch. XXII, 36-40. 

4 See Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XIV, Ch. 13, Pt. XV, Ch. 8; Mencius, 0k. VI, Pt. t, 

Ch, 10, Secs. l-J. For texts see post, p. 67. 
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million Chinese, who adhere- lo the Mohammedan faith and more 
than a million who adhere to the Christian faith. Buddhism, like 
Mohammedanism and Christianity, came from abroad; but, as it has 
taken a deep root in China and has in some nay been adapted to the 
life of rhe people, the masses have almost lorgorteii its oiigm. All 
these religions exist side by side in an atmosphere of religious Ira- 
ternity. if at times theie have been incidents ol antagonism, they 
were due to collision between man and man 1 * lather than between 
religion and icligion. The average man in China thinks lhaL all 
respectable religions, as they all teach the supreme duLy of loving 
one’s neighbour, ihe greatest knowledge that man is mortal, ancl 
the highest wisdom of acknowledging this with humility, are for the 
good ot mankind, though he prefers his own; tor ‘every man selects 
the form of art and religion that appeals to him most ’. 3 He sees 
God as the supreme embodiment of love and justice and not die 
exclusive patron of any particular sect; for he remembers that there 
was a time when there was no religion, as understood to-day, and 
yet, in his opinion, God, as the supreme embodiment of love and 
justice, must have loved mankind no less then than now and since. 
He therefore believes that it is by one’s deed, rather than by one’s 
profession, that one can hope to win God’s approval and affection. 
Above all, one should first fulfil one’s duties in this world before one 
thinks of one’s own happiness in the next, This docs not mean that 
‘it matters not how a man dies, but bow he lives ’, 3 but rather, 
though not simply, that ‘we have to think of how to live before we 
can learn how to die ’. 4 

Confucius, when he was asked how the spirits ol the dead should 
be served, said: ‘As you ate not yet able to serve the living, how will 
you be able to serve the spirits of the dead ?’ 5 * When asked about 
death, he replied: ‘As you know nothing yet about life, how can you 
know anything about death?’ * When asked about wisdom, he said: 
‘To devote oneself to the duties due to mankind and, while main- 
taining an attitude of reverence towards spiritual beings, to keep a 
due distance from them may be said to be wisdom .' 7 

1 x.e. , doe to a conflict of mateiial interests, or to ihe tactless ways in which 
some people sometimes expressed their views as tegaids the religions of others, 

* Autobiography of Viscount Haldane, p. 248. 

;t Boswelfs Life of Johnson; Ed. G. Birkbcck Hill, Vol. II, p. lci6, 

4 Autobiography of Viscount Haldane, p. 344. 

8 Confucius: Lun Yh , Pt, XI, C.h. it. 

8 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt, XI, Ch. it. Compare: r Weknow nor at all what death is 
in itself/— Bishop Butler: Analogy of Religion, Pt. I, Ch. I, f Of a Future Life/ II. 

7 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. VI, Ch, 20. This passage, as it can be seen, forni3 a 
whole and therefore should be read as such. 
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In other words, men should he concerned more in the duties per- 
taining to life than in what will happen after death. To do good and 
fulfil our duties to mankind is not a price that we pap for our happi- 
ness after death but a gilt we willingly and gladly offer to our fellow 
men. Moreover, so long as we are living in this world, it can only 
be right and, therefore, must be wise that we should first of all fulfil 
our duties to beings of this world, which we actually know, and, if 
we do this, our duties to beings of the next world, of which we have 
only a sense of awe but no real knowledge, may be fulfilled by main- 
taining towards them an attitude of reverence. To do otherwise, that 
is to say, to neglect our duties that are immediate by absorbing our- 
selves in what are, after all, only remote, cannot be wisdom. Death, 
moreover, like life, being the result of the operation of the law of 
nature, should he accepted with resignation. That is why it was said 
by the sage, Mencius, that ‘The Jinn Tze (i.e., Noble Man) observes 
the (natural) law (by doing his best) and resigns himself wholly to the 
will of Heaven (in regard to the result)'. 1 

The same trend of thought is noticeable in the following dia- 
logue: 

‘Confucius being very ill, Tze Loo (a disciple) requested per- 
mission to pray for him. He asked: “Is there such a thing (as 
praying)?” Tze Loo replied: “There is. In eulogies one says: 
‘Prayers have been offered for thee to the spirits of Heaven and 
Earth”.’ The Master (then) said: “I have been praying for a long 
time . J 

In other words, Heaven may be more effectively moved by conduct 
than by mere words, that is to say, if divine favour may be obtained 
by prayers offered at a moment of need, it will be the more surely 
obtained by constant conduct conforming to the will of Heaven, such 
as the practice of virtue, the reform of faults, if any, and the fulfil- 
ment of duties to humanity. One, therefore, should not: neglect the 
cultivation of such conduct, when special divine favour is not felt in 
immediate need, blinking that praying at a given moment will make 
sufficient amends for the neglect, but should try at all times to de- 
serve such favour by cultivating such conduct, and this was what 
Confucius had always been doing and would recommend others to 
do. 

All that has been said on the spiritual question may be summed up 
in one sentence: Do your duties in this world and leave everything 
to God. The Chinese expression equivalent to the word God 

1 Mencius, Bk, VII, Pt. II, Ch, 33, Sec. 3. 
a Confucius: Lttn Yu, Pt. VII, Ch, 34* 
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is Heaven (Tien, which also means sky or physical heaven). For 

example: 

l. ‘I respecc the wrath displayed by Heaven, 

And dare not act with any levity. 

I respect the changes willed by Heaven, 

And dare not act with least audacity.’ 1 

z. ‘Always follow (Heaven’s) Ordinances: 

You’ll be blessed with so much happiness.' 2 

‘When Heaven showers down disasters, 

One may avoid them still. 

•When one oneself creates disasters, 

One cannot hope to live.’ 3 

This means that one may escape disasters that are due to natural 
or supernatural causes, but not those that are due to one’s own folly 
or wickedness, 

4. ‘It is Heaven that ordains wisdom, blessings, scourges, or 
lastingness. ’ 4 * 

5. ‘He who offends against Heaven has no one to pray to (for 
obtaining a pardon).’ 6 

Compare: ‘But if a man sin against the Lord, who shall entreat for 
him?’ 0 

6. ‘Death and life are determined by the will of Heaven; riches 
and honour depend on Heaven.' 7 

The first part of the saying gives a religious consolation to those 
who have suffered an irreparable loss, while the second means that 

1 Book of Odes (Alow Schr), Title Da Yah, Sang Min; Ed. Sz? liu Bei Yao , Bk, XVII, 
No. 4, 

2 Book of Odes (Alow Schef Title Da Yah, King Wen; Bk. XVI, No. 1. 

0 Book of History, Bk, VIII, Records of Shang, Title Tai Tsah, No. 6; Mencius, Bk. II, 
Pt, I, Ch. 4, Sec. 6. 

4 Book of History, Bk. XV, Records of Chow, Tide Chao Ko, No. 14. 

E Confucius: Lun Yn, Pc, III, Ch. 13, Sec. 2. The commentary of the word 'Heaven 1 
in this passage is sometimes misunderstood by foreign students, who take the 
commencing words of the commentary, 'Heaven (here) means reason’ , as iden- 
tifying Heaven with mere reason. But the commentary continues to say: 'He 
who acts contrary to reason offends against Heaven.' This shows that the two 
are separate, though linked together, the commencing words of the commentary- 
being merely cllipticaj. 

First Book of Samuel, Ch. II, 25. 

7 Saying of Disciple Tze Hsia, See Confucius: Lun Ytt, Pt. XII, Ch, 5, Sec. 3, The 
Words ‘will of Heaven' translate the Chinese word tiling, which, in the general 
theological sense, means ‘will of Heaven' or 'willed by Heaven’ rather than 'fate' 
or 'predestination'. 
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man should try his best to deserve what he desires and should not 
complain when he fails to obtain it. 

7. ‘Those who obey Heaven survive; those who disobey Heaven 
perish.’ 1 * 

Sometimes the term Shang Ti (Lit, the Upper Emperor) is used. 
For instance: 

1. ‘The ancient (sage) Kings who constantly practised virtue 
with piety were able to conform to the will of Shang Ti,’ 3 * 

2. ‘Descendants of the (Dynasty of) Shang 

Numbered o’er a hundred thousand strong. 

Shang Ti having issued His decree, 

They all submitted to Chow (Dynasty).’ 3 

3. ‘Though a person may have been sinful , 1 yet if he rectifies 
himself, and (as an outward and additional sign of purification) 
fasts and bathes, he may offer sacrifice to Shang Ti .' 5 

Although the Confucianists have neither churches nor priests, they 
have, in their houses, altars for tire worship of Heaven and, in their 
cities and towns, temples of Confucius, while the function of the 
priest, as guardian of morals, is discharged by the parents and, in 
some measure, also by the teacher. In China, family instruction 
counts for much, and parents are in general very conscious of this 
duty towards their children, as may be gathered from the remark of 
a missionary quoted in the preceding chapter . 0 A well-known story, 
which reminds parents of this duty and used to form the second page 
of the First Book taught in school, is one about the mother of 
Mencius, the sage second only to Confucius. She became a widow at 
a comparatively early age, having only an infant son as her comfort 
and a weaving loom as her means of subsistence. Conscious that it is 
a sacred duty of parents to bring their children up in a worthy way, 

1 Mencius: Bk. IV, Pt. I, Oh. 7, Sec. 1. 

3 Book of History, Bk. VIII, Records ot Shang, Title lai Tsah, No. 7. 

3 Book of Odes (hfow Sche ), Title Da Yah, King Wen; Bk. XVI, No. 1 . The Ode 
was quoted in Mencius, Bit. IV', Pt. I, Ch, 7, Sec. t. 

1 The Chinese word is Ong, which means vicious, wicked, or sinful. Although the 
commentary says that it means ‘ugly and deformed’, yet as the commentary goes 
on to S'ay that ‘this chapter is to encourage men to reform'’, and as the subsequent 
clause speaks of rectification of oneself, ic is submitted that the word ‘sinful’ is 
correct. 

5 Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt. II, Ch. ^5, Sec, 2. Ic may incidentally be mentioned here 
that the tablet placed inside the Hall of the Temple of Heaven is inscribed with 
the words ’Empetor of Heaven, Shang Ti‘. 

9 See ante, p. 36. 
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she devoted herself piously and patiently to that task, and, convinced 
that ‘it is the good morals of the neighbours that constitute the good- 
ness of a neighbourhood ', 1 she changed her residence several times 
during the infancy of her son in search of a desirable home. One day, 
finding him unwilling to learn, she broke, partly by way ol reproach 
and partly in despair, a rod of her weaving implement, her principal 
means of livelihood — an incident in consequence of which he was 
instantly reformed, and which made a lasting influence on him. Her 
virtue and wisdom contributed much to his future greatness, and her 
example has ever since been a source of inspiration and model for 
Chinese women, being a familiar allusion in eulogies relating to good 
mothers. 

The tie between Leacher and pupil is sacred, the teacher ranking, 
in the scale of upper relations, only after the parents. In the early 
days of vicarious liability, the teacher was held even responsible in 
some way for the gravest crimes, such as high treason and part icicle, 
of his pupils. Before the introduction of the new system of education 
to meet modern needs, he taught nothing but the doctiines of 
Confucius and the philosophy of the Confucian School. His position, 
as moral guardian of the pupil, has since been appreciably modified; 
but even in the present day the relation between teacher and pupil 
is still highly respected and often constitutes a bond lasting for life. 
‘As I take’, says Goldsmith, ‘my shoes from the shoemaker and my 
coat from the tailor, so I take my religion from the priest .’ 2 The 
Chinaman, it may be said, takes his religion from his parents and, 
in the old days, also from his teacher. 

Ancestral worship, which is deep-rooted in custom, forms part of 
the Confucian faith. In every home there is an altar for the worship 
of ancestors, who are represented, if near, by tablets with their 
names engraved on them, and, if remote, by a general tablet en- 
graved with the words ‘Ancestors of all generations’, while in every 
village there are ancestral chapels for worship on certain days of the 
year. Ancestral worship is not due to superstition or meant to im- 
mortalize the ancestors, but is, in its essence, to foster filial affection, 
whereby other virtues may be attained; for filial affection being itself 
a virtue, its cultivation cannot fail to breed other virtues. It is be- 
lieved that if men are taught to have an affectionate regard even for 
the dead, they will understand more readily the duty of having an 
affectionate regard for the living. The disciple Tseng Tze, apparently 
addressing an advice to reigning rulers of his day, said: 

1 Confucius; Lim Yu, Pt. IV, Ch. I. The text for the words 'good morals' literally 

means 'virtue'. The translation follows die commentary. 

2 Boswell’s Life of Johnson; Bd. G. Birkbeck Hill, Vol. II, p, 214, 
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'Perform thy last duties to thy parents with devotion, and com- 
memorate them with reverence, even when they have long de- 
parted: (in this way) the virtue of the people will be heightened .' 1 

What that passage means may be thus explained. Death is apt to 
be considered as the end of things , and so one's sense of duty towards 
those who have passed away is easily liable to be alfccted. Has not 
Antony in Julius Caesar said: ‘But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
have stood against the world; now lies he there, and none so poor 
to do him reverence ?’ 2 Confucius has also said; ‘If a person, for 
three years (after the death of his father) does not deviate from his 
father’s way (which he may or may not follow ), 3 he may be said to 
have given proof of his filial piety .’ 4 The two observations are indeed 
different; but the point in common is that the continuance of rever- 
ence or affection after death shows that it is voluntary and genuine. 
Moreover, between living persons distance of space may make die 
heart grow fonder; but between the living and the dead, distance of 
time makes the memory grow fainter. If, however, those who govern 
set the example that death accentuates rather than attenuates one's 
sense of duty that is due, and that reverence or affection for another 
is nor effaced by death, even with the lapse of rime, the people in 
general, either by following their examples, or through their inspira- 
tion, cannot fail to acquire, in time and in various degrees, a deeper 
sense of the true meaning of human relationship and thus to befit 
themselves for the generation of a feeling of brotherhood towards 
their fellow men. 

All this may sound extravagant to the modern ear; for men of 
to-day are apt to judge the past by the present and, consequently, 
to regard as primitive what was in fact the seed of culture and 
civilization, just as they are accustomed to call the Stone Age or the 
'Bronze Age primitive, without realizing that these were marked 
stages of progress in the history of man. Similarly, man’s advance- 
ment in morals or ethics also had its stages and beginning. Though 
according to Chinese philosophy, as we shall see in the next chapter, 
man’s nature tends to good, yet it could not be expected that, from 
the very commencement of mankind, man was able to love his 
neighbour. As we have seen in the preceding chapter, even the prac- 
tice of interment was only of a tardy growth, and it was filial affec- 
tion, stirred by the terrible sight of the parental corpses being 

1 Confucius: Lwi Yu, Pc. I, Ch. g. 

2 Shakespeare; Julius Caesar, Act III, Sc. II, Ls. 124-6. 

8 See Commentary. 

4 Confucius: Lun Y11, Pt. I, Ch. 11. 
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devoured by wild animals, that gave birdi to that practice, which 
seems to us to-day so simple and natural. This enables us to infer 
that the primitive man must have first practised Lhc benevolent 'art' 
of saving his parents from death due to hunger, when they had ceased 
to be able to feed themselves on their own strength, before he ever 
did the same thing to the helpless strangers who lived in the neigh- 
bouring caves, for the love ol one’s neighbour being a wider love 
must have had its seed, in the remote clays, in the love ol one’s nearest 
relatives. From die love ol the nearest relatives, men have learned 
not only to love mankind in general but also to be kind (as dis- 
tinguished from being capriciously sentimental) to animals; for kind- 
ness to animals is but a further development of that benevolent 
feeling bred in the love of one’s fellow beings. The ancient sages, 
realizing this, saw in filial affection not only a virtue in itself but 
also the germ of other virtues, and so iostcred it by various institu- 
tions, such as the doctrine of filial piety and ancestral worship, not 
merely as a virtue for its own sake bur also as a means of advancing 
the happiness of mankind. That is why it is said that ‘filial piety is 
the root (or first step in the cultivation) of virtue ’, 1 and that 'no sin 
is greater than conduct contrary ro filial piety ’, 2 because it poisons 
the spring of nature. 

It is, however, only to be expected that this idea of ancestral 
worship is not always understood, particularly by those to whom such 
worship is an alien institution. ‘The system of ancestral worship’, 
says an author, ‘when rightly understood in its true significance, is 
one of the heaviest yokes which ever a people was compelled to bear. 
As pointed out by Dr. Yates, the hundred of millions of living 
Chinese are under the most galling subjection to the countless 
thousands of millions of the dead. “The generation of to-day is 
chained to the generation of the past.”. . . And while the generations 
of those who have passed from the stage continue to be regarded as 
the true divinities by the Chinese people, how is it possible that China 
shall take a single real step forward ?’ 8 

But the living Chinese are no more ‘chained’ to the dead than the 
dead are ‘chained’ to the living. The fact that the Chinese visit their 
ancestral tombs once a year and worship their ancestral tablets at 
home a few times annually, if possible, does not, in their opinion, 
and cannot, in the nature of things, hinder in any way their progress 
— a fact that may be seen in their unflinching resistance against 
aggression in the Second World War. 

1 Book of Filial Piety, Ch. i; Confucius; Lun Yu, Pr, I, Cfi, 2, Sec. 2, 

’■ Book of Filial Piety, Ch. ix. 

3 Arthur H. Smith; Chinese Characteristics, p, 184. 
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The doctrines of Confucius so far referred to, if they have a bearing 
on the duties of man, are more or less only of a general character. 
Before corning to those of a specific nature it may be helpful to give 
a short sketch of his life 1 and a bird’s-eye view of his doctrines as a 
whole. Confucius was born 551 B.c. in that part of China, then known 
as Lu, now forming part of the Shantung province, famous after the 
First World War in the episode of the restitution of Kiao Chau by 
Japan to China. During infancy he showed extraordinary cultural 
tendency in the display of his toys. On reaching manhood lie became 
a minor official and a public teacher. In the latter capacity he crystal- 
lized into principles the wisdom of the ancient sages and formulated 
the fundamental rules of conduct of man, which, thanks to his 
disciples, have been preserved Lo posterity. According to a legend, 
he went to Chow to consult Lao Tze (Founder of Taoism) on Li 
(moral rules of correct conduct), who on parting said: 

‘I have heard that the rich and the high-stationed make gifts to 
others in the form of property, while the virtuous do so in the form 
of advice. Though I cannot play the part of the rich or the high- 
stationed, may I assume for the moment the role of the virtuous 
and take the liberty of making you a gift in words? At the present 
day, men who are clever with deep discernment and yet put them- 
selves within the teach of death are those who are fond of finding 
fault with others; men who are eloquent with wide knowledge and 
yet put themselves in danger are those who are fond of divulging 
others’ vices. A son should not consider his person as his own 
(when his parents ate living); a minister should not wait to be dis- 
graced (i.e„ should not cling to his post when his words are no 
longer listened to).’ 2 

After his return from Chow the number of his disciples grew. At 
the age of thirty-six, when Lu, his native State, was in disturbance 
and its ruler fled to Chi, he went also to Chi, where he served again as an 
official. But subsequently, on account of an intrigue against him, he 
left Chi and returned to Lu. At the age of forty-three, when a power- 
ful minister of Lu usurped the authority of the State, he retired and, 

1 The narration that follows is partly based on the Preface to Lmi Yu; Ed, Sgc Bn 
Bet Yao. 

3 Family Sayings of Confucius , Bk. Ill, p. 1. The contents of this work are believed 
to have been chietiy recorded by the near descendants of Confucius, basing them- 
selves on traditions rather than on what Confucius was actually heat'd to say at 
the time as in the case of the Analects or the Chung Yung, This story is referred 
to because, apart from giving an indication of the philosophy of Lao Tze, it is 
generally regarded as a clue to the proximate date of his existence, which is in 
fact controversial. 
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with the view of purifying the past for the better enlightenment of 
the future, devoted his time to the revision of the ancient Odes, 
history, Li (moral rules ol correct conduct) and cultural music , 1 
while his disciples further grew in number. At (he age of fifty-one, 
he was appointed Prefect of the Capital and, as a result ol his good 
administration, was rapidly promoted up to Minister of State. At 
the age of fifty-six, he became Prime Minister . 8 After he had as- 
sumed this office for three months, the country was so well governed 
that theft disappeared. The good government of Lu roused fears and 
jealousies among neighbouring States, of which Chi sent to the 
Duke of Lu a band of women musicians in order to make him indulge 
in dissipations. The Duke fell a victim to the plot, with the result 
that Confucius gave up his office and left for another State. Thence 
onwards, he travelled from one Stare to another with a group of 
disciples, continuing, without fear or fatigue, to preach his doctrines 
to a deteriorating world which he hoped to save. In this long inter- 
state journey, he was in danger twice. In different periods of his life, 
though out of office, he was often consulted by rulers of various 
States, Ultimately, he was recalled to Lu, his native State, when he 
had reached the age of sixty-eight. But he no longer desired to be in 
office, and so devoted his time and energy to the revision and editing 
of the ancient Classics, hoping that the basis of a civilization and 
culture that had been built up by the accumulated wisdom and virtue 
of the past might thus be preserved for future generations. The num- 
ber of his disciples had then reached three thousand, among whom 
seventy-two were very learned and virtuous. At the age of seventy- 
one, he wrote the history of his period, known as Spring and Autumn 
(722-481 b . c .). When this work was completed, ‘traitorous ministers 
and treacherous sons were alarmed ’; 3 because it put on record, and 
would thus make known to posterity, the evil deeds of the time 
coupled with the names of their authors. He attached so much im- 
portance to this work that he expressed the wish that lie should be 
known and judged by it . 4 As subsequent generations have under- 
stood it, he, in fulfilling the role of the impartial historian and 
mouthpiece of righteousness, has, by the simple means of appro ba- 

1 See chapter on Art for reasons for which great importance was attached to music 
in ancient days. 

8 Iiistoiy by Sze Ma Chien, Bk. XLVII, p. 8. Foreign students of Chinese history 
.should note that Dr. Legge's challenge to the fact that Confucius was ever Prime 
Minister of his native State (The Chinese Classics, Vol. I, Prolegomena, p. 74) was 
based on erroneous references, mistaking even the date of the Premiership, which 
is the fourteenth year of Duke Ting. 

3 Mencius, Bk. Ill, Pt. II, Ch. 9, Sec. 11. 

4 Mencius, Bk, HI, Pt, II, Ch. 9, Sec, 8. 
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cion or condemnation of certain deeds or events, cleared the path for 
right and just thinking and judgment, revealing the light of truth 
to the everlasting enlightenment of posterity. He died at the ane of 
seventy-three. How his death was lamented may be gathered from the 
following bewailing words of the Ruler of his native State: 

‘Alas! Heaven has no pity on my State by not leaving it that 
venerable man! Now, I am left alone on the throne like a sorrowful 
sick man. Oh, my Reverend Father! There will be no one to guide 
me!’ 1 

All his disciples mourned for him for three years. One of them Tze 
Rung, whose name is frequently mentioned in these pages, lived by 
his tomb for six years. 

He had one son named Lee, 3 who died before him, and one grand- 
son named Tze Sze, who composed the well-known treatise, Doctrine 
oj the Consistent (or Golden ) Mean, based on ancient doctrines as taught 
by him and his disciples. This and another well-known treatise 
called the Great Learning, which was based on his own doctrines but 
composed by his disciple Tseng Tze, forming part of the school 
text-books in the old system of education, may be said to be the 
groundwork of the teachings of the Confucian School, Both works 
are highly philosophic, and some idea of their contents may be 
gathered Irom the following comments ol Pauthier: 3 

1. Concerning the Doctrine of the Consistent Mean: 'On pent ctr- 
tainetnenl le mettre h cote, sinon au-dessns de tout cc <pte la philosophic 
ancienne nous a laisse cle plus elevc et cle plus pur.’ * 

2. Concerning the Great Learning: ‘Apres avoir lu ce petit traite, 
on demeure convaincu que le htt chi philosophe chinois a ete i’enseigner hs 
devoirs du gouvernewent politique comme cenx du perfectionncment de 
soi-mcme. et de la pratique tie la vertu par toils les homines .’ 6 

Before setting out the basic principles of the two doctrines, which 
cover a wide field, an introductory explanation, first of all, of the 
elementary meaning of the term Mean, or Consistent Mean as 

1 Jaw Chnan, Bk. VI, l6th year of Duke Aoi. 

- Let means carp, His son yeas so named because, on the birthday of the latter, he 
received a cup from the Ruler of his native State. The name so given was a mark 
of respect to the donor. 

:) See Livrcs Sttcrds de 1 ‘ Orient, Introduction, p. xiii; Ed. 1840. 

1 'One may certainly place it by the side of, it not above, all that is the loftiest 
and puresr which ancient philosophy has bequeathed to us.' 
c 'After having read this small treatise, one tests convinced that the aim of the 
Chinese philosopher has been to teach the duties of political government like 
those of perfecting oneself and of the practice of virtue by all men’. 
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adopted here, map be helpful. In Chinese the term is called Chung 
Yung. Clung (Lit., central or middle) means ‘without being inclined 
to any' side and without excess or deficiency’ 1 and signifies ‘the 
Right Path that should be pursued by all within the universe ’. 2 
Yung (Lit. ordinary or constant) means ‘normal ’ 3 or ‘invariable ’ 4 
and signifies ‘the Permanent Principle that governs all within the 
universe ’. 5 * From these it may be formulated that what is balanced, 
normal, and consistent is within the Right Path and accords with 
the Permanent Principle, as dictated by Nature, and what is un- 
balanced, abnormal, and inconsistent, even though it may have the 
semblance ol goodness, deviates from both. However, the doctrine 
does not, as is sometimes supposed, teach merely the practice ol 
moderation or the taking ol the middle course or the adoption ol the 
mean between two extremes , 0 which is only another way of saying 
the middle course, though, in its application, it may in certain cases 
coincidentally point to that direction. Still less is it like ‘the doctrine 
of the Peripatetics, which placed all virtue in a medium between two 
opposite vices ’. 7 8 Those who think so cannot be taken to mean seri- 
ously. Let tts take the simple case of eating or dressing. The Mean 
does not lie between eating nothing and eating to bursting point, 
or between going naked like the Adamites and dressing up to 
the chin. That would be a mean between two extremes which are 
evils or opposite vices, though in these two instances the mean would 
accidentally be right. The proper Mean, according to the doctrine, 
however, is between underfed and overied or between underdressed 
and overdressed. 

Let us now vary the illustration. Generosity is a virtue. But one 
who is ‘more generous to his friends than just to his creditors ' 9 
cannot be regarded as practising a perfect virtue; because that kind 
of conduct, though it is the fruit of good nature and rooted in vir- 
tuous soil, does, at least unintentionally, injustice to others. The 
Mean would be ‘just to your creditors and generous to your friends’. 
Again, to be charitable is a virtue, and to help the needy is a 
charitable act. But the conduct of a millionaire who gives his whole 

1 Chu Tzc, post-classical orthodox commentator of rhe Confucian Classics, 

2 Ching Tzc , a great philosopher of the eleventh century', whom Chu Tzc acknow- 
ledged as his master. He was one of the two brothers reverentially called ‘the two 
Chings’ and ranked with the ancient Worthies. 

3 Chu Tze, 

4 Ching Tze. 

0 Ching Tze. 

« See Mencius, Bk. VII, Pt. I, Ch. 26, Sec. 3. 

7 Leggc: The Chinese Classics, Vol. I, Prolegomena, p. 47. 

8 This was said of Goldsmith, 
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fortune to the first beggar he meets in Wall Street on going to his 
office in the morning, though an extraordinarily charitable act, can 
hardly be regarded as a perfect virtue; because it is eccentric, and 
abnormal. If, instead of giving his whole fortune to the first beggar 
he meets in the street, he were to give it to a board of trustees to be 
administered lor the benefit of the needy, the act would be different. 
In other words, abnormality is a deviation from the Mean. Again, 
politeness is good and impoliteness is bad. But the Mean is not to 
be lound between politeness and impoliteness or between good and 
bad. To be impolite or bad is entirely out of the question. The Mean 
lies between being not polite enough and being excessively polite, 
either of which is a deviation; for the one may give the appearance 
of discourtesy, while die other may be construed as servility or insin- 
cerity. Therefore either excess or deficiency is a mark of imperfection; 
for ‘to go beyond (a thing) is (oil the right path) just as not to come 
up to it.’ J It is true that if is better ro err on the right side than on 
the wrong side; but this does not mean that one should err at all.' 
It is a principle to be invoked only when one is in doubt as to the 
correctness of one’s action. For instance, it is a maxim of the Chinese 
that a judge should ‘rather err in letting off a person who is guilty 
than err in condemning to death a person who is innocent ’. 0 How- 
ever, if one errs, there is an error and die act or conduct cannot be 
regarded as perfect. Hence, excess, like abnormality, is a deviation 
from the Mean. But it must not be thought from this diat the Mean 
imposes a limit in all actions, as the word itself might seem to sug- 
gest. There is, for instance, no limit in doing good, and there are 
occasions on which even life may have to be given up for the sake of 
virtue . 1 * 3 Indeed, in order to be able to conform to the Mean, one 
often has to exert oneself to the utmost, just as one has to learn many 
complicated things in order to be able to do some simple thing simply; 
for to be able to conform to the Mean often requires not only virtue 
but also wisdom and courage. If someone’s hat has been blown away 
by a gale and you run half a mile to recover it for him, this is admir- 
able; but if it had been blown into the sea, and you jumped over- 
board, risking your life for it, this might be virtuous and courageous, 
but would be lacking in wisdom, for it is out of all proportion and, 
in consequence, deviates from the Mean. Therefore, the Mean im- 
plies due proportion and not mere moderation, though in certain 
cases die one may coincide with the other. Briefly, it may be said 

1 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XI, Ch. 15. 

a Book of History, Bk. IV, Records of Yu, Tide La Yu Mu. This indicates that the 
maxim is mote than 4,000 years old. 

3 See post, p. 67 for sayings of Confucius and Mencius on this point. 
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that conduct conforming to the Mean is to do the right thing in the 
right way. Al leasL this is one aspect of the doctrine. It is difficult to 
attain; for the equilibrium of the mind is apt to be disturbed by 
vaiious feelings, and, when that equilibrium is disturbed, actions 
deviate from the Mean. 

By propoi tion is meant not merely a harmonious relation between act 
and acting but also a harmonious relation in the cultivation and com- 

O 

bination of human qualities essential to the attainment of perfection 
or the highest achievement. For instance, knowledge, virtue, and 
courage are all admirable qualities; but none of them without the 
others can enable one to reach the peak of excellence. Virtue alone 
may, indeed, be as luminous as a star, bur it is only when accom- 
panied by knowledge and courage that it can shine like die sun, 
whereas either knowledge or courage, if nor accompanied by virtue, 
may often bring about darkness. A philosopher has said: ‘Courage 
is so essential to virtue that I admire it even when it is associated 
with vice/ In this he must have meant that virtue needs courage as 
its minister, while courage needs virtue as its mother. As to know- 
ledge unassociated with virtue one has only to remember the Biblical 
story of the Garden of Eden in order to have a proper estimation of 
its worth on the day of its birth. 

Lastly, the Doctrine combats conduct or doctrines that arc fanatic, 
unnatural, or beyond human comprehenson; because, being such, 
they cannot be in accord with the dictate of Nature. Falsehood has 
always a semblance of goodness, which is a cloak that Falsehood has 
stolen from Truth and lends to Deceit; but Time will expose them 
both. That is why Confucius said: ‘To indulge in researches of what 
is beyond human comprehension and practise what is abnormal (or 
fanatic) (hoping thus) to be honourably mentioned in after-genera- 
tions (i.e., to fish for a name) is what I would not do ,’ 1 That is also 
why it is said that ‘the rule of the ancient sage Kings 2 was essentially 
human, resorting neither to what is abnormal or whimsical as a pre- 
tension to exaltedness nor to what is inhuman or unnatural as a bail: 
for popularity ', 3 

The teaching of The Great Learning may be summed up in one 
sentence: The moral improvement of one’s own person is the root or starting 
point of all achievements. That virtue should be cultivated for its own 
sake is a principle that is self-evident. What may need elucidation 
is that even for achievements, it is necessary first of all to cultivate 

1 Do chins of the Consistent Mean , Ch. n. 

a Lit., Yao and Shun (Emperors of the Golden Age) and The Three Kings (Founders 

of the Hsia, Shang, and Chow dynasties). 

1 Ou Yang Shiii, eminent scholar of Sung dynasty. See Collected Ancient Assays, 
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virtue, winch alone can give one the moral guidance and strength 
essential to noble achievements, and the lack of which often brings 
about disaster in their attempts. There may be men who have 
accomplished much with little virtue, but there are more who have 
been ruined for rhe lack of it. Have there not been men who might 
have shone in life or in history but for their ‘slips'? Even a genius 
like Francis Bacon could not escape from the operation of this moral 
logic, though, through the soothing influence of time, men are to-day 
interested more in Ins Novum Organum rib in in his impeachment. 
Achievements as such can never atone for the lack of virtue; though 
they may incline the world to be indulgent to it. What seems to 
have been atonement is really a case where great virtues in the form 
of achievements over-redeem or ovet-shadow certain vices or moral 
weaknesses. Thcrclore no truly great man is not great both in achieve- 
ment and in virtue: he is great not merely in certain capacity or 
capacities but also as a man. Chinese sages, wanting to inculcate this 
truth on men, have been wont to place virtue before achievement. 
Thus the Book of Great Learning, in praise of King Wen, called in 
Chinese Wen Wang, virtual founder of the Chow Dynasty (1122.-255 
b.c.) and one of the noblest and most venerated personages in Chinese 
history, refers to his virtues rather than his achievements: 

'In the Booh oj Odes it is said: “How vast and profound was the 
virtue of King Wen! What splendour he incessantly displayed in 
abiding by his goals!’’ 1 (For instance) as sovereign, he abode by 
benevolence; as subject, he abode by reverence (i.e., loyalty); as vson, 
he abode by filial piety, as father he abode by parental tenderness; 
and in intercourse with the people, he abode by sincerity.’ 8 

These are no empty words, as they concerned a man who lived 
more than three thousand years ago, when civilization in a great 
part of the world had hardly begun. With, these preliminary explana- 
tions, the essential parts of the two works may now be set out. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE CONSISTENT MEAN 

‘What Heaven ordains is called nature ( i.e ., the natural law). 
What conforms to nature (i.e., the natural law) is called the Right 
Path. What regulates the Right Path (for men's guidance, such 
as various institutions) is called Instruction. 

‘The Right Path may not be departed from for any moment. 
What may be departed from is not the Right Path. Therefore the 

1 Book 0 f Odes (Mow Schc), Title Du Yah, King Wen; Bk, XVI, No. 1 . 

8 The Great Learning, Ch. 3, Sec. 3. 
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jinn T^e (i.e., Noble Man) is (particularly) careful, when unob- 
served, 1 and is (particularly) apprehensive, when unheard , 2 (lest: 
in such circumstances he might go astray). 

'(In the moral sense) nothing is so evident as what is secret 
( because the more secret a thing is, the more evident it is to oneself 
or one’s conscience); and nothing is so manifest as what is minute 
(because the minute is nevertheless the positive beginning). [In 
other words, no wrong is permissible, even though it may be con- 
cealed, and no wrong is so small as to be negligible.] For this 
reason the fiun T^e (t.e,, Noble Man) is (particularly) vigilant over 
what is known to himself alone (i.e., his thoughts and conduct that 
are known only to himself, a lest he might in these deviate from the 
Right Path). 

‘The feeling of pleasure, anger, grief, or joy 1 not being aroused, 
the mind is said to be in a state of equilibrium. Such feelings being 
aroused and reacting in a proper degree, the mind is said to be in 
a state of harmony. Equilibrium is the universal source (from which 
all natural feelings and reasons spring). Harmony is the universal 
path (through which all that conform to nature pass). 

‘When equilibrium and harmony reach the highest point, the 
whole universe is tranquil, and all things flourish .' 5 

The meaning of the last paragraph, so far as it applies to the 
individual, may be explained as follows; With mental equilibrium, 
one will be able to attain impartiality in judgment and, with mental 
harmony, one will be able to avoid error in action, and, with the two 
cultivated to perfection, so that all forms of selfishness and improper 
feelings are eliminated, one will be able to see all things in their 
proper order and find that the world is with, rather than against, 
oneself; for, to borrow the words of Milton, 

‘The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven .’ 0 

1 The text, literally, is in the active sense; but, put in tire passive sense, it is more 
harmonious with the meaning of the next paragraph, The commentary does not 
restrict it to the active sense. Besides, to say ‘to have seen nobody', as interpreted 
in the Book of Li (Bk. LII, Title Chung Yung, No. 31), is really equivalent to saying 
'to have been seen by nobody’, at least one would believe so, 

2 The text of this, like the other, is, literally, in the active sense, and it is for the 
same reasons as in the other that it has been put in the passive sense here. 

8 See Tks Gnat learning, L.h. VI, and Complete IVorks of IVa/ig Yang hling, Bk. T, p. 18. 

4 It is possible that this enumeration is not meant to be exhaustive, The Book of li 
speaks of ‘seven feelings’, which include love, hate, and desire. See ante, p, 1.6. 

0 These passages form the first chapter of the work, being rhe doctrine which Tze 
Sze, grandson of Confucius, expounds in the subsequent chapters. 

4 Paradise Lost, Bk. I, Ls. .2.54-5. 
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To the above two passages may be, added the following: 

‘The world has long been denuded of truth and righteousness. 
Heaven is about to use the Master as the clarion 1 (to proclaim, 
them )/ 2 

This passage indicates that, even when Confucius was living, there 
were people who believed that he had a divine mission. But whatever 
inference may be drawn from these passages, the Chinese people 
never thought of divinizing him — an act that would have been 
contrary to the teachings of Confucius, who never claimed to be 
superhuman. They have, however, followed his teachings for over 
2.000 vears and revere him as ‘The Master for All Ages’ (Vann Si 
Schue Bi'ew). Speaking of the Confucian Analects ( Lun Yu), the philo- 
sopher Ching Tze 3 4 said: 

‘There are people who, having read the Analects, feel nothing 
at all; there are others who, having read them, feel they have 
found one or two sentences to their delight; there are others who, 
having read them, begin (Lit. know) to love them, and there ate 
others who, having read them, feel themselves in such an ecstasy 
that they dance with joy without realizing what they are doing.’ “ 

To the above I may add that the teachings of Confucius are so true 
to Nature, so noble in diction, so lofty in conception, so full of 
wisdom, and so rich in good sense, that, in hours of joy, they give 
us moderation; in hours of trouble, they give us guidance; and, at all 
times, they serve to purify our hearts, strengthen out character, and 
pacify our souls. The fact that they are sporadic is itself an additional 
proof of their genuineness, and the fact that, when put together, 
they form a coherent and systematic whole, pointing to the same 
direction— -from purification of the heart of the individual to the 
love of mankind — show convincingly that truth, as they reveal, is 
not obscure, transient, or accidental, but clear, permanent, and cer- 
tain, and that the path of duty for man is one and the same. 

Let me, for illustration, quote a simple passage from the Analects: 

A disciple asked how parents should be served within the mean- 
ing of filial piety. The master replied: ‘The difficulty lies in the 
countenance (i.e., the manner of service). When there is work to 

1 Lit., ‘wooden bell’, which was a bell with a wooden tongue, employed in ancient 
days to proclaim something important. 

2 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. Ill, Ch. 24, 

3 See ante, p. 58, note 2. 

4 See Preface to Inn Yu; Ed. S<c Bu Bei Yao, Chung Hua Publishing Co., Shanghai. 
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first purified and made sincere ! their thoughts. Wishing to purify 
and make sincere their thoughts, they first perfected their moral 
knowledge. The perfection of moral knowledge lies in the pro- 
found and conscientious study of (the true meanings and reasons 
of) things (and affairs). 

‘It is only when (the true meanings and reasons of) things (and 
aflairs) have been profoundly and conscientiously studied that the 
moral knowledge can 2 be perfected. It is only when the moral 
knowledge has been perfected that che thoughts can be purified 
and made sincere. It is only when the thoughts are purified and 
made sincere that the heart can be rectified. It is only when the 
heart is rectified that the person can be morally improved. It is 
only when the person is morally improved that the family can be 
put in good order. It is only when the family has been put in good 
order chat the State can be well governed. It is only when the State 
is well governed that the world can be peaceful. From che son of 
Heaven to the masses (i.e., from the highest to the humblest) all 
must consider the moral improvement of their own persons as the 
root (or starting point of all achievements). It is not in the nature 
of things that, when the source is in confusion, what has to be 
derived from it can be in good order. That one who cares little for 
what is the more important (to him) and (at the same time) cares 
much for what is less important (to him) is a case that has never 
existed .’ 3 


Let us now come back to our main subject. The teachings of" 
Confucius are not in the form of commands, but in that of observa- 
tions, or of approbations or disapprobations of certain conduct or 
deeds, or of definitions of what is right and what is wrong, or of 
answers to questions on fundamental problems of life, leaving no 
doubt in the minds of those who either listened ro him at the time, 
or might read his words afterwards, as ro the path of duty drat should 
be pursued. He never professed to teach anything new, not that he 
found that generally what was new was false ’, 1 but that he would 

The words made sincere may well be rendered as 'steadied', that is, making 
i t h e thoughts unswayed by false doctrines or ideas, or self-interest. 

" commentary for Using the word 'can' in this paragraph. 

These passages are the teachings of Confucius, forming the commencing chapter 
of the work. As an instance of the meaning of the last sentence, it may be said 
tnat he who has little affection for those to whom he is bound by a natural tie 
and professes an excessive aflcction for others to whom he is not So bound, acts 
at best from caprice or selfish motives rather than from true benevolence. 

' Saying of Goldsmith. Boswell’s Life of Johnson ; Ed. G. Birkbeck Hill, Vol. TIL 
p. 376. 
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not claim any credit for himself, maintaining that he only ‘trans- 
mitted the doctrines of the ancients ’. 1 * He declined to be ranked as a 
sage or even as a man of perfect virtue, saying: ‘As to the sage or the 
man of perfect virtue , 3 liovv dare I consider myself to be one .’ 3 Still 
less did he claim to have a divine mission. Voltaire said that he knew 
a philosopher who had in his study no other portrait than that of 
Confucius, at the bottom of which were written the followin'? lines: 

O 

‘Without assumption he explor’d the mind, 

Unveil’d the light of reason to mankind, 

Spoke as a sage and never as a seer, 

Yet, strange to say, his country held him dear .’ 4 

However, there are opinions that the following two passages con- 
sisting of words uttered by Confucius on two different occasions to 
allay the fear ol his disciples, when he was in great danger, seem to 
indicate chat he was conscious of a divine mission: 

X. ‘Heaven having endowed me with such virtue, what can 
Huan Hui 5 * do to me (against the will of Heaven )?’ 0 

2. ‘Since the death of King Wen , 7 * * has not the cause of culture 
(i.e. , truth) n been entrusted to me? If Heaven had allowed the cause 
ol" culture (i.e., truth) to perish, no one who died (i.e., lived) after 
him would possibly have been permitted to acquire a knowledge 
of that cause. If Heaven does not allow that cause to perish, what 
can the people of Kang ” do to me (against the will of Heaven )?’ 1 0 


1 Confucius: Ivn Yu, Pt, VII, Ch. I. 

5 The Chinese word is yun, which sometimes, particularly when used with other 
terms of ethics, such as ‘righteousness’, for instance, means benevolence or perfect 
benevolence, that is, love of mankind accompanied with the desire to promote 
men's prosperity and happiness, but more often, as in the case here, means virtue 
or perfect virtue, that is, moral excellence of which benevolence forms part. 
Therefore the word has to be rendered sometimes in the one sense and sometimes 
in the other. 

a Confucius: I.un Yu, Pt. VII, Ch. 33. 

4 Dictionary of Philosophy; English ed. 

6 A high officer of Sung, who threatened the life of Confucius. 

,(l Confucius; Lun Yu, Pt. VII, Ch. 22. 

7 Virtual founder of the Chow dynasty (1122-255 B.C.) and one of the noblest and 
most venerated personages in Chinese history. 

* ‘It was out of modesty that Confucius used on this occasion the word culture 
instead of the word truth. By culture, which is tire manifested part of truth, is 
meant the various noble institutions, such as moral rules of correct conduct 
(Li). 1 — Orthodox commentary. 

0 The people of Kang mistook Confucius for another person against whom they 
had a grievance, 

10 Confucius: Lun I'm, Pt, IX, Ch. 5 - 
E 
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To the above two passages may be added the following: 

‘The world has long been denuded of truth and righteousness. 
Heaven is about to use the Master as the clarion 1 (to proclaim 
them )/ 2 

This passage indicates that, even when Confucius was living, there 
were people who believed that he had a divine mission. But whatever 
inference may be drawn from these passages, the Chinese people 
never thought of divinizing him — an act that would have been 
contrary to the teachings of Confucius, who never claimed to be 
superhuman. They have, however, followed his teachings for over 
2.000 years and revere him as ‘The Master for All Ages’ ( Vann Si 
Schue Biew). Speaking of the Confucian Analects (Lun Yu), the philo- 
sopher Ching Tze 3 said: 

‘There are people who, having read the Analects, feel nothing 
at all; there are others who, having read them, feel they have 
found one or two sentences to their delight; there are others who, 
having read them, begin (Lit. know) to love them, and there are 
others who, having read them, feel themselves in such an ecstasy 
that they dance with joy without realizing what they are doing .’ 1 

To the above I may add that the teachings of Confucius are so true 
to Nature, so noble in diction, so lofty in conception, so full of 
wisdom, and so rich in good sense, that, in hours of joy, they give 
us moderation; in hours of trouble, they give us guidance; and, at all 
times, they serve to purify our hearts, strengthen out character, and 
pacify our souls. The fact that they are sporadic is itself an additional 
proof of their genuineness, and the fact that, when put together, 
they form a coherent and systematic whole, pointing to the same 
direction — from purification of the heart of the individual to the 
love of mankind — show convincingly chat truth, as they reveal, is 
not obscure, transient, or accidental, but clear, permanent, and cer- 
tain, and that the path of duty for man is one and the same. 

Let me, for illustration, quote a simple passage from the Analects: 

A disciple asked how patents should be served within the mean- 
ing of filial piety. The master replied: ‘The difficulty lies in the 
countenance (i.e., the manner of service). When there is work to 

1 Lit., ‘wooden bell’, which was a beli with a wooden tongue, employed in ancient 
days to proclaim something important. 

2 Confucius: lun Yu, Pt. Ill, Ch. 24, 

3 See ante, p. 58, nate z. 

1 See Preface to Lun Yu; Ed. S*e Bu Bei Yao, Chung Hua Publishing Co., Shanghai. 
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be done, the youths take the toil, and, when there are wine and 
food to be enjoyed, they offer them to the elders: can this (alone) 
be regarded as filial piety}’ 1 2 

In other words, the service must be rendered in the proper manner; 
for if it is true that 'bounty always receives part of its value from the 
manner in which it is bestowed’, 3 it must be more so in the case of 
service rendered in consequence of duty. However, what I intend to 
discuss here is not that passage itself but only rhe principle, ‘when 
there is work to be done, the youths take the toil, and, when there 
are wine and food to be enjoyed, they offer them to the elders’, which 
is regarded by the Chinese as a general rule of conduct lor young men, 
and which well-behaved young men in China are often heard to 
quote politely in rendering service to elders, to whom they are under 
no obligation. Here the cynic may say that such a doctrine sounds 
like ‘Heads I win, tails you lose for the elders'. But in the Titanic 
disaster did not men, in conformity with the rule of the sea, even 
give up without a murmur their seats in the lifeboats to children and 
women, some of whom were very old, when the ship was sinking? 
The two cases are, indeed, different, but the spirit in them is the 
same, and I have cited the latter, merely because it is striking and 
familiar to my readers. The Titanic tragedy, on account of its magni- 
tude, roused world-wide sympathy and raised a lively discussion in 
the press as to the economic wisdom of sacrificing men, in the prime 
of their lives and full of promises, in favour of old women whose days 
of existence might, perhaps, be numbered. But it was unanimously 
agreed that noble sacrifices were never made in vain, and, as a corner 
stone of civilization, would outweigh, in the long run, any economic 
advantages that might be apparent at the time. For what a world 
would it be, if things were otherwise? So we are taught by our Sages, 
the following rules: 

1. ‘The man of high aims or of perfect virtue will not seek life 
at the expense of virtue, and would even sacrifice his life for the 
attainment of virtue.’ a 

2. ‘To do good is (a privilege) that one does not yield even to 
one’s teacher.’ 4 

3. ‘I love life and I also love righteousness; but if I cannot have 
both, I will forgo life and choose righteousness.’ s 

1 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. II, Ch, 8. 

8 Boswell’s Life of Johnson; Ed. G. Birkbeck Hill, Vol.I, p. 576, 'Letter to Earl of Bute’ . 

3 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XV, Ch. 8. 

4 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XV, Ch. 35. 

5 Mencius, Rk. VI, Pt. I, Ch, to, Sec. I. 
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4. 'In sight of profit, think of righteousness; in sight of danger, 
be prepared to give up (your) life,’ 1 

‘In sight of wealth, it is not to be acquired contrary to righte- 
ousness; in face of danger, it is not to be avoided contrary to 
righteousness,’ 2 

O 

Now let me take another passage of a very different nature: 

‘The stable having been burnt down, the Master returning from 
Court asked: “Has any person been hurt?”, without inquiring 
about the horses.’ 3 

Here the cynic may say that the Master was unkind to animals; 
because, as a stable had been burnt down, it was more likely that 
horses than men had been killed or hurt, and he asked only about men 
and not horses. But are there not people who feel more pain at seeing 
a dog or an ass being kicked than at seeing a fellow creature being 
even worse treated, sneering, perhaps, that the latter is of an inferior 
race? And are there not people who would shed tears over the death 
of a pet and yet have no compassion for the sufferings of men? A 
man who loves his fellow beings is a kind-hearted man, and a kind- 
hearted man is likely to be kind to animals. But the reverse is not 
necessarily true; because a man who loves lower animals is not neces- 
sarily a kind-hearted man. In this light the anxiety felt by the Master 
about human lives at the time may be better comprehended. 

The two passages just quoted have been selected not for their pro- 
fundity in meaning, but rather for the simplicity of it, in order to 
show that, even in the most casual and simple remarks of the Sage, 
there is a grain of profound truth. 

Foreigners who pay tributes to Confucius or Confttcian teachings 
are many, e.g.: 

1. ‘Confucius’, says Prof. Giles, ‘taught man’s duty to his 
neighbour; he taught virtue for virtue’s sake, and not for the hope 
of reward or fear of punishment. . . . The Confucian teachings 
which are of the very highest order of morality, and which have 
moulded the Chinese people for so many centuries, helping perhaps 
to give them a cohesion and stability remarkable among die nations 
of the world, should not be lightly cast aside, A scientific training, 
enabling us to annihilate time and space, to extend indefinitely die 
uses and advantages of matter in all its forms, and to mitigate 

1 Confucius; Lun Yu, Pc. XIV, Ch. 13. This is only part of the chapter, but is 
always regarded as a maxim by itself. 

2 Bock of Li, Bk. I; Ed. % Bit Bci Yuo. 

3 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. X, Ch. 12, 
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the burden of suffering which is laid upon the greater portion of 
the human race, still requires to be effectively supplemented by a 
moral training, to teach man his duty towards his neighbour.’ 1 

2. It would be hard to overestimate’, says Dr. Williams, ‘the 
influence of Confucius in his ideal princely scholar, and the power 
for good over his race which this conception has ever since exerted, 
flic immeasurable influence in after-ages of the character thus 
portrayed proves how lofty W2S his own standard, and the national 
conscience has ever since assented to the justice of the portrait.’ a 
‘No people’, says Mr. Meadows, ‘whether of ancient or modern 
times, has possessed a sacred literature so completely exempt as the 
Chinese lrom licentious descriptions, and from every offensive 
expression. There is not a single sentence in the whole of the 
sacred Books and their annotations that may not be read aloud in 
any family circle in England.’ 3 ‘Throughout the Confucian 
Canon’, says a third, ’there is not a single word which could give 
oflence, even to the most sensitive, on questions of delicacy and 
decency.’ 4 

3. ‘Si foil peut juger de la valeur d'un homme et de la puissance 
de ses doctrines par 1’i.nfluence qu’eiies ont excrcee sur les popula- 
tions, on petit, avec les Chinois, appeler khoung-tseu (Confucius) 
Ic plus grand InstituUur du genre bumain que les silcles aient jamais 
produit! En effet, il suffit de lire les ouvrages de ce philosophe, 
composiis par ltii on recueillis par ses disciples, pour etre de i’avis 
dcs Chinois, Jamais la raison humaine n’a ete plus dignement 
reprAsentie. On est vraiment £tonne de recrouver dans les ecrits 
de Khoung-Tseu I’expression d’une si haute et si vertueuse intelli- 
gence, en meme temps quc celle d'une civilisation aussi ayancee. 
C’est stittout dans Lun Yu ou les Entretiens philosophiques que 
se manifeste la belle ame de Khoung-Tseu. . . . On peut dire que 
c’est dans ces Entretiens philosophiques que se revfele a nous toute la 
belle Ime de khoung-tseu, sa passion pour la vertu, son ardent 
amour de fhumanitd et du bonheut des hommes. Aucun sentiment 
de vanitd ou d’orgueil, de menace ou de crainte, ne ternit la 
purefi et 1’autoriA de ses paroles. “Je ne naquis point dou£ de la 
science,” dit-il; ”je suis un homme qui a aime les anciens et qtli 
a fait tous efforts pour acqu&ir leurs comiaissances”/ 5 

The Civilisation of Ciinfl, pp. 70 and 116. 

Arthur Smith: Chinese Characteristics , p. .288. 

Arthur Sputh: Chinese Characteristics , p. 288. 

H. Giles: The Civilisation of Cbma, pp. 128-9. 

‘If one may judge of the value of a man and the sway of his doctrines by Ac 
influence that they have exercised on populations, one may, with the Chinese, 
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There are of course others who think differently. Some of their 
criticisms, moreover, are such that it would be invidious to refer to 
them specifically. Suffice it to say that they fit in with the following 
lines: 

‘Should you do so in my country, 

You’d be sued for blasphemy. 

I may do so in your country, 

Thanks to extraterritoriality!’ 

It is a sensible rule in trade that a man may sell his own goods 
without running down those of his neighbours. If this is practical 
in one sphere of life, there is no reason why it cannot be observed in 
others. Indeed, there is no reason why the Golden Rule, at least 
in its negative form, What you do not wish to be done to yourself do not 
do to others, should admit of any exception in its application, in regard 
to the religions of others or their revered Founders. Confucius teaches 
us ‘He who respects his own parents dates not disrespect those of 
others ’, 1 Therefore, by extension, we believe that he who respects 
his own religion should not disrespect those of others, ‘The time has 
gone, if indeed it ever existed’, says a contemporary sinologue, 'in 
which Western scholars had any ground for supposing that their 
pronouncements on Chinese culture were the only really significant 
ones .’ 2 Happily, the beams of a new eta of mutual respect and com- 
prehension have appeared on the horizon, and the past is receding 
fast. 

Now, let us resume. Witli deep humility and modesty, Confucius 

call Confucius the greatest Teacher of the human race that the centuries have 
ever produced! Indeed, it suffices to read the works of this philosopher, compused 
by him or compiled by Iris disciples, in order to be of the opinion of the Chinese. 
Never has the human reason been more worthily represented. One is truly 
astonished to discover in these writings of Confucius the display of a mind so 
, lofty and so virtuous as well as a civilization so advanced, It is especially in Lun 
Yu or the philosophical Analects that the beautiful soul of Confucius is mani- 
fested One may say chat it is in these philosophical Analects that are revealed 

to us the beautiful soul of Confucius in its entirety, his passion for virtue, and 
his ardent love for mankind and the welfare of men. No sentiment of vanity or 
pride, or of threat or fear, tarnishes the purity and authority of his words. 1 am 
not born endowed with knowledge,’ says he; 'I am a man who loves the ancients 
and has made every effort to acquire their learning,’ G. Pauthien Livres Sands tie 
l Orient; Introduction, pp. xi and xv. 

The saying of Confucius therein referred to is found in Lun Yu, Pt, VII, Ch. 19. 
The English translation here follows the French, which is correct, though a strict 
translation of the text would be 'I am not one born endowed with knowledge; 

I am one who loves antiquity and has eagerly sought it f therefrom!.' 

1 Book of Filial Piety, Ch. 1. ' V 

2 E. R. Hughes; Oxford and the Comparative Study of Chinese Philosophy and Religion , p. 7. 
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not only declined, as already mentioned, to be ranked as a sage or 
even a man of perfect virtue, but also said: 

1. ‘If I could live a few years longer to make a ('profound) study 
of the Yi (the sacred Book of Change ) ... I might be free from 
great faults.’ 1 

Let us note here that the modesty of the Master was such that he 
would not say ‘free from faults’, but ‘free from great faults’. His 
modesty, apparently misunderstood by Dr. Legge, has led him to 
comment: 'Confucius never claimed, what his followers do for him, 
to be a perfect man’ 2 — a comment that will be discussed later. 

2. 'The principal characteristics of the (perfect) Jinn Tzf (i.e, , 
Noble Man) ate three, to which I am yet unable to attain: being 
perfectly virtuous, he has no anxiety; being wise, he has no doubt; 
being courageous, he has no apprehension.' 3 (But on this occasion 
his disciple Tze Kung interposed, saying: ‘Master, this is only 
what you yourself say out of modesty.’)' 1 

These and similar sayings must nor be taken to mean that the 
Master really had not yet been able to attain the ‘three principal 
characteristics’ of the (perfect) Jiun Tze (i.e., Noble Man) or really 
had faults, still less should they be regarded as ‘admissions’ 6 or 
‘confessions’. 0 In the one case, he was talking to, or in the presence 
of, a disciple (Tze Kung) who, though very ambitious in attempting 
to attain perfect virtue, was in his opinion, as we shall see later, apt 
to underrate the task; therefore, as an example of modesty, which is 
the basis of virtue, and as an indirect instruction, which is sometimes 
the more effective, he spoke with such humility. In the other case, 
he might indeed have felt, out of modesty and humility, that he had 
tried to reach, but had not yet reached, die peak of excellence that 
1 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pc. VII, Ch. 16. 

3 Legge: The Chinese Classics , Vol. I, Confncian Analects, Pt. VII, Ch. 16, note. A 
similar misunderstanding occurs in his comment on a passage of a similar spirit, 
where Confucius says: ‘To serve my father, as I would require my son to serve 
me: to this I have not attained, etc.' ( Doctrine of the Consistent Mean, Ch. ij, 
Sec. 4.) Commenting on this, despite that he said: 'The cases, as put by him 
(Confucius) are in a measure hypothetical, his father having died when he was 
a child’, Dr. Legge called these ‘admissions’, and said: 'The admissions made by 
Confucius here are important to those who find it necessary, in their intercourse 
with the Chinese, to insist on his having been, like other men, compassed with 
infirmity.’ — Legge: The Chinese Classics; Ed. London, Trubner St Co., 60 Pater- 
noster ILorv, 1861, Vol. 1 , p. ,258, note. 

3 Confucius: Inn T«, Pt. XIV, Ch. 30, Secs. 1 -2. 

4 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XIV, Ch. 30, Secs. 1-2. 

6 See note 2, Dr. Lcgge’s comment, 

0 See Legge: Tie Chinese Classics, Vol, II, p. 72; Ed. 1861. 
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he himself aimed at. On two occasions 1 he gently cautioned his 
disciples against taking an easy view of the task ol fulfilling one s 
duties to mankind, observing that, in this, even Yao and Shun of 
the golden age were anxious, lest they might iall short of the standard 
to be attained. On one of these occasions, while he was enunciating 
the Golden Rule in its positive form, he explained, as we shall see, 
that there was a form of conduct even higher than this, and it was 
in reference to the latter chat he made the observation. On the other, 
he made that remark in the lollowmg dialogue:. 

‘Tze Loo asked what made (a man) the Jiun Tze. The Master 
said: “To cultivate himself in being reverentially careful (to his 
duties).” “Is that all?” observed (Tze Loo). “To cultivate himself 
(thus) in order ro impart (virtue and) peace to others, answered 
(the Master). “And is that all?” observed (again the disciple). 
"To cultivate himself (thus) in order ro impart (virtue and) peace 
to all people,” said (the Master), "To cultivate oneself (tints) in 
order to impart (virtue and) peace to all people is what even Yao 
and Shun were anxious about (lest they might fall short of the 
standard to be attained ).” 1 2 

As to the comment that ‘Confucius never claimed, what his fol- 
lowers do for him, to be a perfect man,’ 3 is it not that the term ‘per- 
fect man' can be used only in the estimation of others? How can a 
man himself claim to be perfect? The very claim of perfection by 
oneself would itself be a mark of imperfection. Christ has even said: 
‘Why callest thou me good? There is none good but one, that is, 
God .’ 4 Confucius would not have been Confucius, if he had himself 
claimed to be perfect. One of his principal teachings, which underlies 
tire whole of Chinese culture, is that men should not: be self-compla- 
cent either as to their knowledge or as to their virtue, but should 
constantly guard against making light of their duties or overestimating 
their own merits. He therefore untiringly urged men to march for- 
ward unceasingly on the path of virtue ahd not stop, thinking that 
they had arrived ‘there’ — tire end of perfection. The path of virtue 
has no end. The farther one proceeds, the brighter it is; but self- 
complacency would soon cast a shadow on the pilgrimage. That is 
why, when the disciple, who had said that Confucius was modest 
in his self-estimation, was wont to compare others as to their merits, 
he reprovingly, though mildly, said: ‘Chi (the disciple's name), you 

1 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt, VI, Ch. 28, Sec. x; Pt. XIV, Ch. 45. 
t 2 Confucius: Ltm Yu, Pt, XIV, Ch. 45. 

3 See ante, p. 71. 

4 St. Matthew, Ch. XIX, 17. 
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must have reached a high stage of excellence! I would have no time (for 
such comparison).’ 1 By dais die Master meant that one should employ 
more tim e in j udging oneself than in j udging others; for the habit of com 
stantly passing judgments on others argues a consciousness, voluntary 
or involuntary, ol self-excellence, which may be only presumptuous. 

Whatever might be Confucius's own estimation of himself, which 
was always in Lhe most modest tone, posterity who, by comparing 
men of all ages, found that he stood high above all others, has 
spontaneously agreed that he did arrive at the highest peak of excel- 
lcncc. In the words of Mencius, ‘since there were human beings, 
there has never been (one equal to) Confucius’, and in the words of 
an ancient Worthy, ‘the sages among men are the same in kind, but 
they stand out from dieir fellow men and rise prominently above 
them all, and (in this), since there were human beings, there has 
never been one so gloriously decisive as Confucius’. a It may be said 
that it is because he disclaimed to be ranked as a sage that subsequent 
generations have spontaneously acclaimed him to be a sage. It is 
because he would not claim to be perfect that people of after-ages 
have spontaneously acclaimed him to be perfect. And it is because 
he claimed no credit for himself, setting, throughout his life, the 
great and noble example of modesty and humility, that his country- 
men have spontaneously acclaimed him as ‘The Master for All Ages'. 
And there stands, too, a trait of Chinese characteristics. 

The doctrines of Confucius were once summed up by his second 
most distinguished disciple Tseng Tze in two words: 

'Chung ('£, ); to fulfil to the utmost one’s duties as man; and 
Shu (UU): to act to others as one would act to oneself (or to love 
others like oneself).’ 3 

In the opinion of Chu Tze, the acknowledged post-classical ortho- 
dox commentator of the Confucian classics, what is meant by Sim is 

1 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XIV, Ch. 31. 

3 Mencius, Bk, II, Pt. I, Ch. 2, Secs. 23-8. 

\ Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. IV, Ch. 15. See commentary and particularly commentary 
of the two wards in Ch. XIII of the Chung Yung ( Doctrine oj the Consistent Meari)t 

slit B M & Iff 3 M A M US > iM fp ®f 11 

The last seven words literally mean ‘to love others with the heart with which 
one loves oneself’. See also commentary in Lun Yu, Pt. VI, Ch. 28: 

m a m# £ a . 
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really included in what is meant by Chung ; because ‘to fulfil to the 
utmost one’s duties as man’ leaves no room for extension, the fact 
that both terms have been used being merely for the sake of clearness 
and easy comprehension, as the one (Shi) explains how the ocher 
(Chung) may be performed. In the words of Ching Tze , 1 ‘Chung is 
the principle dictated by Heaven, while. Shu is the way of carrying 
it out by men ’. 3 Briefly, it may be said that the two terms taken 
together mean, so far as duties to one’s neighbour are concerned, the 
complete observance of the Golden Rule in both its positive and its 
negative forms, as enunciated by Confucius . 3 It has been thought 
by certain critics that the Golden Rule formulated by Confucius is 
only negative. But in fact he has enunciated it in both the positive 
and the negative forms and, moreover, a principle even higher. This 
is found in the following dialogue: 

‘Tze Kung 1 asked: “If a man were to bestow benefits extensively 
on the people, and were able to succour all, what would you think 
of him? Might he be said to be perfectly virtuous?” c The Master 
replied: Must he not, in that case, be a sage? Even Yao and Shun 0 
were still anxious, lest they might fall short of this. The man of 
perfect virtue, wishing to have himself established, endeavours also lo have, 
others established , and, wishing to have himself enlightened or advanced , 
endeavours also to have others enlightened or advanced. To be able to judge 
of the wishes of others by one’s own, and then act to them as one would act 
to oneself, may be said to be the means of attaining perfect virtue ”.’ 3 

The distinction therein drawn between the case of the man of 
perfect virtue, who spontaneously practises the Golden Rule in its 
positive form, and that of the sage, who bestows benefits extensively 
on mankind and is able to succour all, is that, in the one case, there 
is still the presence in mind ol the ego and the doing good to others 
is capable of limitation, while, in tire other, there is no presence in 

1 See ante p. 58, note. 

2 See Complete Works oj the Two Chings, Vol. II, Bk. XI, p. 5. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that 'to teach good to others’ is also called Chum. Mencius, Bk. Ill, 
Pt. I, Ch, 4, Sec. to, 

3 See commentary in Doctrine of the Consistent Mean, Ch. XTII; and Complete Works of 
the Two Ckmgs, Vol III, Bk, XXI. Pr. II, p. 3. 

4 This disciple, it will be noted, often asked questions, giving the Master oppor- 
tunities to pronounce great principles. 

“ The Chinese word is Yun, which may here be translated as ‘perfectly henevolent’; 
but the words ‘perfectly virtuous' bring out better the real sense of the term in 
accordance with the spirit of the whole chapter in question. See ante, p. 65, note. 

6 Sage Emperors of the Chinese Golden Age. 

Confucius: Lnn Yu, Pt. VI, Ch. ,28. See commentary. 
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mind of the ego, and the doing good to others is extensive and un- 
limited. It is this distinction that throws an additional light on the 
following passage: 

‘There were four things absolutely absenL in the Master. He had 
no prejudice, no wilful 1 insistence, no obstinacy, and no presence 
in mind of the ego.' 2 

It is the absence in mind of the ego (i.e., selflessness) that character- 
izes the sage. 

As to the Golden Rule in its negative form it was enunciated in 
the following dialogue: 

‘Tze Kung asked: “Is there a maxim which one may observe as 
a rule of conduct for life?” The Master replied: “Is not this (to be 
found) in the word Shu (i.e., to act to others as one would act to 
oneself, or to love others like oneself ?) 3 What you do not wish to he 
clone to yourself do not do to others ”.' 1 

It is remarkable that the disciple who asked the question had once 
said: ‘What I do not wish others to do to me, I also do not wish to 
do to others.’ Thereupon the Master interposed, saying: ‘Chi (the 
disciple’s name), you are not equal to it .’ 6 

The principle which the disciple believed that he was already able 
to follow cliflers little in substance from the maxim recommended 
by the Master as a practical rule of conduct for life and a step to 
something higher. But there is this distinction: in the case of the 
maxim recommended by the Master, tire ‘not doing’ is tire result of 
prohibition, though self-imposed, while, in the other case, the ‘not 
doing’ is spontaneous and natural and, therefore, even nobler in 
character and more difficult of attainment. 

The recommendation of the Golden Rule in its negative form as 
a maxim for the ordinary man shows that the sage’s teachings are as 
reasonable as they are lofty. ‘As I know more of mankind/ says Dr. 
Johnson, ‘I expect less of them, and am ready to call a man a good 
man , upon easier terms than I was formerly .’ 0 Confucius might, like 
Edmund Burke, have thought ‘better of mankind ’; 7 but, as a reason- 

1 'Governed by will without yielding to reason.’ — Webster’s Dictionary. 

2 Confucius: Lm Yu, Pt, IX, Ch, 4. 

8 See ante, pp. 73-4. 

1 Confucius: Lm Yu, Pt. XV, Ch. 23. The same maxim in almost the same form 
is given in Chung Yung (Doctrine of the Consistent Mean } Ch. 13): ‘What you do not 
like, if done to yourself, do not do to others.’ 

8 Confucius: Lun In, Pc. V, Ch. 11. 

6 Boswell’s Life of Johnson ; Ed. G. Birkbeck Hill, Voi, IV, p. 239* 

7 Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 236. 
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able man, he could not expect all men to act like saints, at least from 
the very beginning. Therefore, in order that the rule might not be 
‘more honour'd in the breach than the observance ’, 1 he, while 
expecting the man of perfect virtue at the outset, and all men in 
time, to conform to the Golden Rule in its positive form, as he had 
clearly and comprehensively enunciated, recommended it in its nega- 
tive form for the average person, as the first step to the fulfilment of 
the duties of man. Another reason may be, to borrow the words oi 
Prof. Westermarck, ‘that negative commandments spring from the 
disapproval of acts, whereas positive commandments spring from 
the disapproval of forbearances or omissions, and that the indigna- 
tion of men is much more easily aroused by action than by the 
absence of it '. 2 Anyhow, in the negative form, nobody could excuse 
himself for failing to observe it; for no person could very well say 
that he would insist on doing to others what he would not wish to 
be done to himself. Nevertheless, he felt that even this was not 
always easy of attainment, and this is only too true, as we know in 
life. ‘I will dispute very calmly', says Dr. Johnson, if we may quote 
him again, 'upon the probability of another man’s son being hanged.’ “ 
But when it comes to be a matter of one’s own children, one’s feelings 
will be very different. Therefore fearing that men might think lightly 
of the rule, as some people do, Confucius promptly and frankly cor- 
rected his disciple, as we have seen, in his over-confident, though 
sincere, self-estimation, with these words: ‘You are not equal to it.’ 
The Chinese have a saying: ‘Since the Three Generations, 4 it is only 
to be feared that men would not covet honour.’ For though in a 
saintly age it may be ‘a sin even to covet honour ’, 6 the world, as it is, 
is only too glad to be filled with such ‘offending souls'. However, 
Confucius expects every man to aim at the highest, and would not 
excuse him for not making the attempt. It was for this reason that, 
when one of his disciples said: ‘Not that I do not rejoice in your 
doctrines, but that I am unequal to them,’ he rebuked him, saying: 
‘A person who is unequal to something gives it up half-way, but now 
you preclude yourself from the very beginning .’ 6 

In order to elucidate the meaning of certain important pas, sages of 
the Confucian Analects to be introduced here, it will be necessary 
to discuss Dr. Legge’s comments on those passages, particularly as 

1 Shakespeare; Hamlet, Act I, Sc. IV, L. 16. 

2 Edward Westermarck: Ethical Relativity, p. 171. 

* Boswell's Life of Johnson-, Ed. G. Birkbeck Hill, Yah III, p. 11. 
i Hsia, 1848-1783 b.c„ Siting, 1783-112,2. B.C., and Chavs, 1122-255 B.C., Dynasties, 
in the hey-days of which, the standard of virtue was very high, 

5 Shakespeare: Henry V, Act IV, Sc. Ill, L. 28. 

8 Confucius; Inn Eh, Pt. VI, Ch, 10. 
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he is considered by many in the West as an authority on Confucian 
philosophy or doctrines. But first of all let the following words 
attributed to him be quoted: 

‘The teaching of Confucianism on human duty is wonderful and 
admirable. It is not perfect indeed. But on the last three of the 
four things which Confucius delighted to teach — letters, ethics, de- 
votion of soul, and truthfulness — his utterances are in harmony 
both with the Law and the Gospel. A world ordered by them would 
be a beautiful world .’ 1 

9 

Now let us proceed: 

X. Referring to the Golden Rule enunciated in the two negative 
forms (one by Confucius, the other by his disciple Tze Kung) as 
already quoted, Dr. Legge said: ‘The Golden Rule of the Gospel is 
higher than both — “Do ye unto others as ye would that others 
should do unto you ”.’ 2 

The fact that this comment has been made without mentioning 
that the Golden Rule in its positive form, together widi a rule deemed 
by the Chinese to be even higher than it, has in fact been enunciated 
in another pate of the Confucian Analects, as we have already seen, 
is apt to leave in the minds of the readers the erroneous impression 
that the Golden Rule is known to the Chinese at best only in the 
negative form — a question that the writer himself has been asked 
more than once. Such impression is further apt to be enhanced by 
Dr. Legge ’s using die word ‘reciprocity’ not only in translating the 
word ‘Shu’ which, as it has been explained, means 'to act to others 
as one would act to oneself (or to love others like oneself)’, and from 
which the Golden Rule in its negative form is drawn, but also as a 
basis in commenting on the Rule itself and other passages where the 
word Shu occurs or is vital, though he says incidentally that ‘Altruism 
may be substituted for reciprocity '. 3 * * * * 8 But altruism and reciprocity 
are widely different things. What should be termed as altruism can- 

I Arthur Smith: Chinese Characteristics, p. z88. I say ‘attributed’; because no refer- 

ence of the passage quoted is indicated, and the tribute therein contained, though 

made not without reserve, contrasts widely with the language used by its author 

in his Prolegomena to The Chinese Classics, Vol. I. 

II k c SS e: The Chinese Classics, Vol. I, Confucian Analects , Pt, V, Ch. II, note; Ed. 

Truber fit Co., LoncL, i86l. See also Prolegomena at page uo fot his remarks on 

Mr. Thorton’s laudatory opinion of the Chinese rule. 

8 For translation of tire word Shu, see Legge: The Chinese Classics, Vol. I, Cotrfttcsan 
Analects , Pi. XV, Ch. 2.3; Pt. V, Ch. ix, note; and Vol. II, Mencius, Bk. VII, Pc. I, 
Ch, 4, Sec. 3, the text of which will be found at p, 151, yoff. For comment on 
the word Shu, see Vol. I, Confucian Analects, Pt. IV, Ch. 15, note, and Pt. V, 
Ch. II, note. 
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not be represented as mere reciprocity, and what is mere reciprocity 
cannot be called altruism. Altruism is a principle of ethics which 
requires a man to regard the interests of others. Reciprocity, though 
a good principle m international practice, is hardly a rule of ethics, 
atleast in the higher sense of the term. To reciprocate is ‘to make a 
return for something given or done’ or ‘to give and return mutually ’. 1 
It is essentially ‘give and take’, or rather ‘take and give’, limiting 
itself to what others have done or will do to oneself. It is no more 
than the payment of a just debt. Poor indeed must be the ethical 
standard of a person, if he knows only reciprocity as the rule ol con- 
duct. If he were to observe it strictly, he would not even invite 
another to tea or dinner without being sure that the latter would 
‘reciprocate’ his hospitality. Shu, which means ‘to act to others as 
one would act to oneself (or love others like oneself)’, and the rule 
'what you do not wish to be done to yourself do not do to others' 
are, however, principles of benevolence ol the highest order, the one 
(Shi) being in fact the Golden Rule in its positive form, while the 
other (the rule recommended for the average man) is the Golden 
Rule in its negative form. To call either of them, and Shi in par- 
ticular, mere reciprocity is more than a misnomer. Moreover, the 
rule, though negative in form, is in substance and in practice no 
less benevolent or ‘golden’ than the rule in its positive form. For 
instance: 

I do not wish others to invade my country; therefore I do not 
invade the countries of others. I do not wish others to harm my 
family; therefore I do not harm the families of others. I do not 
wish others to injure my person; therefore I do not injure the 
persons of others. I do not wish others to infringe my rights of 
any kind; therefore I do not infringe the rights of any kind of 
others. I do not wish others to speak disparagingly of my country- 
men; therefore I do not speak disparagingly of the countrymen of 
others. I do not wish others to attack my religion; 'therefore I do 
not aLtack the religions of others. I do not wish others to speak 
irreverently of the Founder of my religion; therefore I do not speak 
irreverently of the Founders of the religions of others. I do not wish 
others to sin against me; therefore I do not sin against others. I do 
not wish others to tempt me to do evils; therefore I do not tempt 
odiers to do evils. 

Thus the list may go on, until all evils of the world are uprooted 
and the world becomes so harmless that it is fit for the habitation 

1 Webster's Dictionary. 
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of angels. Moreover, the rule is not so negative in effect as it appears 
to be in form. For instance: 

1 do not wish others to be unkind to me; therefore 1 will not be 
unkind to others. I do not wish others to refuse me aid when I 
need it; therefore I will not refuse aid to others when they need 
it. I do not wish others to be indifferent to my sufferings; therefore 
I will not be indifferent to the sufferings of others. And so on. 

To conclude these observations, it may be remarked that this rule 
is otie of those Confucian doctrines that are most widely known and 
most often quoted by the Chinese in general, and must have exer- 
cised a great influence on Chinese thought. For the justification of 
this remark the readers are referred to the next chapter, where an 
incident is mentioned by a missionary, showing how a brother 
missionary was able to turn an unruly mob instantly into a civil 
assembly merely by quoting that rule. 1 
2 . The next comment concerns the following passage: 

‘A certain person said: "What is your opinion as regards recom- 
pensing injury with kindness?” The Master said: "With what then 
would you recompense kindness? Recompense injury with justice, 
and recompense kindness with kindness.” ’ 2 3 

In other words, kindness and injury should not be treated in the 
same way. Kindness should always be recompensed with kindness, 
coupled with a feeling of gratitude and unrorgetfulness; because, 
ethically, kindness creates, on the part of the person receiving it, a 
moral obligation to recompense with kindness. Injury, however, calls 
for no recompense; because, ethically, it neither creates, as it is 
obvious, any moral obligation to recompense with kindness, though, 
as we shall see later, to recompense injury with kindness is considered 
by Confucius as a virtue of magnanimity, nor admits of any ‘recom- 
pense’ in the sense of retaliation or revenge, for, apart from this 
being so in ethics, Confucius, as we shall see later, has expressly 
said: 'Not to retaliate or revenge wrongful acts is the way of the 
Jiun Tze (the gentleman)/ 8 But if the injury is ever called in question, 
for instance, in unpardonable cases, one is, ethically, under a moral 
duty to the wrongdoer to be fair and just to him without any feeling 
of revenge or resentment — in other words, to recompense injury ol* 
injustice with justice. - 

1 See post, p. 94. 

8 Confucius: Lm Yu, Pt. XIV, Ch. 36. 

3 Here the term may be rendered simply as ‘gentleman’ , though generally it would 
be more correct to render it as 'Noble Man’. 
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Commenting on the passage quoted, Dr, Lcgge says: 'How far die 
ethics of Confucius fall below our Christian standard is evident from 
this chapter, and even below Lao Tze ,’ 4 He mentions Lao Tze, 
because this Chinese philosopher, who lived six centuries B.C., has, 
as we shall see in the next chapter, said: ‘Recompense injury with 
kindness.’ Now let the following observations be made: 

First, as noted even by Dr. Legge himself in his comment, Con- 
fucius has, as recorded in the Book oj Li, 2 once said: 

‘To recompense injury with kindness is a virtue of magnanimity. ’ 3 

It is true that there is a short editorial note of this passage, which 
says that the words translated here as ‘magnanimity’ (Lit, ‘enlarging 
the body’ % L)f) are equivalent to 'loving the body’ and that 

the word ‘virtue’ (fll ) occurring in the text is believed to be a misprint 
for the word ‘man’ (A.), the two words in Chinese having the same 
pronunciation ( yun ). But, in the literary as distinguished from the 
literal sense, 'enlarging die body’ or ‘loving die body’, it is sub- 
mitted, could only reasonably mean ‘magnanimity’; and as the word 
‘virtue’ harmonizes better with the text, and gives it a more reason- 
able meaning, than the word ‘man’, because it commences with an 
infinitive (‘to recompense’) or a gerund (‘recompensing’), it is also 
submitted dm there is no valid reason for modifying the text as it 
stands. 

Secondly, Dr. Legge, apparently following, in this case, the edi- 
torial note rather than the text , 4 translated the passage in question as 
‘He who returns good for evil is a man who is careful of his person ’. 0 
But this translation is open at least to two observations: 

i. To translate an infinitive, 'to recompense’, or a gerund, 
‘recompensing’, as 'He who returns etc.’, is at least out of harmony 
with the text. 

z. As Dr. Legge has already translated the material words ‘to 
recompense injury with kindness’ ( Jj, "g fg $g), occurring in the 
passage commented upon by him, as ‘The principle that injury 
should be recompensed with kindness ’, 6 to translate die said words 
in a second time as ‘He who returns good for evil' is translating die 

1 Legge: The Chinese Classics, Vol. I, Conjucian Analects , Pt. XIV, Ch. 36, notes. 

2 Bk. LIV, Bicw Chi, 32. 

3 B illS Hi ~Jb M M- It fc. III, D r. Legge translated this passage as 'He 
who returns good for evil is a man who is careful of his person’, See observations 
that follow. 

4 ‘The text, and not the commentary, has been his study,’ The Chinese Classics, 
Vol, I, Preface, p, x. 

5 See Legge: The Chinese Classics , Vol. I, Conjucian Andects , Pd, XIV, Ch. 36, notes * 

4 See Legge; The Chinese Classics , Vol, I, Conjucian Analects, Pt. XIV, Ch, 36. 
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same words in different ways. This is an additional reason why the 
text, perfectly reasonable in sense as it is, should not be disturbed. 

Thirdly, even when the text of the passage in question is modified 
by substituting the word ‘man* lor the word ‘virtue’, it still shows 
that Confucius in principle approved of such a course of conduct. 
Indeed, on one occasion he praised two worthy princes for ‘not bear- 
ing in mind the past wicked acts of others (Tp /£ ft? H -).‘ 1 On another 
occasion, reproving his disciples for being too severe in regard to 
one’s past conduct, he said: ‘If a person has his heart purified to come 
to see me, I receive him as purified, without answering for his past .’ 3 
On a third occasion, he would not consider even mere suppression, as 
distinguished from absence, of the feeling of resentment as enough, 
inter alia to constitute perfect virtue . 3 And on a fourth occasion, 
replying to a question about being strong, he said: ‘To be forbearing 4 
and unresentful as a means of correcting others (whose conduct is 
incorrect ) 0 and not to retaliate or revenge wrongful acts: this is how 
the people of the Southern Regions are strong, and is the way of 
the Jim T%e (the gentleman).’ 3 For retaliation or revenge lowers one- 
self to the level of the wrongdoer, and resentment shows a lack of 
magnanimity; whereas forbearance raises oneself in the esteem of 
others, enhances one’s own dignity, and elevates one’s own soul. It 
is by forbearance, forgiveness, or forgetfulness, and not by revenge, 
retaliation, or resentment, that injuries can be radically expunged, 
just as evil can be intrinsically destroyed only by good. Forbearance 
or forgiveness, moreover, may make the wrongdoer repent; resent- 
ment seldom, if ever, does, while retaliation or revenge can only 
create a new injury or prolong an existing feud. This explains the 
words; ‘To be forbearing and unresentful as a means o f correcting 
others (whose conduct is incorrect),' and this, it must be said, is 
kindness for injury, in reality no less than in words. But in teaching' 
men in individual cases a distinction between right and wrong 
should first be drawn, so that the person seeking instruction might 
first of all see the path of truth. This was the more necessary, as 
Confucius was living in an age in which the demarcation between 
right and wrong had been blurred and, according to the historian, 

1 Confucius: Lun Ytt, Pt. V, Ch. 22 . 
a Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. VII, Ch. 28, Sec. 2, 

3 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XIV, Ch. 2. 

4 i.e,, Indulgent towards offenders or enemies. — Webster’s dictionary. 

5 The phrase ‘as a means of correcting’ has been rendered in certain translations 
as ‘in teaching’ or the like, which, it is submitted, cannot be the right meaning. 
See orthodox commentary. 

1 Chung Yung, Ch, lo, Sec. 3. Here the term Jinn T<e may be rendered simply as 
‘gentleman’. 

V 
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'cases of treasonable murders of reigning rulers numbered thirty-six ’, 1 
apart from cases of parricide and those of ‘ingratitude more strong 
than traitors’ arms’. 2 3 Has it not been said that ‘ when the history 
of the period, known as the Spring and Autumn, was completed by 
Confucius, traitorous ministers and treacherous sons were alarmed ?’ 2 
Therefore, in reply to the question put to him, Confucius first drew 
the attention of the questioner to the fact that lie must not treat 
kindness and injury in the same way, by asking back the question: 
‘With what then would you recompense kindness?’ Much hinges on 
the word ‘recompense’, which implies purposely doing something in 
return for something done. As already explained, injuries call foi 
no recompense. An injury not recompensed is forborne, forgiven, or 
forgotten, and according to Confucius, as already cited, the forbear- 
ance, forgiveness, or forgetfulness is a virtue, as in the case of ‘not 
bearing in mind the past: wicked acts of others’, and is also a proof 
of moral strength, as in the case of 'not retaliating or revenging 
wrongful acts’. But kindness should always be recompensed. To 
ignore or forget it is ingratitude or lack of gratitude, either of which 
is a vice. Kindness, being always magnanimous, might nor herself be 
offended, if she were forgotten or neglected, and, if Injury were also 
forgotten or forgiven, Kindness would even be pleased with your 
generosity, which, in her virtuous eyes, would go far to make up for 
your neglect of her. But she would feel hurt, if you put her and 
Injury in the same boat; not that she, being charitable, could, never- 
theless, be jealous of your magnanimity towards Injury, but that 
you draw no distinction between Good and Evil by doing homage to 
both in the same manner. Confucius, knowing well of the evils of 
the age in which he was living, was not. without fear that there were 
men who, fishing for popularity with an ulterior motive , i might he 
more minded to recompense injuries with kindness than to recom- 
pense kindness in any way — not to mention the case, which has 
happened in all lands and all. ages, of recompensing kindness with 
injuries. Therefore, before giving his answer, he first asked the 
question: With what then would you recompense kindness?’ and 
followed his own question up with the remark: ‘Recompense injury 
with justice, and recompense kindness with kindness,’ The emphasis 
is on the distinction between kindness and injury and on the obliga- 
tion to recompense kindness, as already explained. This is clear from 

1 History by Sze Ma Chien ( Han dynasty 206 B.c,~A,D. 226), Bk. CXXX, p, 8. 

2 Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, Act III, Sc. II, L. 190. 

3 Sec ante, p. 56. 

In die particular case under discussion, for instance, 'the question was asked 
evidently ■with a secret motive* - — Orthodox commentary* 
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t ^ e ^ act t ^ iaL ^ was Confucius who brought our the point of recom- 
pensing kindness, though it was not raised in the question put to him. 

Tt is not without a feeling of incongruity that, when these lines 
aic being penned, it curiously happens that the iadio announces that 
a night ago over 1,000 aeroplanes of one belligerent were over the 
ten itory of another, and unloaded about ten tons of bombs a minute 
foi ninety minutes, and that a great part of the world who temembers 
those cities and towns that have been ruthlessly destroyed by the 
latter is applauding this great feat of arms. Of course, this is war, 
which does not represent a permanent state of things. When the 
world is restored to its normal condition, all the painful memories 
of the war will be, it is piously hoped, buried for ever, so that the 
present discussion about recompensing injury with kindness may yet 
be found not unprofitable. However, living in an age distant by 
Lwenty-five centuries from the days, on which these questions under 
discussion were raised and answered, one may venture to observe 
that no rule of ethics can have very great meaning, il, in the last 
resort, indiscriminate adherence to it brings no unmixed benefit to 
society. To forgive, for instance, is a rule that can only do good. 
1 hat is, perhaps, why when the parishioners ot the Church of St. 
John, Massena, New York, wanted to petpetuate some words from 
the many admired speeches made by the First Lady of China, 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, in her mission to America, they unani- 
mously chose the phrase, ‘We must try to forgive .’ 1 Suppose you 
say, If someone throws a stone at you, throw to him in return a 
bunch of roses,’ that may be observed without any question. But 
suppose you say: ‘If someone drops loads of bombs on your town in 
the night, drop sacks of cofFee in return on his m the morning,’ that 
would require reflection. There can be acts which, though noble in 
themselves, may produce results entirely contrary to the intention 
and expectation of the bencvolenc actor; largely, if not wholly, 
because they may blur the senses of the wrongdoer to the nature of 
his deeds, and prevent him from realizing that he is doing wrong. 
There must be good reasons that make modern criminal law regard 
every crime as an injury to the State and, as an offence, the com- 
pounding of a ielony. In short, the line of demarcation between right 
and wrong should always be maintained. Tire principle of not putting 
Kindness and Injury in the same boat is essential to good navigation 
in the sea of morals. 

After all, no less an authority on Christian ethics than Bishop 
Butler, in interpreting the precepts 'love your enemies, elr .\ s saysi 

1 See Bulletin No. 12 (S&ie IX), Berne Schetierrain, 7, Mar. 24, 1944. 
a St, Matthew, Ch, V» 43, 44. 
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‘But no man could be thought in earnest who should assert, that 
though indignation against injury, when others are the sufferers, is 
innocent and just, yet the same indignation against it, when we our- 
selves are the sufferers, becomes faulty and blamable. These precepts 
therefore cannot be understood to forbid this in the latter case, more 
than in the former. Nay, they cannot be understood to forbid this 
feeling in the latter case, though raised to a higher degree than in the 
former; because from the very constitution of our nature, we cannot 
but have a greater sensibility to what concerns ourselves. Therefore 
the precepts in the text, and others of the like import with them, 
must be understood to forbid only the excess and abuse of this 
natural feeling, in cases of personal and private injury. . . . We may 
therefore love our enemy, and yet have resentment against him for 
his injurious behaviour towards us. But when this resentment en- 
tirely destroys our benevolence towards him, it is excessive, and 
becomes malice or revenge. The command to prevent its having this 
effect, i.e. to forgive injuries, is the same as to love our enemies; 
because that love is always supposed, unless destroyed by resent- 
ment.’ 1 In the light of this authority the critical remark passed on 
the Confucian precept needs no further observation. However, before 
leaving this subject it should be pointed out that it can never be too 
much emphasized that one must not consider every disagreeable act 
or behaviour on the part of others towards oneself as an injury. To 
do so only betrays one's own excessive sense of resentment or want 
of benevolence. Even in a true case of injury, one still has to examine 
oneself inwardly whether oneself has in any way caused, or contri- 
buted to, it. 2 

3* The third comment of Dr. Legge that calls for observation is 
in connection with the following passage: 

‘The Master said: “Great indeed was Yao as a sovereign. How 
sublime was he! It is only the sky that is immense and it is only 
(the virtue of) Yao that could be compared to (the immensity of) 
it. 3 How vast was his virtue! The people could find no word for 
expressing it. How sublimely stood he in his achievements! How 
illustriously stood he in his institutions!” ’ 4 

Commenting on this passage, Dr. Legge says: ‘No doubt, Yao, as 
he appears in Chinese annals, is a fit object of admiration, but if 

1 Joseph Butler: Fifteen Sermons, Walker & Greig, 1816, IX, pp. 143, 149, and 155. 

2 See Sayings of Mencius on Ethics, No. 5, post, p. 150. 

s Compare Milton's line: ‘O Goodness infinite) Goodness immense!’ Paradise Lost, 
Bk. XII, L, 469; 2nd ed. 

1 Confucius: Luti Yu, Pt. VIII, Ch. 19. 
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Confucius had had a right knowledge of, and reverence for, Heaven, 
he could not have spoken as he does here. Grant that it is only the 
visible heaven overspreading all, to which he compares Yao, even 
that is sufficiently absurd .’ 1 

First of all let me say that, as already mentioned in my explanation 
of the Chinese word Heaven (Tien) for God, the same word also 
means the sky or physical heaven. Dr. Legge, however, translated the 
word Tim in that passage as Heaven with a capital letter, though in 
his comment he allowed the possibility of its meaning only the 
physical heaven. But as in that passage Confucius speaks of the im- 
mensity of Tien and the vastness of the virtue of Yao in metaphorical 
comparison, the word Tien therein used obviously means t'he sky or 
physical heaven, and this is in fact the meaning given to it in the 
orthodox commentary. Secondly, the Chinese are very fond of using 
metaphors and similes with the word sky (or heaven), like the expres- 
sion ‘sky-high’, and are in the daily habit of using the phrase ‘as high 
as the sky (or heaven) and as thick as the earth’. In scolding a person 
mildly for ignorance, for instance, the Chinese would say; ‘He does 
not know the height of the sky (or heaven) or the thickness of the 
earth.’ Once a Chinese student in America, who evidently knew 
more Chinese than English idioms, apologizing to his professor for 
ignorance, wrote: ‘Pardon me, Sir, for not knowing the height of 
heaven or the thickness of the earth.’ The professor, apparently well- 
humoured, replied, ‘Mot non plus !’ 2 

To conclude these observations, let it be said that the Confucian 
Analects are to the Chinese their Bible, and that unless one studies 
them with a sense of awe or veneration due to all sacred books, one 
will, to say the least, miss their right meaning. 

SELECTED DOCTRINES OF CONFUCIUS 3 

I. ‘A youth, at home, should observe the doctrine of filial piety 
(i.e., fulfil his duties in the best manner to his parents) and, when 
away from home, should observe the doctrine of fraternal deference 
(i.e., fulfil his duties in the best manner to the elders). He should 
always be earnest (in his actions) and truthful (in his words). He 
should abound in love to all and attach himself to the virtuous. 
When he has leisure, he should employ it in cultural studies .’ 1 

1 Legge: The Chinese Classics, Vol. I, Confucian Analects, Pt, VIII, Ch. 19, note; 
Ed, 1861 . 

2 Nor do I. 

3 These are quite apart from those quoted in other parts of this work, and should 
he read with the Sayings of Mencius on Ethics in the next chapter, 

■* Confucius: hm Yu, P u I, Ch, 6, 
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2. ‘Abide by faithfulness and truthfulness as the guiding prin- 
ciple. Have no (man as) friend who is not (morally) equal to yourself. 
If you have faults, do not fear to reform them/ 1 

‘A fault unreformed is indeed a fault/ 2 3 4 5 6 

Compare the last sentence ol the first saying to these words ol 
Carlvle: 'Of all acts, is not, for a man, repentance the most divine ?’ i 

p ‘As ro the person without truthfulness, I do not know how he 
can get on.’ 1 

‘If you are faithful and sincere in your words, and honourable 
and careful in your actions, your conduct will avail you even in 
uncivilized countries. If you are unfaithful and insincere in your 
words, and dishonourable and careless in your actions, will such 
conduct of yours avail you in your own town?’ 8 * \ 

A., 'Alas! I have not yet seen a person able to perceive his own 
faults and indict himself inwardly/ 0 

Compare: 'Conscience is a coward, and those faults it has not 
strength enough to prevent, it seldom has justice enough to accuse/ 7 

5. ‘Do not be concerned for being not known, but endeavour to 
deserve to be known.’ 8 

Compare: ‘ ’Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But we’ll do more . . . we’ll deserve it/ 0 

6. ‘When you see a worthy man, try to be equal to his worthiness, 
When you see an unworthy man, examine yourself inwardly (to see 
if you have the same vices).’ 1 0 

Such examination may be likened to a silent prayer. 

7. ‘Walking in three together I am certain to find my teacher (in 
my companions by comparison). I pick out their good points as 
something to follow, and their bad points as something to avoid.’ 1 1 

1 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. I, Ch. 8; Pt. IX, Ch. 24. 

3 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt, XV, Ch. 29. 

3 Heroes and Hero-Worship; Lecture II. 

4 Confucius; Lun Yu, Pt. II, Ch. 22. 

5 Confucius: I.un Yu, Pt, XV, Ch. 5, Sec. x. 

6 Confucius: Lun fit, Pt. V, Ch. 26. 

7 Goldsmith: Vicar af Wakefield, Ch. XIII. 

3 Confucius: Pt, IV, Ch, 14. 

3 Addison: Cato, Act I, Sc. I, Ls. 141-2. 

16 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. IV, Ch. 17. 

1 1 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. VII, Ch. 21. 
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8, ‘Who can go out except by the door? Why (then) do not men 
(in their conduct) follow the right path?’ 1 

‘(He who) sees what is right ancl does not do it is lacking in 
courage / 1 

‘Men are born to be upright. He who is not upright and yet lives 
only narrowly escapes destruction/ 3 

9, ‘When you perceive good, pursue it, as if you could not reach 
it; when you perceive evil, shun it, as if your hand had dipped into 
boiling water/ 4 

‘Not to cultivate virtue (with constancy); not to try to be thoroughly 
instructed in what (should be and) has been learned; not to be 
able to adhere to what is righteous, when a knowledge of it is 
gained; not to be able to reform what are (known to be) faults — this 
is what gives me anxiety/ 5 * 

The last saying is one of the many instances of humility on the 
part ol Coniucius, who thus utters an indirect warning to others 
against taking a complacent view of things, 

10, ‘People depend on virtue even more than on water and fire. 
I have seen people die from treacling on water or fire; but I have not 
yet seen a person die from treading on the path of virtue/ 0 

A person may lose his life for want of water or fire, but will lose 
his soul for want of virtue. However, Dr. Legge in his comment on 
this passage says: ‘The case is easily conceivable of men's suffering 
from death on account of their virtue. There have been martyrs for 
their loyalty and other virtues, as well as for their religious faith/ 7 
But, though men may die for virtue, 8 * they are not killed by virtue as 
in the case of those who are killed by the water or fire trodden upon 
by them, 

xi. ‘Set the mind to the path of duty, hold on to virtue, abide by 
benevolence, and seek relaxation in (liberal) arts/ 8 

12. 'If one bends one’s mind on virtue, one will have no vicious 
practices/ 10 

At least there will be no conscious one. 

4 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. VI, Ch. 15. 

2 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. II, Ch. 24, Sec. 2. 

8 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. VI, Ch. 17. 

4 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XVI, Ch. xi. This is only pate of a saying, but has always 

been treated as a separate maxim. 

5 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pc. VII, Ch. 3. 

8 Confucius, Lun Yu, Pt, XV, Ch. 34. 

7 The Chinese Classics, Vol. I. 

8 See anti, p. 67, 

8 Confucius, Lun Yu, Pc. VII, Ch, 6. 

1 0 Confucius, Lun Yu, Pt. IV, Ch. 4. 
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13. 'Is there any person who would attempt one day to exert (all) 
his strength to be virtuous? (If there is such a one), I have not yet. 
seen a case where his strength is unequal to the attempt. There 
might possibly be such a case, but T have not seen one.’ 1 

The very exertion or attempt would put one on the path of virtue. 

14. 'Is it that virtue lies afar? I desire virtue, and at once virtue is 
with me.' 2 

The man who is doing good, or performing his duty faithfully, or 
telling the truth, or having a charitable leeling for those who stiller, 
has certainly virtue with him; but even the would-be assassin who 
willingly withdraws his hand, or the would-be slanderer who volun- 
tarily withholds his tongue, or the would-be wrongdoer who con- 
scientiously desists from his act, or the vicious who resolutely 
abandons his vice or reforms his fault, has also, at once, virtue with 
him until it is forsaken. 

15. 'Virtue never stands alone, but is bound to have neighbours/ 2 
'The spread of virtue is more rapid than the transmission of 

Government decrees by couriers on horseback or by post chaise.* 1 

16. ‘The unvirtuous cannot live long in a state of poverty or want, 
or in a state of happiness (i.e, prosperity) 6 (without giving way to 
base desites). The virtuous find joy in virtue; the wise find advan- 
tages in virtue.' 0 

‘The wise live happily; the virtuous live long.’ 7 
'The virtuous man first tackles the difficulties of his task, ami 
only afterwards thinks of success.' 8 

17. ‘One who (only) knows (the truth) is not equal to one who 
loves it, and one who loves it is not equal to one who enjoys it.’ 11 

18. ‘If one has in the morning heard (i.e., gained knowledge of) 
the True Principle 10 (i.e., the principle which men should always 
follow and by which life should be permanently guided), one may 

1 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pr. IV, Ch. 6. 

8 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. VII, Ch. 29. 

3 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. IV, Ch. 25. 

1 Quoted in Mencius, Bk. II, Pt. I, Ch. 1, Sec. 12. 

6 See 'Webster's Dictionary, Definition 1. 

0 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt.IV, Ch.2. As to the latter part of the last sentence, com- 
pare the English saying: ‘Honesty is the best policy.' 

7 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. VI, Ch. 21. 

9 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. VI, Ch, 20. 

0 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. VI, Ch. j8. 

1 0 The Chinese word is Tm, literally meaning ‘way’, and is the same word used by 
the Taoists for their religion. It may, indeed, be translated by the term 'the 
Way', to be understood in the same sense as the Christians would use it in their 
religion. See Webster's Dictionary. But T prefer the translation as rendered 
above. 
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die in the evening without regret,' 1 (Because the world is flooded 
with so many doctrines that are either entirely false or only appar- 
ently or partially true,) 

;t), ‘To provide the aged with comfort; to treat friends with sin- 
cerity; to endear t he young with tenderness.’ 3 

,»,o. ‘When the Creul I'rinriplt: (i.c. the ideal social order that Con- 
fucius had in his mind) prevails, the world is like otic home common 
to nil; men 0 1 virtue and merit are to be elected to be rulers; sin- 
cerity and amity pervade all dealings between man and man; people 
shall love not only their own parents and own children, but also 
tliotiu ol others; the aged, the young, the helpless widows and 
widowers, the orphans, the destitute, the incapacitated, and the sick 
shall be well provided for and well looked after, while the able- 
bodied shall exert themselves in their aid; men shall be appropriately 
employed, and women suitably married; one detests that things are 
abandoned or wasted on earth, but, when gathered or stored up, they 
are nor 1 0 be retained exclusively for oneself ; one detests that exertion 
docs not proceed from oneself, but its fruits ‘are not to be regarded 
exclusively as one’s own. Thus, there will be no, and no cause for, 
conspiracy, robbery, theft, or rebellion, and no need to bolt one s 
on 1. suit? door. This is a True Commonwealth,' 3 

h’WJiC nut PASSAGES' FROM THE BOOK OF HISTORY 

I, Tor.snkc (what is wrong in) yourself and follow (what is right 
in) others; til-treat not the helpless and abandon not the needy,’ 1 
'The doctrine of love was originally instituted for one’s own 
parents, and the doctrine of respect was originally instituted for one’s 
own elders. Begin these with the family and the State, and extend 
them to the four seas (i.c., the whole of mankind).' 5 

3, ‘The benediction or condemnation of Sbang Ti (God) is not 
constant (on any one). Those who do good will be blessed with a 
hundred forms of happiness; those who do evil will be afflicted with 
a hundred forms of disasters,’ 9 

4. ‘Virtue has no constant teacher. To abide by good as the guid- 
ing principle is the teacher .' 1 

1 Confucius.' Lun Yn, Pt, IV, Ch. 8. 

3 Confucius: l.nn Yu, Pt, V, CL 2 $, Sec. 4. 

3 Book of Li, Bk, XXI, Title Li Yun, Ch. 9. , „ 

J Bk, IV, Tide Da Yu Mu, No. 3, Da Yu Mu means the tombstone of the Great Yu 

(2205 B.c,), on which the words quoted were found. 

6 Bk, VIII, Title £ Yun, No, 4. 

« Bk, Vffi, Title £ Yun, No, 4. 

» Bk, VIII, Title Ihm Ym Yu Tab, No, 8. 
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5. ‘The practice of virtue eases the heart and makes the day 
happy; die practice of hypocrisy weighs on the heart and makes the 
day miserable.’ 1 

To conclude this chapter, it may lie observed that, though there 
are men who fear that the progress of science may in time undermine 
the belief in religion, 1 do not share the apprehension, without, 
however, commuting myself to the proposition that the methods oi 
teaching it, or at least some of them, may not in time become out 
of date. In my opinion, the more science is developed, the more will 
a large parr of mankind see the gulf between the spiritual and 
material worlds — a gulf that can be bridged only by religion, using 
the word, of course, in its liberal and enlightened sense. For, how- 
ever much science may accomplish, ic cannot' supply those rules ol 
conduct that ate indispensable to men in a civili/xcl world and, wlm 
is more, those that ennoble the soul. It is for this raison that Con - 
fucian teachings, which are precisely a body of such rules and, more- 
over, have weathered more than twenty centuries by the sheer fotvc 
of their own, appealing to man’s conscience and reason rather than 
invoking supernatural power, are in still less danger of being sup- 
planted by science. As long as human conscience and reason remain, 
faith in Confucian teachings is bound to remain, and so far as the 
Chinese are concerned, they arc simply bound up with them. A 
Chinese who is proud of his own country is in fact proud of its 
civilization and culture that are permeated with the teachings of 
Confucius. 


1 Bk. XVIII, Tide Chow Kwm, No. zz. 
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I tu: Chinese have been called a nation of philosophers. What this 
really means is another matter. But it is certainly true that the 
Chinese people, whatever may be their stations in life, are in a high 
degree amenable to the influence of philosophy. That they have a 
large amount of patience and perseverance, a great capacity for endur- 
ance, and a remarkable sense of contentment, is well known and 
often noticed by foreigners. These qualities arc not necessarily born 
in them, but are more often the result of a philosophic culture. To 
witness this, one has only to watch, in a summer evening, the Chinese 
peasants who, alter their day of toil, wash their feet in a running 
stream in front of a setting crimson sun, singing folksongs, as if all 
their cart lily cares ol die day were flowing away with the dirt. There 
is also a touch of philosophy, not* without a sense of humour, in the 
monotonous cries, used to be heard in the onec-mtrow streets of 
Canton from load-bearers who, trying to case their fatigue, uttered, 
as they went along with their loads: 'Who the devil asks you to be 
poor! Who the devil asks you to be poor!' By this they meant that 
the proper way to get over poverty was to work and not to grumble. 
And so, they found the key of life. 

Chinese philosophy, though often pessimistic in form, is optimistic 
in substance. This is quite consistent with the view, stated in the 
preceding chapter, that God is the supreme embodiment of love and 
justice, hi a practical world sorrows and calamities arc inevitable, 
but very often they are only blessings in disguise or the turning point 
for the bc( ter. To murmur aga inst one’s lot, without exerting oneself 
in the right way to overcome it, not only sows the seed of envy and 
hatred, but is in reality a subdued allegation of divine injustice. Men 
therefore should be taught not to lose hope, but to rise above their 
material conditions to attain true happiness, which is within the 
reach of everyone who seeks it in the right way. To recall the words 
of the English poet already quoted: 

' "fis not in mortals to command success, 

But we’ll do more . . . we’ll deserve it,' 1 

Hence we have, inter alia , the following teachings: 

L 'With only coarse vice as meal, only plain water as drink, and 
1 Addison: Cato, Act I, Sc, I, Ls, 141-2. 
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only my arm as pillow, I still find joy in the midst of these condi- 
tions. Wealth and honour acquired contrary 10 righteousness are to 
me like the passing cloud.’ 1 

2. ‘When Heaven is going to entrust a person with a great task, 
it is certain first to accustom his heart to affliction, his sinews and 
bones to fatigue, his body to hunger, and his person to poverty 
and wants, as well as to bewilder him in all his undertakings. I bus 
it stirs his heart, reinforces his nature with patience, and augments 
his capacities.’ 2 

3. ‘Life is bred in sorrow and adversity, death in ease and 
comfort.’ 3 

4. ‘To have nothing to be ashamed of cither before Heaven, 
on looking up, or before men, on looking down, is a form ol 
happiness . . . ro which even the glory of ruling an empire is 
unequal.’ 4 

There may be people who think that these are mere high-sounding 
words but would not make an empty bag stand, Here is a point on 
which f would like to say something before I pass on. First, I do not 
mean that the mere citation of a doctrine or a legend would be evi- 
dence of a general practice or would establish a fact. What is cited 
here or elsewhere is meant only to show the existence ol certain ideas 
that throw light on certain habits and thoughts of a people, some ol 
which are noticed even by foreigners, as may be seen from passages 
quoted here and there front their works. As the existence of a custom 
house, though it may not prevent smuggling, does show that duties 
are paid, so the existence of certain moral principles and legends, 
taught and repeated from generation to generation, though it cannot 
thus ensure their observance, does show that they are commonly 
accepted as the right standard of conduct— an acceptance which, 
through its cumulative' influence, cannot fail to have a profound 
effect on the second nature and the general outlook of life of the 
people. For instance, no one in China would dare look down on 
another, merely because he is dressed shabbily. Nay, no one who 
is dressed shabbily would himself feel humiliated in the company 
of others who are better dressed. This habit is due largely to the 
fact that Confucius once spoke approvingly of a disciple who, though 

1 Confucius; Lun Yu, Pt. VIII, Ch„ 15, 

2 Mencius, Bk. VI, Pc. II, Ch, 15, Sec. 2. See commentary in Correct Interpretation of 
Mencius (Vol, VII, Bk. XXV, p. 18) for the word), 'reinforces his nature with 
patience’. 

8 Mencius, Bit. VI, Pt. II, Ch, 15, See. 5. 

4 Mencius, Bk. VII, Pt. I, Ch, 20. In order to bring out; the right sense of the text, 
the latter part of the sentence has been slightly paraphrased. 
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dressed in a shabby robe, felt no shame in standing by die side of a 
person dressed in rich furs, 1 * When, in reading the life Johnson, I 
came to the passage that he had once to eat behind a screen as a guest, 
because In; was poorly attired, 3 l could not help feeling that had he 
been a Chinese, he would have unquestionably been accorded by his 
countrymen die seat ol honour, and, on account of his poverty, the 
respect paid to him, for his learning and moral character, would have 
been all the greater, approaching to awe. 

Secondly, nobody would deny that philosophy can make a vast 
difiereucc in the contemplation of things. The English proverb that 
‘good company upon the road is the shortest cut’ is nothing but 
philosophy, No less so, I believe, is, as recounted in Lord Haldane’s 
Autobiography , 8 that King Edward V1T found admirable the coffee at 
a little wayside inn on the Austrian frontier. Why? because he was 
able oil such occasions to ‘stand treat’ to his minister and, in order 
to preserve his inrognito, ‘to give only a small tip’ — a thing which 
Crowned Heads rarely have the privilege to do, and the doing of 
which, like the forbidden fruit, must have afforded rare pleasure and, 
consequent ly, enhance the taste of the coffee. 

Thirdly, the doctrines of Confucius are not something to be taught 
only from the pulpit. For centuries they have formed the main curri- 
culum of schools and colleges; they have supplied the main subjects 
in competitive examinations for public service; they have been 
quoted in official documents, cited in tribunals, overheard in dis- 
cussion in the, tavern or the tea-room, and taught by parents to their 
children as well as by the old to the young. As the English would 
say that their Constitution is merely part of the law of die land, the 
Chinese may well say that the teachings of Confucius are merely 
part of the rules of conduct of the people. No Chinese would think it 
strange of you if, in attempting to conciliate him or settle his dispute, 
you should, for instance, quote the Confucian canon: 'What you do 
not wish to be done to yourself do not do to others/ or other similar 
appropriate sayings. It does not follow that you will thus succeed in 
your attempt. What 1 mean is — and this is what matters — that the 
man whom you thus talk to would not feel that you are merely 
quoting some pious doctrines from a sacred book and smile at you, 
but would feel rhatyouarc using some familiar and sensible arguments, 
though in that particular case he may not be convinced by them. An 
instance of this is furnished by the author of John Chinaman at Home . 1 

1 See Confucius: hm Yu, Pt. IX, Ch. i6. 

“ See Boswell’s Life of Jobnmi Ed, G. Roudedge and Sons, Vol. I, p, 86, note. 

3 Page no8, 
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‘A missionary who asked his way was answered only by the jeers 
and hooting of a crowd. Turning to them he asked in excellent 
Chinese: “Do you thus observe the injunction ol your ancient 
writers, to treat kindly the stranger from afar? Are you ignorant 
that Confucius said that what we would not have done to out selves 
we should not do to others?” In an instant the mood ol the crowd 
changed, the old men bowed approvingly, and a number ol yuan g 
ones jumped forward to show the way. Would the Sermon on the 
Mount, if quoted in English by a Chinese in a London or New York 
street, have the same ellect upon an excited mob?' 

Dr. Johnson once said: ‘Go into the street and give one man a 
lecture on morality and another a shilling and sec which will respect 
you most .’ 1 In the light of the passage just quoted, if the lecture in 
given in China and on Confucian morality, the answer is obvious. 
The explanation of all this is simple. II we see a man in Buddhist 
robe in London or New York, we think that lie looks queer among 
the crowd. But if we live in Tibet, wc will soon realize that it is 
the man who is not in such a religious garment that looks strange. 
Similarly, the Chinese, who until recent years had for generations 
been wont to learn and be taught, both in the school and in the 
college, almost nothing but the doctrines of Confucius and the 
philosophy developed irom them, not only would I eel at home, 
when you talk to him in that philosophic language, but would rather 
feel odd, if you do otherwise. 

This cumulative philosophization of the Chinese mind does not. 
of course abolish poverty or other hardships of life, hut it can dull 
the edge of affliction. ‘Honest poverty’, says Prof. Giles, ‘is no crime 
in China. Nor is it in any way regarded as a cause (or shame. It is 
even more amply redeemed by scholarship than is the ease in Western 
countries .' 2 ‘It seemed to me', says Bertrand Russell, ‘that the 
average Chinaman, even it he is miserably poor, is happier . . . 
because the nation is built upon a more humane and civilized out- 
look than our own. ’ 3 

However, this does not mean that the Chinese ate philosophic 
fanatics, who hate to be rich and love to be poor. ‘Wealth and honour 
are things that men desire,’ says Confucius; ‘but if such desire cannot 
be given effect to (i.e., if wealth and honour cannot be obtained) in 
the proper way, they should not be obtained. Poverty and humble 
conditions are things that men dislike; but when such dislike cannot 

1 Boswell's life of Johnson; lid. G. Routledgc and Sons, Vol, I, p. 254. 

2 The Civilisation of China , p, 22.8. 

3 I he Problem of China, p. 197, 
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be given effect to (i.e., if poverty and humble condition cannot be 
avoided) in the proper way, they should not be avoided.’ 1 The 
( Jiiunmau is therefore only human, but he is taught to follow the 
proper way. lo desire, moreover, is not the same thing as to esteem, 
not is to dislike the same thing as to despise. In the words of Grotius, 
P.n (June personae n cst cstunee on honorce t\ cause de son origine ou nciissancc 
ou de sc s nchcsscs, mats settlement ct cause de son erudition et ses contiais- 
sanres.' “ 'A Chinaman’, says the author of John Chinaman at Home, 
‘is fondol money, but he respects learning and literature far more. . . . 
The most notable men in a neighbourhood are not the wealthy, but 
the learned.’ 3 

The Chinese certainly respect learning; but they respect virtue 
even more, and this may be seen from the following two passages: 

X. ‘The wealth of (the rulers of) Tsin and Cho [two richest 
States], says Tseng Tze (is indeed so great as) cannot be equalled. 
They may abide by their wealth; I abide by my virtue. They may 
abide by their ranks; I abide by my righteousness. What do I lack 
(in respect and honour) in comparison with them?’ 1 

These are not empty words. The simple case of the man or woman, 
who would not go wrong even in defiance oi rank or wealth, suffices 
to demonstrate the truth ol them. Indeed, even savages have often 
been known to show a high sense ol honour; because they have no 
passion for worldly distinctions and still less for gold, ‘wont poison 
to men's souls’. r ' It: is in this light that we can best understand those 
words under comment ami the. meaning of the saying already quoted, 
that ‘the Jinn l'^e(i,c., the man of principles) can unswervingly endure 
want’ . 11 for how ol ten does i t not happen that ‘my poverty, but not 
my will, consents’, and that the world accordingly ‘pays thy poverty, 
and not thy will?’ 7 

2. ‘There are three things that are universally honoured; rank, 
age, and virtue. In court, rank comes first; in the village, age comes 
first; in aiding one’s generation and leading the people, these two 
are not equal to virtue/ 8 
‘ Confucius: tun Yt < , Pc. IV, Ch. 5. 

* 'In Chinn a person is not esteemed or honoured on account of his origin or birth 
or riches, but solely on account of his knowledge and learning.' Grotiena, VIII, 
p. 27; Fmenigin Voor de Uitgave Van Grotius. 

!> By the Rev. E. J. Hardy, p. 207. 

< Mencius, Bit. II, Pt. II, Ch. I, See. 6. 

5 Shakespeare, Romm and Juliet, Act V, Sc. I, L, 79. 

* See Chapter tl, General Survey, 'Contrast between Jim T^e and 5 /ao Yun ' , Ho. 8. 
? Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, Act V, Sc. I, Ls. 75-6. 

9 Mencius, Rk. II, Pt, II, Ch, 2, Sec, 6. 
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A well-known essay of comparatively modern time, winning the 
blue ribbon in an official competitive examination, contains a passage, 
celebrated for its beauty both in style and in thoughts, reads: 

‘As to those who have position but no meri t, tl tc scholars of fui m e 
generations in the study of history will not have time even to remem- 
ber their names, though they may have been Prime Ministers.’ 

My translation of this passage must, I am afraid, have done in- 
justice to its literary beauty. Some kinds of Chinese prose, of which 
this is one, though they are not in rhyme, have nevertheless a fixed 
form with a graceful rhythm which, if clothed with beautiful ideas, 
appeals to the ear like the best of music, and the charm of which is 
impossible to be brought out fully in translation. However, this is 
only by the way. The philosophy that makes virtue, learning, and 
achievement the loremost objects of esteem is essentially democratic. 
It not only enhances the dignity of man, but also puts within the 
reach of every individual, whatever may be his station, what makes 
life pleasant, namely veneration by his fellow beings. The Chinese 
historical conception of this philosophy may be traced to the fact 
that Yao, sage Emperor of the Golden Age, gave his Empire, in 
preference to his son, to Shun, then the most virtuous man ol the 
country, and Shun likewise gave his Empire, in preference fo his sou, 
to Yu, the most meritorious man of the time. The practice of giving 
empires away cannot of course be expected to continue in every 
generation. But the two incidents sanctified the conception that 
virtue and merit ate the highest objects of admiration . 1 * 3 This con- 
ception fits in well with the sentiment of the people, as testified by 
the various monuments erected in all ages in honour of the “Village 
Hampdens’ — persons, without rank or wealth are celebrated only for 
their virtue. It lias been said by Carlyle that reverence for Excellence 
in others is an ever noteworthy quality in man , 8 The fact that: the 
Chinese have a profound veneration for others’ virtue reflects, there- 
fore, no little credit on their social system and their assessment of 
the ultimate value of things. 

Veneration is not idolization, which has no place in Chinese 
philosophy. Yao and Shun are, as my readers must know by this 
time, among the most venerated figures in Chinese history; yet 
Mencius would say: ‘Yao and Shun were men just as others ,’ 8 and, 

I In the works of the ancient philosopher Moh Tze (see post) there is ,i chapter 
entitled ‘Honour the Virtuous and Meritorious', in which the reasons Ail- 
honouring virtue and merit are discussed. 

II See Heroes anil Hero-Worship, Lecture V. 

3 Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt, II, Ch. 32. 
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‘The Sages among men are the same in kind.’ 1 The most distin- 
guished disciple of Confucius, Yen Yuen, whom the Master fre- 
quently and highly commended for his virtue, also said: ‘What sort 
of man was Shun, and what sort of man am I? He who exerts himself 
worthily like him will likewise become one like him.’ a All this inci- 
dentally furnishes an additional explanation as to why the Chinese 
never thoughr of deifying Confucius. The fact of regarding him as 
one of us indeed conforms to his teachings, but it also elevates man- 
kind; because his example shows what men can attain, being thus to 
them a source of inspiration. And the fact that he had men like Yen 
Yuen as his devoted disciples and men like Mencius as devoted ex- 
pounders of his doctrines throws an additional light on his greatness. 

As Yen Yuen and Mencius are the most revered personages of the 
Confucian School after Confucius, an account of them should be 
given, That of the latter will be found at tbe end of the chapter; 
that of tbe former may be gathered from the following anecdotes: 

l. 'One day Confucius in his Northern trip Was on the top of 
a mountain with his disciples Tze Loo, Tze Kung, and Yen Yuen 3 
standing by. Looking around, Confucius contemplatively observed 
with a sigh: "Here we may express our thoughts without reserve! 
Now, my lads, tell me individually your ambitions and I will 
express my opinions by way of selection." Thereupon Tze Loo 
(who was celebrated for generosity and bravery) stepped forward 
and said; "I would like,, in the midst of noise of gongs and drums 
vibrating up to heaven and in the midst of military banners waving 
over the earth, to lead an army against the enemy, repulsing him 
back for a thousand miles, * seizing his banners, and pulling him by 
the ear. (I think) I can do this." 

‘Confucius said: "Brave indeed!" 

‘Tze Kung (the disciple who, as seen in the preceding chapter, 
was wont to ask questions, giving die Master opportunities to 
pronounce great principles) then stepped forward and said: "1 
would like, if Chi and Cho (then two largest States) are engaged in 
a moral struggle in the wild plain with storm of dust raging 
everywhere, while arms and armours are locked in fatal clash, to 
dress myself in mourning and intervene between them, removing 
their misunderstanding and settling their disputes, by expounding 

1 Menriui, Bk. II, Pt. I, Ch. 2, Sec. 28. m 

* Mencius, Bk. UI, Pt. I, Ch, 1, Sec. 4, ■ 9 

3 All the three were among the seventy-two Worthies of the 3,000 disciples of 
Confucius, They must then be still of tender age; because Yen Yuen, the most 
distinguished of all, died young. 

1 Lit,, its, which means mile, but is equivalent to only one-third of an English mile* 
G 
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co them the advantages (of peace) and the disadvantages (of war). 
(I think) I can do that.” 

‘Confucius said: “Eloquent indeed!” 

‘Yen Yuen, however, withdrew and said nothing. (Seeing this) 
Confucius said: “Come, Hui (Yen Yuen’s name). How is it that 
you alone have no ambition to express?” 

‘To this Yen Yuen replied: “As my fellow disciples have already 
spoken on both the civil and the military aspects ol things, what 
else have I to say?” 

"Nevertheless,” said Confucius, “everybody has his own am- 
bition. Tell me, my lad, what yours is.” 

‘ “I have heard”, replied Yen Yuen, “that what is fragrant and 
what stinks are not kept in the same vessel, and that Yao (benevo- 
lent ruler) and Chieh (villainous ruler) do not rule together; be- 
cause they are not of the same class. I would like (therefore) to aid 
an enlightened King or a sage Master to spread the live fundamental 
doctrines (he., paternal righteousness, maternal tenderness, elder 
brother’s affection, younger brother’s respectfulness, and filial 
piety) among the people, and guide them with Li (propriety) and 
(cultural) music , 1 so that they will not have to repair their city 
walls (as protection against invasion); they will not trespass on 
the domains of others (Lit. , jump over ditches); they may beat their 
swords into ploughshares; they may let loose their cattle on the 
wild plains; families will be spared the pain of separation or 
abandonment; and there will be no calamity of war for a thousand 
years. In that case Yau (Tze Loo’s name) will have no occasion to 
display his bravery and Chi(Tze Kung’s name) will have no occa- 
sion to employ his eloquence.” 

'(When Yen Yuen had terminated his speech), the Master 
solemnly observed: “Admirable indeed is Virtue!” 

‘Tze Loo then respectfully asked the Master of whose ambition 
he would approve. Confucius replied: “To waste no money, to 
injure nobody, and to need no eloquence— it is die son of Yen who 
is up to it,” ’ 2 

2, ‘(Tire ruler of) Cho, hearing that Confucius was staying in a 
region between Chen and Tsai, sent a special envoy to welcome him , 8 
As he was about: to leave, die ministers of Chen and Tsai conferred 
in secret, saying: “Confucius is a worrhy. All his criticisms con- 
cerning the vices ofj|he rulers of the day are to the point. He has 
stayed long between out two States, whose ministers' policy and 

t For the importance of Music in ancient days, see chapter on Art. 

2 family Sayings cf Confucius, Bk. II, p. i, 

3 This happened when Confucius was sixty-one years of age. 
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conduct arc all at variance with his principles. Now, Cho, a great 
Power, has sent a special envoy to welcome him. If he is given 
office by Cho, we shall be in danger.” They then conspired to have 
his departure impeded. As a result, he could not leave, provisions 
were exhausted, and some of his followers were so ill that they 
could not rise. . . . Seeing that some of his disciples were impa- 
tient, he sent for Tze Loo and put him the question: "Are my 
principles wrong? If not, why are we in such a pitch?” 

‘Tze Loo replied: “Is it possible that people think that we are not 
virtuous enough and so they do not trust 'us, or that people think 
that we are not wise enough and so they do not follow our 
principles?” 

‘Confucius said: “Is this possible? Yau (disciple's name), if the 
virtuous were always trusted, there would have been no Pao E 
and Shoo Chi . 1 II the wise were always followed, there would 
have been no Prince Bei Gan .” 2 

'Tze Loo went out and Tze Kung came in. Confucius put him the 
same question. Tze Kung replied: “My Master’s principles are so 
lofty that the world is unable to listen to you. Why do not you, 
Master, modify them a little?” 

'Confucius said: “Chi (disciple's name), the good farmer can 
grow things well, but he cannot ensure the crops. The good artisan 
can he skilful in his work, but he cannot ensure that it will meet 
the taste of others. The Jiun Tze. (i.e. the man of principles) can 
cultivate his principles, formulate them definitely, and co-ordinate 
them properly, but he cannot ensure that he will be listened to. 
Now, you aim not at the cultivation of principles but at being 
listened to by others. Chi, your aim is not high.” 

'Tze Kung went out and Yen Yuen came in, Confucius put him 
the same question. Yen Yuen replied: “My Master’s principles are 
so lofty that the world is unable to listen to you. But let you, 
Master, (continue to) push them forward and put them into prac- 
tice. What harm is there, if the world does not listen to us? . . . 
If principles are not cultivated, it is our fault (Lit. shame). If they 
are well cultivated but not adopted, it is the fault of those who 
possess States. It is indeed when not listened to that the Jiun T%& 
(the man of principles) is revealed (because it is only the Jim 
Tze who would not in such circumstances deviate from his prin- 
ciples).” 

'Confucius* delighted with 'this reply, smilingly said: “Is that 

Two brother princes who voluntarily died of himger for righteousness. 

A wise statesman cruelly put to death by a tyrant for criticizing his ill condpef 
boldly though loyally, 
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so? Son of Yen, if you are rich, 1 will be your treasurer (i.c., our 
interests arc identical )”/ 1 

3. ‘One day Confucius asked Yen Yuen and another disciple to 
express their respective cherished wishes. Yen Yuen said: "I 
should like not to vaunt any merit (that I may possess) nor to 
parade any service (that I may have rendered)'' / 2 

4. ‘Worthy indeed ’is Hu if 3 says Confucius. ‘With only a bowl 
of rice and a dish of soup (as his food), and Jiving in a dilapidated 
lane — a misery which others would not be able to endure — he does 
not allow to be affected his joy (in the virtuous path he has been 
pursuing) / 4 

5. ‘Yen Yuen asked about perfect virtue. Hie Master replied: 
“To subdue (selfishness in.) 6 oneself and regain completely (the 
sense of) propriety (derived from Nature) is perfect virtue. . . . 
To be perfectly virtuous depends (entirely) on oneself, and not on 
others." 0 Yen Yuen said: “1 respectfully ask for a formulation of 
the rules (for the practice of perfect virtue)/’ The Master replied: 
“Cast no eye on (Lit., see not) what is contrary to propriety (i.e., 
what is selfish); 7 lend no car to (Lit., hear not) what is contrary to 
propriety (i.e., what is selfish); give no tongue to (Lit., speak not) 
what is contrary to propriety (i.e., what is selfish); have no hand 
in (Lit., touch not) what is contrary to propriety (i.e., what is sel- 
fish).” Yen Yuen said: “Though I am dull, I will make it my duty 
to conform to these rules’ V a 

Having given my readers a glimpse of the character of Yen Ynen, 
who is considered by the Chinese as the best model for man aspiring 
to be worthy and is ranked only after a sage, 6 1 may now resume my 
theme. The elevation of man, as distinguished front idolization, has 
its background in the conception of human equality and fraternity. 
‘All tilings of the same kind resemble one another/ says Mencius. 
‘Why then particularly in the case of human beings should we sits- 

1 History by Sze Ma Chien, Bk, XLVII, pp, 15-76. The explanaioty words, ‘out- 
interests are identical’, are from tlie commentary. 

2 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pc. V, Ch. 25, Sec, 3, 

a Yen Yuen's name. 1 

4 Confucius; Lun Ytt, Pc. VI, Ch. 9. It is obvious that Yen Yuen's joy was not in 
his material condition but in something spiritual, which could only be the 
virtuous path he had been pursuing, 

5 See commentary. 

0 The latter part of this sentence is in the form of a question; but it is not really 
a question, and to translate it so would weaken its true meaning, See commentary. 
7 , Tliis is the meaning given in the orthodox commentary. 

8 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XII, Ch. 1. 

9 See Complete Work of Two Clings, Vol. I, Bk, II, p.,5; Bk. V, p, r. 
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peel that they might be an exception? The sage and we are the same 
in kind. That is why the philosopher Lung observed: “Should any 
person make shoes for others, not knowing (the size of) their feet, 
I know he would not make them into baskets.” Shoes resemble one 
another; because the feet of men of the whole universe resemble one 
another.’ 1 Though (his passage refers only to the semblance of 
human nature, the idea therein contained has its root in the concep- 
tion of human equality. This conception crystallized in that of 
human fraternity, as embodied in the principle, ‘Within the four 
seas all are brethren’, 2 is the seed of the custom that in China men 
address one another as brothers, women address one another as 
sisters, and children address the friends of their parents as uncles or 
aunts. In recent years the term sen sung (first born) is generally used as 
a term of address instead of the word ‘brother’, which is reserved for 
friends, as distinguished from casual acquaintances. Formerly, the 
term sen sung was used almost exclusively in the sense of ‘master’, a 
term of respect. It is still so used, for instance, when pupils address 
their teachers; but in general it is now employed simply as a term of 
politeness. As it literally means 'first born’, its use as a term of 
respect or politeness has a poetic echo in Shakespeare in die line: 

‘The courtesy of nations allows you my better, in that you are 

the first born .” 3 

The democratic nature of Chinese philosophy acts on the taste of 
the people. Generally speaking, the Chinese do not like tilings 
that display the ‘air of riches and high life’, even though they may 
in their way he artistic. What they like is something that is simple 
but means much, or something that has a scholarly appearance or, 
as they say, the ‘book spirit*. The Temple of Heaven in the old 
capital of China, which is a most solemn piece of architecture and 
one that most impresses the tourists, is a triumph of simplicity. 
In the way of furniture, the following passage from De Quintcy 
would certainly appeal to the Chinese taste: 'Books are the only 
article of property in which 1 am richer than my neighbours.’ 4 
What has been said is true not only in architecture, but also in other 
spheres of life, For example, in painting, the steamship or the motor- 
car would he ill at ease in a Chinese picture; not because they are 
modern, for they have existed long enough to lose their modernity, 
but because there is something in them that approaches to the ‘air 

1 Mmrius, 35k. VI, Pt. I, Ch. 7 , Sec, 3 . 

2 Sec Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XII, Ch. V, Sec. 3, 

* As You Like It, Actli Sc, I, I.s. 50-1, 

4 Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, Pt. II. 
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of riches and high life’. In enjoyment, the same rule prevails. The 
Chinese have, of course, their feasts, and they do take pleasure in 
them. But in general, the average Chinese would prefer, by far, a 
meal with a few intimate friends to a banquet, He would enjoy 
much more a homely but specially cooked repast at a cosy little 
restaurant than a costly but indifferently prepared dinner at a luxuri- 
ous hotel. Nothing, for that matter, would please him more than the 
accidental discovery of an unlooked for eating house where some new - 
palatable dishes are offered: the relish of the unknown being added 
with the pleasure of revelation. The honour that King Edward VIT 
did to the wayside inn on the Austrian frontier 1 for its coffee can, as 
a matter of taste, be well appreciated by a Chinese connoisseur, It is 
a sensible surmise, not without a grain of Chinese philosophy, that' 
Emperor Chien Lung of the Cling dynasty, well-known for his 
patronage of art and literature, repeated his pleasure trips to the 
provinces, south of the River Yangtze, no less for his appreciation oi 
rustic food than for his admiration of country scenery. 

Even in the admiration of feminine beauty, it is not the pearl and 
diamond, but the 'wooden hairpin and the cloth skirt’ as the Chinese 
say(i.e., beauty derived from Nature and not from Art), that have 
captured their poets' hearts. The Chinese traditional queen of beauty, 
Elsee Shee, who lived in the fifth century B.C., was found washing by 
the side of a river called Yueb Chi. In a poem, with her as the theme, 
written by the Tang poet, Wang Wei, a name familiar to all Western 
lovers of Chinese art, there appear these two lines: 

'At dawn, a simple Yueh Cbi girl she was. 

At dusk a queen of State Wu she became .' 2 

Here I may be treading on delicate soil. Perhaps, it will he my 
own countrymen who will be the foremost to say, not without a sense 
of gallantry, that the belief in Elsee Shce being the Venus of the 
Middle Kingdom is not merely a matter of taste, even if it may be 
philosophic, but in fact a homage to truth. Be sure, though it has 
become proverbial that.'Hsee Shee creeps out of the lover’s eyes’, I 
have not the least intention to dispute, after more than two thousand 
years, her title to the throne of beauty or, if I may recall, with a little 
variation, a phrase once used by Balfour in defence of an eminent 
English statesman against press criticism, 'to snatch let from the 
(jueenly niche' in which she is firmly lodged, Indeed, it is tny sincere 
conviction that her title, as Queen of Beauty, is as safe as the death 
of Queen Anne is sure. The point that I try to make out is simply 

1 See ante, p. 93. 

2 Tang Poems; Standard ed., Bk, I, p. 5. 
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that, from 'wooden hairpin and cloth skirt’ by the riverside in the 
morning to enthronement in the palace in the evening, she owed, in 
no small measure, her ‘crown’ to a democratic philosophy. 

Chinese philosophy, by the way, has also its lively side. It must 
not be thought that the Chinese are taught simply to feed on virtue. 
The lines; 

‘Say, then, physicians of each kind, 

Who cure the body or the mind. 

What harm in drinking can there be, 

Since punch and life so well agree ?’ 1 * 

'"have their echo — pardon an anachronism — in a poem of the Tang 
dynasty (A.n. 618-906): 

‘Be gay when thou art in a happy tone. 

Let not an empty bottle face the moon . 8 

God gave us the talents not in vain. 

A thousand ducats spent shall come again. 

From ancient times all sages have been dry. 

But drinkers leave their names that never die .’ 3 4 * 

Similarly, Goldsmith's felicitous phrase, ‘I was tired of being 
always wise’/ has its earlier counterpart in the following lines: 

‘Seeing that all men are drunk , 6 

Idow can I hear remaining sober?’ 

With this diversion, ‘let us come back to our sheep’ ( revenons h 
ms nmttons), as the French say. In the field of philosophy Chinese 
original thinkers have been numerous. But it is -generally classified 
into four main schools, headed by Kung Tze (Confucius), Lao Tze, 
Moh Tze, and Han Fel Tze respectively, and it is this classification 
that is to be followed here. Though this work is principally concerned 
with* the Confucian School of philosophy, which, it may be men- 
tioned, will, for the sake of convenience, be treated at the end of the 
chapter, Chinese civilization cannot be adequately represented 
without presenting, at least in outline, the others, which complete 
the whole. Moreover, by comparison with, the latter, die former may 
also be better comprehended. First of all, it may be helpful to give 
a short explanation of the word Tze. My readers must have been 

1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson ; Ed, G, Routledge & Sons, Vol. I, p, 189, 

8 Lit,, ‘Let not the Golden Bottle emptily face the moon.’ 

8 By Li Tai-Po. See Tang Poems; Standard edipion, „ 

4 Vicar of Wakefield, Ch, X. 

B Morally, of course, It was a satire of the poftt on the men of his days. 
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struck by the fact that all the names just mentioned encl with that 
worci I'ye is a term of veneration applied in ancient times to men of 
profound learning or high positions. It. is also an elliptical form lot 
Fu Tze, meaning ‘Master’. This explains the Fuin the word Conjuring, 
Latinized by Western scholars fftr Rung Fu lye, by which or, shortly, 
Rung Tze (The Master Rung), one calls Confucius in Chinese. 
Another name, similarly Latinized but without the Fu, is Mencius, 
who in Chinese is called Meng Fu lyc or, shortly, Mmg Tze (The 
Master Meng). All the great philosophers of the classical period are 
honoured by the term Tze. Besides them three philosophers ol the 
Sung Dynasty (a.d. 960-1127), the two Ching Brothers and Chu H si, ( 
as mentioned before, 1 are also accorded the same honour. 

With these preliminary explanations an outline ol the different 
schools of philosophy mentioned may be set: out: in the following 
pages. 

PHILOSOPHY OF LAO TZE 

Lao Tze is now the acknowledged founder of Taoism. Lao is not the 
surname of die philosopher, but means ‘old'. Therefore Lao Tze 
means |he ‘Old Master’. The exact date of his birth is not known; 
but as it is traditionally believed that he was once consulted by Con- 
fucius on matters of Li (moral rules of correct conduct), they must 
have been contemporaries. History records little about his life. 
What is best known of him is a work of bis on philosophy, entitled 
Tao Teh Jing, consisting of eighty-one chapters. It deals with funda- 
mental questions, and the philosophy it teaches is very original, 
though often clothed in paradoxes and sometimes a little mystic, 
forming thus a fruitful source of philosophic speculation even be- 
yond the national boundary. His philosophy has been characterized 
by some as that of 'doing nothing’. This is misleading. There arc, it 
is true, a few passages in his essay that seem to indicate a tendency 
in favour of something like the doctrine of laisse^faire, c,g.; 

‘if you do the not doing, nothing will not be in order/ (Ch. 3.) 

According to one interpretation 3 ‘not doing’ means tranquillity, 
and 'nothing will not be in order’ means that everything will flourish, 
In other words, tranquillity breeds prosperity. This is understandable. 
If, however, we take the words literally, they may seem to be some- 
what mystic; yet from the words 'do the not doing , it is tolerably clear 
that the philosopher does not mean to teach a doctrine of simply 
‘doing nothing’. A reasonable interpretation would be that nature 

1 See ante , p. 58, 

2 History by Sze Ma Chten, Bk, CXXX, p. 4, commentary. 
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should be allowed to take its own course as far as possible, and that 
unnecessary interference, though well intended, might often have 
the opposite effect. Whatever may be the applicability or inapplica- 
bility of such a doctrine as a general rule, particularly in the com- 
plications of modern life, anyone who has any experience in affairs 
must have sometimes found that the adoption of a passive attitude 
within certain limits amounts almost to prudence. The Chinese 
sometimes say: ‘The best solution of the unsolvable is not to attempt 
to solve it,’ This is the paraphrase of a philosophic pun (E buoo liou 
liou tsee , literally meaning ‘by not solving solve it’), which plays upon 
the word ‘solve’, meaning also ‘to end’, and displays an attitude that 
lies between, on the one hand, ‘To take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them?’ and, on the other, ‘To die: to sleep; 
and, by a sleep to say we end the heart-ache and the thousand natural 
shocks that flesh is heir to .’ 1 For the pun means solving (i.e., ending) 
the unsolvable (or ‘a sea of troubles’) not by ‘opposing’, but by do- 
ing nothing, and yet not by ‘sleeping’, or forgetting it, but by leaving it 
to be solved by time and changed circumstances — a natural ending of 
an 'outrageous fortune’. 

This is, of course, not meant to be the meaning of the doctrine 
under discussion, but only something by the way. However, it is 
noteworthy that in recent years there are medical authorities, who, 
as a result of research and experience, are, in certain treatments, in 
favour of leaving nature undisturbed. The following passages furnish 
also a vivid illustration: 

1. ‘When you are ill, take no medicine, but take care, and you 
will be a doctor of medium ability to yourself .’ 3 

2. ‘The child of an eminent doctor dies in most cases through 
illness; that of an eminent sorcerer dies in most cases through 
spiritual influence.’ s For in both cases there is the risk of over- 
doing; because the patent is eminent in the art of cure. 

SELECTED SAYINGS OF LAO TZE 1 

I. 'Namelessuess is the origin of the universe,' naming is the 
mother of all things.’ (Ch. I.) 

1 Shakespeare: Hamlet , Act. Ill, Sc, T, Ls, 59-61. 

8 A saying. 

8 Collected Ancient Essays; ‘Essay On'Dcep Thought’, by Fong Hsiao Yu. 

4 These are taken from the Tea Tek Jitig, but form only a part of the different chap- 
ters refected to. There is no orthodox commentary of the tOxf, and, in conse- 
quence, some pare of it have been interpreted in different ways by different 
commentators, forming a fruitful source of philosophical speculations. 
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At the beginning of the universe things had only a physical exis- 
tence, which becomes a certain thing Lhrough naming. Hence, it is 
naming that gives birth to things, 

2. ‘If things that are difficult to obtain are not prized, people 
will not steal; if what is desirable is noL seen, the mind will not 
be disturbed.’ (Ch. 3.) 

These propositions should, of course, be understood largely in ( he 
relative rather than the absolute sense, which may seem too sweeping. 
However, their truth is seldom evident until one is confronted with it. 

3. ‘Heaven and Earth are not benevolent: they treat all filings 
like grass dogs’ (objects used on sacrificial occasions and abandoned 
after they have served the purpose). (Ch. 5.) 

That is to say, Heaven and Earth are neutral, representing a 
natural law, operating without mercy or malice towards all. 

4. ‘When there are knowledge and intelligence, there will be 
great deceit and hypocrisy. When the Six Relations (i.e,, patents 
and children, elder and younger brothers, husband and wife) are 
in discord, there will be (revealed the truly) filial son. When the 
country is in calamity, there will be (revealed the truly) loyal 
minister.’ (Ch. 18.) 

Paradoxes, real or apparent, such as these, are very characteristic 
of the philosophy of Lao-Tze, However, that knowledge, and not 
merely ‘a little knowledge', may be dangerous recalls not the words of 
Pope, ‘A little learning is a dangerous thing’, 1 but the Biblical story 
of the forbidden fruit. 

Adversity, while it is always a test of virtue, often also brings forth 
its very existence. 3 Moreover, if harmony always prevails in 1 he 
family and peace perpetually reigns in the country, people will hardly 
realize in full the meaning and sweetness of love and loyalty, like 
those wljo, ‘being frugal by habit, scarcely knew rhat temperance 
was a virtue’. 3 

5. ‘It is when you do not dispute that nobody in the world can 
dispute with you.’ (Ch. 22.) 

In the words of the philosopher himself, ‘Nature does not dispute 
(but takes its normal course) and succeeds well' (Ch. 73,) Cases are 

1 Essay on Criticism. 

2 See post, p, 167, for the story of Min Tze Hen, who in his tender age owed the 
revelation of Ms great, filial piety to the unkitidness of his stepmother. 

3 Oliver Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield, Ch. IV. 
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also not wanting, where one who does not assert his own merits 
receives the highest recognition. 

6. ‘Soldiers (i.e. war) ate instruments of evil, to be used only in 
case ol absolute necessity,’ (Ch. 31.) 'A great war is bound to be 
followed by years of affliction.’ (Ch. 30.) 

The wisdom of the first dictum, which practically condemns what 
is now called ‘the recourse to war as an instrument of national 
policy’, is amply demonstrated in the two World Wars; the truth 
of the second was fully shown in the lean years that followed after 
the first World V^ar, 

7. ‘He who knows others is wise; he who knows himself is 
luminous . He who conquers others has strength; he who conquers 
himself is vigorous.’ (Ch. 33,) 

In other words, self-knowledge of one’s own shortcomings and 
self-control are die ‘better halves’ of wisdom and valour. 

8. 'All things of the universe grow out of something, which 
itself grew out of nothing.’ (Ch. 40.) 

In other words, existence presupposes non-existence, which, if it 
‘existed’, must have preceded existence. 

9. ‘Greatness materializes at a late hour.’ (Ch. 41.) 

These words must afford no little encouragement to those who fail 
in their first attempts at any tiling that is worth attainment, or who 
have worthy ambitions that are yet to be attained. English history, 
for instance, has so far produced only one Younger Pitt, most other 
statesmen whose achievements shine in its pages being or approaching 
to be ‘Grand Old Men’. 

10. 'What is the softest of the universe can go against what is 
the hardest of the universe.’ (Ch, 43.) 

‘The meek prevails over the strong (i.e,, what is harsh or violent).' 

(Ch. 78.) 

These propositions, being somewhat the opposite of the saying, 
‘Diamond cut diamond’, recall rather the words of the Bible, 
‘Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the earth/ 1 and may be 
best explained in the philosopher’s own language. ‘Nothing of the 
world', says he, ‘is softer and milder than water; yet it can go against 
what is the hardest and, physically, the strongest, and never fails 
to vanquish it (in the long run),’ (Ch, 78,) ‘When a man is alive, 
1 St, Matthew, Ch. V, 5 . 
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his body is soft and supple; but death makes it hard and rigid. All 
things of the botanic world are soft and pliable when they arc alive, 
but become dry and hard when they are dead. Therefore hardness 
and rigidity are the signs of death, while softness and mildness are 
the signs of life.’ (Ch. '76.) As an illustration, there is a story that 
a man, who was asked whether hardness or softness was intrinsically 
the stronger, gave his answer for the latter, saying; ‘J am now eighty 
years of age. Though my teeth (which are hard) have fallen one after 
another, my tongue (which is soft) still remains.’ 

xi. ‘He who covets fame will exhaust himself; he who accu- 
mulates much runs the risk of losing all; he who knows when to 
be content will not be disgraced; he who knows when to stop will 
not be in danger.’ (Ch. 44.) 

12. ‘The most innocent has the semblance of being guilty; the 
most clever has the semblance of being dull; the most eloquent 
has the semblance of speaking with difficulty.’ (’Ch. 45.) 

The first proposition finds its expression in the triumph of justice 
in acquitting the innocent in complicated cases; the second recalls 
the saying, 'All that glitters is not gold’; the third reminds me of the 
impression, in my first reading of Julius Caesar in Shakespeare, that 
Antony seems to speak with hesitation. 

13. ‘No (cause of) crime is greater than being desirable; no 
(cause of) calamity is greater than being in lack of contentment; 
no fault (as a cause of calamity) is greater than being passionate 
for possession,’ (Ch. 46.) 

The last two propositions need no comment. The first must be 
evident to those who remember the story of the Rajah’s Diamond in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights or the Chinese saying: 
‘The man has committed no crime, but the gem he carries makes him 
guilty (i.e., die object of crime).’ 1 

14* f To those who are good, I would be good; to 'those who arc 
not good, I would also be good.’ (Ch. 49.) 

This, it may be observed, is not quite the same as ‘recompensing 
injury with kindness’. In the one case, like the Confucian teaching, 
‘abound in love to all’, 5 the act of being good to those who are not 
good has no relation to any specific wrong on the part of the ‘not 
good’; it is simply a benevolent attitude adopted towards mankind 
generally. In the other, however, there seems to be an implication % 

Ctnm, Bk. I, Title ‘Duke Yu coveted the Jade Sword’. 
s See ante, p. 85, 
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that the kindness proceeds in direct response to some wrongful act 
on the part of others. The distinction map not always be obvious, 
buc exists. For instance, there may be little or no distinction between 
the case: 

1 o those who are polite I would be polite, and to those who are 
impolite 1 would also be polite, ’ 

and the case: 

A man has been impolite to me (injury'); but I will be polite 
to him (kindness).’ 

Indeed this would always be the course of conduct that a gentleman 
would adopt and, in so doing, he, like the King of England, ‘can 
do no wrong’. Let us, however, vary a little the illustration as follows: 

To those who are good, I would send them each a cake on dieir 
birthdays; to those who are not good, I would also send them each 
a cake on their birthdays.’ 

This may be capricious, "but nobody could see anything amiss in 
it. There are persons who do send Christmas presents to convicted 
criminals. But the case’ will not be quite the same, if you say: 

‘A person has deliberately knocked me down on my birthday 
(injury). I must send him a cake on his birthday (kindness).’ 

One may, perhaps, argue that if you should send a cake to every 
person on his birthday, whether he is good or bad, the person who 
has deliberately knocked you down on your birthday would neces- 
sarily be one of the recipients of your bounties. The answer to this- 
is that I do not: send him the cake for having deliberately knocked 
me down. 

15, ‘More laws there are, more thefts (i.e. crimes) there will 
he.’ (Ch. 57.) 

Compare Milton’s line: 

‘So many laws argue so many sins.’ 1 

16, ‘Govern a great country as you would cook a small fish/ 
(Ch. 60.) 

In other words, do it with care, and do not overdo it. 

. ‘The female always conquers (the male) by being passive. * 
61.) 

1 Paradise Last, Bk. XII, L, 283; and cd. 
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The Chinese in their philosophy use the term Yin (passive) for 
expressing the female sex, and the term Yang (active) for expressing 
the male sex. In the expression Yin Yang (female and male) it is the 
Yin that is given precedence. Possibly, the traditional view that 
women are of the weaker sex may one day have to be revised. 

18. 'Recompense injury with kindness.’ (Ch. 63.) This has been 
discussed in the preceding chapter. 

ig. ‘Promises lightly made must often lack fulfilment; easy 
successes must often be fraught with difficulties. The sage never 
takes things easy,' therefore he never encounters difficulties.’ 
(Ch. 63.) 

‘Sincere words are not pleasing; pleasing words are nor sincere. 
The good are not disputatious; tire disputatious are not good. He 
who knows (profoundly) does not (profess to) know many things; 
he who (professes to) know many things does not know (pro- 
foundly). The sage cloes not accumulate (things lor himself). The 
more he gives to others, the more (he feels) he possesses.’ (Ch. Si.) 

20. ‘The net of Heaven is vast. Its meshes may he large, but 
nothing will escape from it. (Ch. 73.) The way of Heaven admits 
of no favouritism. It is always with the good.’ (Ch. 79.) 

PHILOSOPHY OF MOH TZB 

The second school of philosophy is headed by Moh Tze, who lived 
in the period of the Waning States (481-2.05 B.C.) but before Mencius 
(372 B.c.), and is now known generally by his work, consisting of 
fifteen books. He was no 'armchair' theorist, but a very energetic 
man of action. Not contented with the mere enunciation of political 
doctrines, he would have society reconstructed. He preached the 
doctrine of 'equal’ or ‘universal’ love 1 * and certain others so similar 
in some respects to Buddhism that there were people in the Tang 
Dynasty who called Buddhism Mohism. With the spirit of the 
Puritans, he would ban most, if not all, forms of amusements, a and 
believing that economy is the most fruitful source of wealth and 
social happiness, he would insist on a minimum of expenditure and 
the interdiction of all things that are not strictly necessary or may 
be classed as luxury. 3 4 Above all, he vehemently condemned war as 
a policy of State. 1 It is remarkable that at a time distant from the 

I Moh Teg, Bk. IV. 

II Moh Tze, Bk. IX. 

* Moh Tze, Bk. VI. 

4 Mob Tze, Bk. V. Title AntTAggmsion. 
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present by nearly twenty-five centuries, he should have forestalled 
the Kellogg Pact. Reading his work, in connection with his missions 
of peace, one cannot help feeling that, if he were a man of the present 
century and provided, I suppose, he spoke at least one of the prin- 
cipal European languages, he might have saved mankind from the 
misery ol two world wars. A vivid story, apparently recorded by his 
disciples, who were many, and some of whom held high offices in 
different- States, was told in his work that when he had heard that 
a large and powerful State, Cho, was about to invade a small and weak 
State, Sung, he made a special journey, lasting ten days and nights, 
to Cho in order to persuade her to abandon die plan of invasion. On 
arrival in Cho, he first sought an interview with her Prime Minister, 
Kung Shu Pan. As he was a well-known philosopher, his request for 
an interview was readily granted. At the interview he was asked by 
the Prime Minister Kung what he (Kung) could do lor him. He 
replied that there was a certain disreputable man in the North, whom 
he wanted to kill and desired that Kung would help him. Kung was 
displeased. He then offered Kung a thousand ducats for his help, but 
Kung said: ‘It is a question of principle that I would not: kill anyone.’ 
Thereupon he rose from his seat, bowed twice to Kung, and said: 

'I have heard that you, Sir, have invented a military ladder (an 
engine of siege) with which you are going to invade Sung, What 
wrong has Sung committed to justify the invasion? Cho possesses a 
territory that exceeds the needs of her people, while Sung has not 
enough for the needs of hers. If you destroy a State that “has not” 
for the aggrandizement of a State that “has”, this cannot be called 
wisdom. Since Sung has committed no wrong, and you attack it, 
this cannot be called benevolence (i.e,, justice). If you know an act 
to be wrong and yet do not prevent it, this cannot be called loyalty 
to duty. If you try to prevent it and do not succeed, this cannot be 
called competence, If you would not as a matter of principle take 
a single life and yet would not mind killing many, this cannot be 
called consistency/ 

Kung admitted that his arguments were reasonable; but said that 
it was too late to alter the decision, because the plan of invasion had 
been submitted to the King. Thereupon he requested an audience, at 
which the following dialogue took place: 

‘Suppose’, said Moh Tze, ‘there is a man who, in spite of the 
possession of a fine carriage, would -desire to steal tire dilapidated 
chariot of his neighbour; in spite of the possession of fine garments, 
would desire to steal the rags of his neighbour; in spite of the 
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possession of wheat and meat m abundance, would desire to steal 
the clraff and chaff of liis neighbour; what would Your Majesty 
think of him?’ 

‘Me must be a victim of kleptomania/ replied the King. 

‘Mow’, said Moll Tze, ‘the territory o( Cho is ten times that of 
Sung. The comparison is just like that of the line carriage with the 
dilapidated chariot. The natural resources o( Cho are immense, 
whereas chose of Sung are almost nil. The comparison is just like 
that of the fine garments with the rags and of the wheat and meat 
with the draff and chaff. Pardon me, Your Majesty, for saying 
that your contemplated invasion of Sung puts you and the man just 
described in the same boat/ 

The King, moved by this appeal, was willing to reconsider his 
decision. Then, as the story went, Molt Tze played, in the presence 
of the King, a game of strategy with the Prime Minister, who used 
a broken stick as his new weapon, while the philosopher used a 
girdle as the city wall. In nine games successively, the atiacks were 
repulsed. Then the following conversation ensued: 

‘I know how to defeat you, but I do not wanr to say it,’ said die 
Prime Minister, 

'I know, too, what you mean/ replied the philosopher, ‘but I ■ 
do not want to say it/ 

‘What is it?' interposed the King. 

‘What your Prime Minister meant is’, said the philosopher, ‘that, 
by lulling me, Sung will be deprived of tbe benefit of my strategy, 
and can then be successfully invaded. But three hundred of my 
pupils have already been taught the strategy, and are waiting on the 
city wall of Sung for the impending attack/ 

The King then stopped the invasion . 1 

This may sound to the modem ear like a fairytale, but is genuine 
history all the same. If my readers have not found it: wearisome, let 
me give one more; not that they may he amused, bur that they may 
have an intimate idea of the man whose philosophy is being related 
here. 

The King of State Lu was about to invade State Cheng. Moll Tze, 
having heard of this, sought an audience of the King of Lu, at which 
the dialogue was as follows; 

/If hi Lu’, asked Moh Tze, 'big towns atrack small towns, and 
big families attack small families, for the purpose of plunder, what 
Will Your Majes'ty think of that?’ 

1 Moh Bk, XIII, Title, Kting Shu, No. ?o, 
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‘All those who are within my territory 1 , replied the King, 'are 
my subjects. If big towns attack small towns, and big families 
attack small families, for the purpose of plunder, I will have them 
severely punished . 1 

'The Empire in relation to Heaven 1 , said Moh Tze, ‘is just like 
the territory of Lu in relation to you. If you invade Cheng, Heaven 
will punish you , 1 

‘Why, Master , 1 replied the King, ‘do you want to dissuade me 
Irorn invading Cheng, ? My policy would be only in accord with the 
wish of Heaven; for, as the rulers of Cheng have for three generations 
been guilty ol parricide, it must be the wish of Heaven that they 
should be chastised . 1 

‘Suppose the case ol an unruly son 1 , said Moh Tze, ‘where, while 
the father is beating him for unruly conduct, a neighbour should 
come along with a pole and hit him hard, saying that he does so 
only in accord with the wish of the father, is not this absurd ? 1 

‘In the light ol what you have said,' replied the King, ‘then what 
the world says to be right is not necessarily right ? 1 

‘The world 1 , rejoined Moh Tze, ‘generally knows small things, 
but not great things. When a man has stolen a dog or a pig, he is 
called wicked; but if he has stolen a kingdom or city, nobody 
thinks he is wrong .' 1 

The concluding part of the dialogue recalls the saying already 

quoted of the philosopher Chwang Tze, viz.: 

‘He who steals a coin is hanged; 

He who steals a State is crowned .' 2 

SELECTED SAYINGS OF MOH TZE 

I. ‘In very ancient times, when men were still primitive and 
no such thing as government or punishment existed, there was no 
standard of righteousness. One man had one standard, another 
had another, and the more men there were, the more standards 
there were also. Therefore every man thought that he himself alone 
was light, and that every other was wrong; complaints and ill- 
feelings arose even between parent and child 3 and among brothers, 
ending in separation; and the people among themselves were like 
water ancl fire, hating one another like poison, so that no person 
would help others, though he was well able to do so, or would 

1 MoJ r<(, Bk. XIII, Title, Lu Tun, No. 49. 

2 See mitt, p. 34. 

* Lit., father and child. 

H 
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share his superfluous property with others, though it was left to 
rot and perish, or would teach others the right way (though he 
knew it). Thus the world was in a state of complete chaos, and 
men were just like beasts. It was at last realized that this was due 
to the absence of a ruler. Therefore, a man of virtue and merit was 
elected to be Emperor. After the Emperor had been elected, it was 
felt that he alone could not rule. ... In consequence, other men 
of virtue and merit were selected to assist him. But on account of 
the vastness of the Empire and the difference ol the people in 
various parts ol it, together with their conflicts of interests, all ol 
which could not be settled directly (by the Central Government), 
the Empire was divided into States to be governed directly by then- 
own rulers assisted by men of virtue and merit selected from the 
country. When all these were done, the Emperor issued decrees 
to the people, providing that all acts found to be good or bad should 
henceforth be reported to those who governed, and that whatever 
those who governed might consider to be right must be regarded 
as right by all and whatever they might consider to be wrong must- 
be regarded as wrong by all.’ 1 

This may be regarded as the historical basis of a Social Contract, 
and one wonders whether Rousseau ever had knowledge of the 
writings of this Chinese philosopher. 

2. ‘If one has the same regard for the house of another as he has 
for his own, who will commit theft? If one has the same regard 
for the person of another as he lias for his own, who will inflict 
injuries on others? If one has the same regard for the family of 
another as he has for his own, who will cause disturbance? If one 
has the same regard for the country of another as he has for his 
own, who will make war?* s 

This is the gist of what is known as Moh Tze’s doctrine of ‘Equal 
Love’, which not only regards selfishness in any form as the root of 
all evils and, consequently, altruism as the panacea, but also insists 
that one’s love for others should be the same for all without dis- 
tinction or discrimination, based on any consideration. The said 
doctrine is often spoken of, or translated, as ‘the Doctrine of Uni- 
versal Love’; but as it goes beyond mere universality and dwells on 
equality or non-discrimination as well, the term ‘Equal Love' is more 
appropriate. Moreover, the doctrine of universal love is, properly 
speaking, a doctrine of the Confucian School, which preaches Yun 

1 Moh Tze, Bk. Ill, Slang Tung, No. n. 

2 Moh T%t, Bk. IV, Jtn Aon, No. 14. 
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( perfect benevolence), Shu (to act to others as one would act to oneself), 
and the precept that men should from their days of youth learn to 
‘abound in love to all’.' It is on the idea of being ‘equal’, as dis- 
tinguished from being ‘universal’, that Mencius criticized Moh 
Tze’s doctrine; for it would be against man’s nature that one should 
love another man's father exactly like one’s own. 3 Indeed, Moh Tze 
himself says, as shown in the next paragraph, ‘A bondman who serves 
his parents does not merely serve men’, thus impliedly making a 
distinction, as it is rightly so; for, in serving one’s parents, the service 
is rendered in consequence of a natural duty and not from a contract 
or a status imposed. 

3. ‘A thing may seem to be so and is so, or may seem to be so 
but is not so. A whice horse is a horse. To ride on a white horse is 
simply horse-riding. A bondman is a man. To love a bondman is 
simply to love man. A bondman serves men; but a bondman who 
serves his parents does not merely serve men, nor does the fact that 
a man, who loves his younger sister 3 having a handsome face, mean 
that he loves a handsome woman. A thief is a man. But: when we say 
that there are many thieves, this docs not mean many men, just 

• as “uo thief” does not mean no man. Consequently, to love 
thieves does not mean to love men, and not to love thieves does not 
mean not to love men.’ 4 

This is an illustration of Moh Tze’s doctrine concerning the proper 
way of looking at things and discerning between right and wrong. 

4. ‘if a man, who is asked to lead a pig and is incompetent, 
would decline, is it not absurd that a man, who is asked to be the 
Prime Minister of a State and is incompetent, should consent'?’ 8 

This remark is certainly a very poignant one. 

5. ‘Tze Chin asked: "Is it profitable to talk much?" 

‘Moh Tze replied: "Some creatures like the frogs and certain 
insects croak and cry day and night until their mouths get dry, 
and yet nobody listens to them. The cocks crow only at a certain 
hour iti the morning, and the whole world is awakened by them. 
What is, therefore, the good of talking much? What matters is 
to talk at the right moment,” ' 0 

3 See mite, p, 85, ‘Doctrine of Confucius’, No. 1. 
a See Mencius, Bk. Ill, Pt. II, Ch. 8, See, 9. 

!1 Lit., 'brother’; but ns the word was sometimes used in .indent days also to mean 
sister (see post, p. 176), the translation is believed to be correct, 

4 Moh Tze, Bk. XI, Sion Chit, No. 45, 

0 Moh 1 %, Bk. XII, Kwei Yi, No, 47. 

» Moh T<r, Bk. XV, Title, Y,it Vwt. 
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It was Burke who said: It generally argues some degree of natural 
impotence of mind, or some want of knowledge of the world, to 
hazard plans of government, except from a seat ol authority .’ 1 

Compare also: ‘A man who docs not talk (too much and thought- 
lessly) is sure to hit the mark when he speaks .’ 2 


PHILOSOPHY OP II AN PHI TZF, 

The third school of philosophy is the Fa Chia (Juridical School) 
headed by Han Fei Tze (or Han Fei), who lived in the third cenrury 
before the Christian era. A prince ol Stare Han by birth, he learned 
whaL may now be called political science from the great philosopher 
HsunTze, and had, as his (ellow student, Li Szc, future Prime Min- 
ister of the First Emperor of the Chin Dynasty. This school of philo- 
sophy regards, as futile and out of date, the time-honoured doctrine 
of benevolent rule, preached by the Confucian School, and insists 
on government by law, particularly in the form of rewards and pun- 
ishments faith fully a nd sternly enforced, as the only political wisdom, " 
The point is pushed so far that no relaxation of the law is allowed 
even on moral ground, for fear of weakening the force or authority 
of law and sowing the seed of confusion . 1 4 When a later exponent of 
the Juridical School was asked what would happen if the law was 
bad, his answer was: ‘Bad law is better than no law, because it 
establishes uniformity. If you divide money or cattle by drawing 
lots, it does not follow that such drawing makes a fair division, but 
disputes will thus be avoided .’ 5 6 7 This ancient view is rather interest- 
ing in the light of the modern view of Bentham, who thinks that 
‘every law is an evil, for every law is an infraction of liberty, and that 
government has but the choice of evils '. 0 

But the doctrines of the Juridical School consist not so much in the 
advocation of the supremacy of law— -a principle which nobody would 
contest, and which is in fact also the teaching of the Confucian School, 
as Mencius has vividly illustrated in the supposed case of homicide 
committed by the father of Emperor Shun’ — as in the supreme 

1 Speech on the Conciliation with America. 

8 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt, XI, Ch. 13. This saying was probably not in tended to be 
of a general application; because it was spoken specifically in approval of a remark 
made by the disciple Min Tze Hen, well known for filial piety, (see post, p, 167, 
for a story about him). But it gives much food for thought all the same. 

3 See Firm Fei Tze, especially Chs, 48-51 (Bks. XVII 1 -XX); Ed. Szc Bu Bci Ytw. 

4 See Ch. 49 (Bk. XIX). 

6 Snm Tze, Ch. 1. 

6 Theory of Legislation, p, 48; Ed. C. K. Ogden. 

7 See ante, p, 44. 
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belief that law alone is the panacea, almost to the entire exclusion of 
the human factor. Such a view, treating law as if it were almost an 
automatic machine, rather assumes that those who administer the 
law arc necessarily good, and ignores the fact that law is after all 
made and administered by men. Curiously enough, it was his master 
HsunTze, who said: ‘It is men, not laws, that govern,' 1 — a dictum 
having its echo in the following words of William Penn (1682): 

‘Wherefore governments rather depend upon men, than men 
upon governments. Let men be good, and the government cannot 
be bad. If it be ill they will cure it, But if men be bad, let the 
government be never so good, they will endeavour to warp and 
spoil it to their turn. I know some say, let us have good laws, and 
no matter for the men that execute them. But let them consider, 
that though good laws do well, good men do better.’ a 

As the undoubted most brilliant exponent of the Juridical School, 
Han Fei is generally spoken of as the greatest jurist it) Chinese 
history. But lie must not be understood, as he often is, in the same 
sense as Cuius or Justinian. What he taught were nor things like 
vinculum juris 3 or nemo debet bis vcxari i or vigilcintibus non dormientibus 
eefnitas subvenit , 0 but methods of government, based, inter alia, on 
safeguard of power, maintenance of vigilance, and reliance on the 
efficacy of law or, rather, rewards and punishments. A great part of 
his work was primarily intended for the instruction of kings, princes, 
and those destined t;o be rulers, particularly ‘ro put them on their 
guard’, in the light of striking historical precedents, recalling, in 
many instances, 0 Shakespeare’s words in Julius Caesar, such as, 
‘Security gives way r.o conspiracy’ and ‘None that I know will be, 
much that I fear may chance’. 7 In this respect, and in this only, 
there is a certain resemblance between his work and Machiavcl’s 
Prince . But the essential difference between the two is that there is in 
the work of Han Fei not a word that may be said to be ‘Machiavellian’ . 
Two instances will suffice: 

X, While Machiavel cynically teaches: ‘A Prince . . . who is 

1 If sttn Tze, Ch. 1 2; Hd. Szt Jin Bei Yao, Bk, VIII. 

2 Sec Arnold J. Lien and Merle Fainsod: The American People mid their Government , 
p, xi; Appleton-Centuty Co., 1934. 

a Bond of law, 

1 A man must not be put twice in peril for the same offence. Kenny: Outlines of 
Criminal law, p. 475(1929). 

r> A maxim of Equity 'in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, meaning that Equity gives 
relief only to those who apply for it in due time, 

» See Chs. 30-5 (Bks. IX-XIV), 

* Act II, Sc. Ill, Ls. 8 and 32. 
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wise and prudent cannot or ought not to keep his parole, when the 
keeping of it is to his prejudice. . . . Nevertheless, if is of great 
consequence to play the hypocrite well ’; 1 l l.m Pei, as wc shall see, 
insists on the importance of keeping faith, though the matter 
concerned may itself he of no importance, saying that ‘if one makes 
it a habit of keeping promises even in small things, one will not 
fail fo keep promises it t great things ’. 2 * * * 

2. While Machiavel counsels that a prince is to have no other 
design, nor thought, nor study, hut war;* Han b'ei, like Lao Tze, 
instructs that ‘soldiers (i.e., war) being an instrument of evil should 
not be employed without careful consideration ’. 1 

Han Fei was no less renowned by his work as a philosopher than 
by his birth as a prince, possessing, even in his lifetime, a fame sur- 
passing that of Voltaire at the rime when his company was solicited 
by Frederick the Great and other Crowned Heads of Europe; for 
when a copy of his work first fell into the hands of the King o ( Chin, 
then the most powerful kingdom of the Warring States period, the 
latter was so impressed by its contents that he said that if he could 
meet the author and have him as his adviser, he (rhe. King) might 
die without regret. It is, however, remarkable that, in spire ol Flan 
Fei’s own philosophy that a ruler should always be ‘on his guard’, 
he himself should be ‘off his guard’ and die in the prison of Chin, 
thanks to the intrigue of his former fellow student, Li Sze . 6 Taking 
his work as a whole, it may be said that his doctrines consist in 
conclusions drawn from concrete cases rather than in a priori prin- 
ciples, that his opinions were not a little influenced by the time in 
which he lived, when political morality, measured by the traditional 
standard, was at the lowest ebb, and that his preference for the 
efficacy of law to benevolent rule and personal virtue was possibly 
the result of a feeling of despair, without realizing, apparently, that, 
as Mencius says, ‘law cannot prevail by itself '. 0 His argument 
against benevolent government, it should be mentioned, is not that 
it is fundamentally unsound, but that it was unsuitable to his time, 
because circumstances had then materially changed . 7 However, his 
conception of benevolent government is, at least in some instances, 

1 Prince, Ch. XVIII; Ed. G. Routlcdge & Sons. 

2 See post, p. 127. 

* Prime, Ch, XIV. 

* Han Fei Tze, Ch. 2 (Blc. I). 

6 See Preface to Han Fei Tze', Ed. Sze Jin Bei Ya 0. 

0 See post, p. 146. 

7 Ch. 49 (Bk. XIX). 
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not free from confusion with the notion of sentimentality, or mere 
tenderness of heart, in government, e.g.: 

‘It is said', says he, ‘that the ancient sage kings, on hearing that 
a person was punished with death, would shed tears. ... If a ruler- 
should shed tears when a person is punished according to law, 
this may be the way ol being benevolent but is not the way to 
govern. ’ 1 

O 

Similarly, his view regarding the doctrine of the Confucian School 
that rulers should consider themselves to be in loco parentis 2 to the 
people, that is, should take such an interest in the welfare of 
the people as parents would in that of their children, is open to the 
observation that he scents to have confounded parental interest with 
parental indulgence. Pot instance, he says: 

'People are spoilt by affection but submit to authority/ a 

But it is obvious, as we shall see in the doctrines of Confucius and 
Mencius on politics, that neither mere tenderness of heart towards 
the people is what is meant by benevolent government, nor to be 
‘‘parental' in government is simply to spoil die people with affection. 
It may be that the Confucian School, in preaching the gospel of 
benevolent or 'parental', as distinguished from 'paternal', govern- 
ment, rather aims at perfection, as distinguished from idealism. But 
this is no fault; for one must aim at the top in order to be sure to 
reach a point: above the middle, just as one must aim at being a 
gentleman in order to be sure not to become a rascal, and this is true 
no less in public, than in private, life. 

With these observations it may be summed up that Han Fei’s 
philosophy is original and practical, his reasonings are sharp and 
shrewd, and his illustrations are full of human interest and rich in 
historical precedents, some of which arc saturated with a high sense 
of humour, e.g.; 

‘The Duke of Chi, who had lost his hat one day as a result of 
drunkenness, felt shameful and, in consequence, held no court for 
three days. His Prime Minister Kwan Chung said to him that this 
would not do, and suggested that he might redeem his shame by 
some benevolent act, Pleased with this advice, the Duke ordered 
a distribution of food among the poor and the release of prisoners 
detained for minor offences. Three days after, the people (looking 

1 Ch. 49 (Bk. XIX). 

1 See post, p, 138, 

» Ch. 49 (Bk. XIX). 
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for more favours) sang in the street: “Why the Duke has nor lost 
his hat again!” ’ 1 

O 

Han Fei saw in this ridiculous incident the result of the violation 
of two political maxims: 

1. To give rewards only where reward is due. 

2. To inflict punishments always where punishment is deserved. 

A violation of either of these maxims is, according to him, to sow the 
seed of unrulincss; for, in the first, people arc encouraged to indulge 
in expectations of unmerited favour and, in the second, they are 
encouraged to commit unlawful acts with the hope of immunity. 

SELECTED SAYINGS OF HAN FEI TZE 

1. 'If promises of reward and threats ol punishment are not 
faithfully kept and strictly carried out, men will not (be prepared 
to) give their lives (in the performance of duties)/ 2 

2. ‘An enlightened ruler does not give secret rewards, or (take 
upon himself to) remit punishments (or pardon crimes)/ “ 

Still worse would it be therefore for rulers, like James II, to claim 
Dispensing and Suspending powers. 

3. ‘No State can be always strong or always weak. Those which 
are strong in the enforcement of law will be strong; those which 
are weak in the enlorcemcnt of law will be weak,' 4 

4. ‘Order and strength (of a State) spring from the observance 
of law; disorder and weakness (of a State) spring from the disregard 
of it. ' 0 

5. ‘Rewards that are excessive spoil the people; punishments 
that are excessive cease to be deterrent.’ 6 * 8 

These words are those of a statesman no less than those of a jurist. 
The reduction of capital punishments and the abolition of the cruel 
forms of penalty, in modern time, are therefore not only humane 
but also politic. 

6. 'The King of Yueh said to his minister Vun Chung: “I wish 
to invade Wu, Do you think I can succeed?” The latter replied: 
“Yes, but rewards (for merits) must be substantial and prompt, 

1 Ch. 37 (Bk. XV). 

2 Ch. 1 (Bk, I), 

8 Ch. 5 (Bk. I). 

4 Ch, 6 (Bk. II). 

8 Ch, 35 (Bk. XIV). 

8 Ch. x 9 (Bk, V). 
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while punishments (lor demerits) must be severe and sure. If you 
are in earnest, why not set the palace on fire to have a test?” The 
King followed the advice and accordingly had the palace set on 
fire. But nobody tried to put the fire out. Thereupon it was decreed 
that those who should die in trying to put the fire out would be 
rewarded, as if they had died in battle; those who should survive 
in doing so would be rewarded, as if they had been victorious in 
battle; and those who should make no attempt to do so would be 
punished, as if they had surrendered to the enemy in battle. Im- 
mediately, thousands of men ran right and left to put the fire out. 
This was the sure sign of victory.’ 1 

It is a common saying of the Chinese that ‘if you offer a handsome 
reward, you may be sure to find a brave man’. 

7. ‘The King of Yueb, wanting to encourage bravery before his 
intended invasion of Wu, saw an angry toad in the street, and 
bowed to it deeply. Mis carriage driver (being astonished by this 
strange behaviour) asked him why he did that. The King replied: 
“As the toad has courage like this, is it not worthy of my respect?”" 
As soon as the people heard of this, they said: “When a toad has 
courage the King would show it such respect. What would he not 
do to a man who has courage?” In the same year in which this 
incident happened, there were men who, in order to show" their 
scorn for death, offered their heads to the King.’ 2 

The incident of the toad recalls a story current at the beginning 
of the present century that one day when an English newspaper 
magnate entered the lilt with a friend, the latter raised his hat and 
bowed deeply to the lift hoy. After they had come out of the lift, 
the newspaper magnate remonstrated with his friend for his unbe- 
coming behaviour, saying; ‘You would make discipline difficult,' In 
reply, his friend said: 'How do I know that one day you will not 
make him (the lift, boy) an editor?' referring to the fact that the 
newspaper magnate had not long ago raised a person from a very 
insignificant position to the editorial chair. 

8. ‘A shaking mirror produces no clear image, nor does a moving 
measure serve as a standard. This is (a physical) law. Therefore the 
ancient sage kings used law as the basis of judgment. If a fixed 
standard is dispensed with in favour of personal skill, or law is dis- 
carded in favour of individual wisdom, it will lead to confusion.' 3 

*■ Ch. 30 (file, IX), 
a Ch. 30, No. 7 (Bit. IX), 

8 Ch, iq (Bk, V). 
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9. 'A man of Cheng, wishing to buy a pair of shoes, first took the 
measurement of his feet, but, through inadvertence, left it on his 
seat without taking it with him. When he arrived in the market 
and was given a pair of shoes to try on, lie said: “I have forgotten 
to bring my measurement.” Thereupon, he went home to fetch 
it; but when he was back in the market, the shoes were already 
sold. Someone then asked him why he bad not tried (he shoes on his 
feet (instead of going home to letch the measurement, which 
was really superfluous), he answered that he would rather trust to 
the measurement than to himself.' 1 

In other words, law is more reliable even than one’s own judgment, 

10. 'The ancients, because their eyes could not. enable them to 
see their own faces, invented the mirror and, because their intelli- 
gence could nor enable them to know themselves, adopted certain 
principles to go by. One never accuses the mirror of showing one's 
facial defects, not does one complain of the. principles to go by for 
revealing one’s faults. If the eyes were not assisted by the mirror, 
one could not even adjust one’s moustache or eyebrows, and if 
conduct were not guided by certain principles, one could not know 

, when oneself was wrong. Sc Mund Pow, realizing his own impul- 
sive nature, wore a soft pad as a “brake”, while Tung On Ue, 
realizing his own inertness, wore a bow as a “spur”, Therefore a 
ruler who knows how to adjust what is deficient with what is 
excessive and the short with the. long is enlightened.’ 3 

Personally I know a man who, when still in his recus, invented a 
game of patience by putting on his desk a dozen or more matchboxes, 
only one of which contained matches, so that, every time he wanted 
matches, he had to go through a number of these boxes. Alter prac- 
tising this for a few days he felt he was much better equipped for 
meeting disappointments, and never lost hope; because, remembering 
his own game of patience, he was confident that he would ‘find the 
matches’, if he had enough patience, One may say; Tor a Chinaman 
to cultivate patience, it might be just as well to carry coal to New- 
castle!’ Well, since genius has been defined as ‘transcendent capacity 
of taking trouble’, 8 let wisdom be defined as ‘transcendent capacity 
of storing patience', which can never be too much even for a 
Chinaman. 

x Ch. 32 (Bfc. XI). 

3 Ch. 24 ( 13 k. VIII). 

s Carlyle; Frederick The Great, Bk. IV, Ch. 3) Ed. Bedford, Clarke & Co,, Yol. I, 
P- 33 i- 
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11. ‘There is an ancient saying: “To govern is like having a 
shampoo." Although some hairs may have to be sacrificed, one 
must have it. To grudge the sacrifice of a Few hairs, forgetting the 
advantage that, may be done to the hair as a whole, is to ignore 
the relative importance of things.’ 1 

In other words, in order to procure ‘rite greatest happiness to the 
greatest number’, some sacrifice has to be made sometimes. 

iz. ‘Confucius says: “A ruler is like a vessel, while the people ate 
like water. Tf the vessel is square, the water is square; if the vessel 
is round, the water is round.” ’ a 

a 

Those who govern should themselves behave well in order that 
those who are governed may well behave. 

13. ‘You cannot make noise with one hand, however hard you 
may strike (in the air); nor can you succeed, if you try to draw 
a circle with the right hand and a square with the left at the same 
timed 3 

This is an illustration of the doctrine that no one can rule suc- 
cessfully without the hearty support of the people, not can one serve 
two masters properly at the same time. 

14. 'The maker of palanquins, when they are completed, is 
interested in men becoming rich and ennobled, whereas the maker 
of coffins, when they are completed, is interested in men dying 
early. This does not mean that palanquin makers are kind, and 
that coffin-makers ate wicked. It is simply that, if men do not 
become rich or ennobled, the palanquins will not sell, and if there 
is no death, none will buy coffins. All this is simply natural (on 
account of their trade) without any question of wickedness .' 1 

This is an illustration of his counsels to rulers for vigilance against 
any secret formation of cliques or under currents that may, as a 
natural sequence of things and a consequence of self-interest, without 
being necessarily treacherous, desire and bring about their downfall. 

15. ‘A man of Sung, having found a stone containing jade, pre- 
sented it to Tze Han, who refused to accept it. Then the man said: 
"This is a precious stone. It should be possessed by you, a gentle- 

» Ch. 46 (Bk. XVIII). 

3 Ch. 12, No. 5 (Bk. XI). 

3 Ch. 28 (Bk. VIII). 

i Ch. 17 (Bk. V). Compare this saying to the modem allegation that armament 
firms desire vvac. 
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man, not by me, a common person.” In reply Tze Han said: “You 
consider the jade to be precious; but I consider the refusal to 
accept it as being (more) precious.” ’ 1 * * 4 

‘A person presented a rich fox fur to the King ol Tsin, who, 
receiving it, exclaimed: “Alas! this poor animal had its beautiful 
fur as its crime!” ’ a 

Compare Lao Tze’s saying: ‘No (cause ol) crime is greater than 
being desirable,’ and the saying: ‘The man has committed no crime, 
but the gem he carries makes him guilty (i.c. object ol crime).’ 8 

16. ‘Tze Hsia (disciple ol Confucius) saw Tseng Tzc (another 
disciple of Confucius), who asked the former: “Why art you 
(lately) so fat?” The former replied: “I have conquered my- 
self and am therefore fat.” “What do you mean by this!” asked 
Tseng Tze again. “Well,” said Tzc Hsia, “when I was indoors, 
I used to think of the righteousness of the doctrines of the ancient 
sage kings and was influenced by it, When 1 was outdoors, 1 used 
to think of the pleasure that might be derived from wealth and 
honour and was also influenced by it. The two (thoughts) battled 
inside me without a decision; therefore I became thin. Now, the 
(thought for the) righteousness of the doctrines of the ancient sage 
kings has triumphed; therefore I am fat”.' * 

Personally, I know a case where a man could not sleep for days; 
because someone had been ungrateful to him. Ultimately, he decided 
to forgive and did the latter a good turn. From that moment, he felt 
as if a great load had been off his mind, and consequently slept well. 

17, ‘Kwan Chung and Chup Ming were with the Duke of Chi 
in an expedition against Koo Jook. As they started in Spring and 
returned in Winter, they lost their way on their homeward 
journey. Confronted with this difficulty, Kwan Chung said: “The 
sagacity of an old horse will assist us.” Order was accordingly 
given that an old horse should be put to lead the way, and the way 
was found. In the midst of the journey across a mountain another 
difficulty was encountered, and this time it was that the water 
supply was running short. Thereupon Chup Ming said: “The ants 
live, in Winter, on the side of the hill that faces the sun and, in 
Summer, on the side of the hill that is shaded. Dig deep where the 
ants are, and you will find water.” This was accordingly done and 

1 Ch. 2t (Bk. VII). 

a Ch. 21 (Bk. VII). 

8 See ante, p. 108, 

4 Ch. 21 (Bk. VII). 
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water was found. If even Kwan Chung, with his wisdom, and Chup 
Ming, with his knowledge, would not disdain, when they were in 
difficulties, to seek guidance from an old horse and the ants, is it 
not wrong that in these days a man, not realizing his own ignor- 
ance, should belittle the wisdom of the sages?’ 1 

iB. ‘A man was going to present, to the King of Jink a certain 
medicine which, once taken, would, according to him, make death 
impossible. While he was on his way to the palace with the medi- 
cine, a sentinel asked him whether he (the sentinel) might take 
it, and, on receiving an affirmative reply, snatched it from the 
carrier’s hand and swallowed it. The King, on learning this, being 
very indignant, ordered the sentinel to be executed. Thereupon the 
latter pleaded with the King, saying! "I asked the carrier whether 
I might take the medicine, and he answered affirmatively. It was 
only alter this that 1 took it. Therefore not I but he is guilty, 
Moreover, as he said that the medicine would make death impos- 
sible and 1 have taken it, if you were to have me executed, the 
medicine would in fact be a ‘death medicine' and he guilty of 
deceiving Your Majesty. Instead ol killing an innocent person and 
exposing the fact that Your Majesty has been the victim of decep- 
tion, Your Majesty had bet ter release me,” The King (being wise) 
pardoned him accordingly,’ “ 

'A man oflcrccl to teach the King of Yen the means of becoming 
immortal, Order was given by His Majesty to some person to learn 
it; but before the latter was able to do so the man making the 
oiler died. The King, on hearing this, was so furious that he had 
the person executed. Here the King failed to realize that he himself 
had been deceived and killed an innocent person; for nothing is of 
greater interest to a man than his own life, and, if he is unable to 
prevent his own death, he is certainly unable to teach others to 
live for ever. ’ 3 

19, ‘A man of Cho sold lances and shields, In regard to the 
lances, he said that they would pierce through anything and, in 
regard t.o the shields, he said that nothing would pierce them 
through. Someone then said to him: “I will use your lances to 
attack your shields,” and he had nothing to say .' i 

One cannot have things both ways, 
zo. ‘A man was employed to draw pictures for the King of Chi, 

1 Ch. zz (Bk. VII). 

3 Ch. 2a (Bk. VII). 

3 Ch. 32 (Bk, XI). 

0 Ch, 36 (Bk. XV). 
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who asked him what was the most difficult thing to draw. In reply 
he said that dogs and horses were the most difficult. Then he was 
asked what was the easiest thing to draw, and he replied that 
ghosts were the easiest. 'Tor”, he added, dogs and horses are 
known to everybody, while ghosts have no tlelinirc shape; therelore 
the former are dilhculr, and the latter are easy, to draw.” ’ ' 

21, ‘Tsang Choong Tze was a sword expert. The ruler ol Wei 
was on bad terms with the King of Wn. Tsang said: “The King 
of Wn loves swords, and I am a sword expert. I can offer to examine 
swords for him and, in frying them in his presence, kill him for 
you.” The ruler of Wei replied: “You older to do this for gain and 
not for righteousness. Now, Wn is strong and wealthy, while Wei 
is poor and weak. If you clo go, I fear that you will allow yourself 
to be employed by the King of Wu against me.” The man was 
then shown the door.’ a 

22, ‘Yang Bu, younger brother ol the well-known philosopher 
Yang Chu (who taught the philosophy of individualism'), had one 
day gone out in a plain coat. As it rained afterwards, he took off 
his plain coat and came back in a pink one. His dog, not recogniz- 
ing him, barked at him. This made him angry, and he wanted to 
hit the dog. Thereupon his brother said to him: “Don’t do that. 
You would have done the same in such circumstances as the dog. 
If it had been white when it went out, and became black when if 
came home, would not you he surprised?” ’ 8 

23, ‘Yao offered his Empire to Hsu Yau. The latter refused to 
accept it and ran away, taking shelter at the house of his servant, 
who took great care of his fur hat. Where a man had relusecl an 
empire and his servant took great care of his hat, as if it would 
matter to him, it is obvious that the servant had no idea of what 
sort of man he was,’ 4 

24, ‘There were a man and a woman of Wei who were husband 
and wife. One day the wile prayed: 

“May I acquire without whatever cost 
A hundred rolls of new (and handsome) cloth!” 

The husband, astonished by the moderation of her expectation, 
asked why she did not pray for more. "Well,” replied she, “ii I 
get more, you may keep another woman!” ’ 8 

1 Ch. 32, No. 2 (Bk. XI). 

2 Ch. 22 (Bk. VII). 

3 Ch. 23 (Bk. VIII). 

4 Ch. 23 (Bk. VIII), 

8 Ch, 31, No, 6 (Bk. X). 
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What- the philosopher intended to mean was that fortune easily- 
acquired was often the cloak of disaster. But the story chosen shows, 
that although law is said to be a dry subject, lawyers are not without 
a rich sense of humour. 

25, ‘The wife of Tseng Tze was going to the market with her 
infant son, who cried on the way. Hoping to stop him crying, she 
told him that on reaching home she would kill a pig for dinner. 
When they reached home, Tseng Tze, who heard of this, pro- 
ceeded ro seize the pig. The wife stopped him, saying that she 
had only joked with the child. To this he replied: “You cannot 
joke with a child in litis way. A child has no knowledge of his own, 
but depends for it on his parents and follows their instructions. If 
you deceive him, you will he teaching him to practise deceptions. 
This will not do.” Accordingly they had the pig killed for 
dinner.’ 1 

In the words of I fan Fei himself, 'If one makes ir a habit to keep 
promises even in small things, one will not fail to keep promises in 
great things.' a 

J. 6 . ‘The Duke of Tsin (a most powerful feudal prince living in 
about 650 D. c.) invaded Yuen (a small State), but had provisions- 
with his army enough to last only about ten days. He therefore 
agreed with his ministers and high officers that the campaign should 
terminate in ten days. At tire end of this period, however, Yuen did 
not capitulate, and accordingly he gave order for a general with- 
drawal of his troops. It happened at that moment that a man who 
had just come out from Yuen gave the information that Yuen was 
so exhausted in food and means of defence that it would be forced 
to capitulate in three clays. In consequence, the Duke’s advisers- 
counselled against the withdrawal; but the Duke said: “I have 
agreed with my officers and men that the campaign should last 
only ten days. If I do not now order a retreat, it means that J have 
to break my promise. To rake Yuen by breaking my promise is a 
thing that I would not do. He therefore ordered a retreat at once. 
When these words reached the ears of the people of Yuen, they said: 
“To a ruler so faithful to his words as he, should we not declare 
our allegiance?” They therefore capitulated. The people of Wei, 
having heard this, also capitulated, saying: “To a ruler so faithful 
to his words as he, should we not submit?’’ Confucius learning 
these incidents recorded them wich the remark: “The (unexpected 

J Ch. 3 z, Pc. IJ, No. 6 (Bk, XI). 

8 Ch. 32, Pi. I No. 6 (Bk. XI), 
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and additional) acquisition of Wei in die invasion of Yuen is due 
to being faithful to one’s words,” ’ 1 

27. ‘Duke Huan (of Chi) had married the daughter of the Ruler 
of Chai. One day the Duke and the Duchess were taking a pleasure 
trip on a yacht. Suddenly, she caused the yacht to rock so violently 
that the Duke was terrified. He slopped her doing this, but she 
persisted. He was so angry that he afterwards divorced her, and 
wanted to declare war on Chai. I Iis Prime Minister Kwan Chung, 
being consulted, advised against the expedition, saying: "Youcau- 
not make a casus belli out of an incident arising from flirtation.” ' 2 

People were more scrupulous about the ethics of war in ancient 
days than some have been in modern time. 

28. ‘Good medicine is hitter to the mouth, but a wise man, 
when advised, takes it; faithful words are unpleasant to the ear, 
but an enlightened ruler listens to them.’ 3 

29. 'The Duke oJ Chi , who visited incognito some families and 
found an old man by himself., asked why he was alone, In reply, 
the old man said that he had three sous, who owing to poverty 
were still unmarried, and, as they were out for work, he was left 
alone. Being back in the palace, the Duke fold this to his Prime 
Minister Kwan Chung, who said: “When there is food accumu- 
lated in store and allowed to perish, there will surely he hunger 
among the people, and, when there arc murmuring women in the 
palace, there will surely he men without wives.” The Duke ex- 
claimed: “Good!” and ordered all the unmarried women of the 
palace to get married, decreeing at the same time that in the whole 
country all men, on reaching the age of twenty, and all women, on 
reaching die age of fifteen, 4 should he married, so that there should 
be no murmuring woman within nor lonely man without.’ 0 

The last sentence may be said to have always been a guiding prin- 
ciple in Chinese sociology, constituting one of the main reasons for 
which Chinese parents have been wont to arrange marriages for their 
children, and contributing largely to the good morals for which 
China is well known, as we shall see in the chapters on family and 
marriage. 

1 Ch. 32 (Bk. XI). 

3 Ch. 32, No. 3 (BIc. XI). 

3 Ch. 32 (Bk. XI). 

1 According to Book of Li, the proper marriageable age for men is thirty' and lor 
women twenty. See Bk, LXI, Tide Marriage 44, note, 

3 Ch. 35, Yau Jing, No. 5 (Bk, XIV). 
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jo. Tn ancient dines, people competed in virtue; in the Middle 
Ages, people rivalled in intelligence; at the present day, people 
struggle in strength. ’ 1 

Han Pei, though he used the term ‘Middle Ages’ was speaking 
before the Chiistian era. Hence the Chinese Middle Ages were in 
advance 0 1 the Middle Ages of the West by more than a thousand 
years. His reference to the ancients, ‘competing in virtue’, shows 
that Chinese reverence for the past is not due to any inherent con- 
servatism, but has good reasons. In speaking admiringly of a man 
for his virtuous act rate in these days, the Chinese would say: ‘He 
has the ancient mood,' Similarly, the phrase ‘Your ancient way shines 
on the people’ is an idiomatic expression for conveying one’s admira- 
tion or gratitude for some highly appreciative act, such as excep- 
tional genet osity or magnanimity, on the part of others. Reverence 
lor the past, however, is not the same thing as ‘looking backward’ 
or despair in the future. The Chinese, as taught by Confucius, always 
place high hope in the younger generation. It was Confucius who 
said: 'The younger generation should be regarded with awe; for who 
knows that those who come after will not be equal to (or even sur- 
pass) 11 those who live at present?’ 11 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE CONFUCIAN SCHOOL 

I now come to the Confucian School. Logically, historically, and in 
order of importance, it should have been treated first. But, as I have 
said, it is for the sake of convenience that it has been reserved to the 
last. One may also ask why, as Confucian teachings have already been 
dealt with in the preceding chapter, they should again find a place 
here. The answer to this question will incidentally also supply the 
reason why this school of philosophy is treated at the end of dais 
chapter, Confucius is the acknowledged Founder of the Yu Religion. 
Therefore his selected fundamental doctrines ate treated under that 
heading. But it must be remembered that Confucius was once the 
Prime Minister of his native State — ‘a prophet not widiout honour 
■even in his own country’ — and was, though not in office, often con- 
sulted by reigning rulers and eminent men of his dajft both on politics 
and on various problems of life. He has thus left many sayings that 
are essentially of a philosophic nature. Besides, in treating of his 
philosophy, one cannot omit that of Mencius, whose doctrines form 

* Ch. 49 (Bit. XIX), 

0 See otthodox commentary, which says: ‘Who knows that they will not attain the 
peak of excellence?’ 

* Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt, IX, Ch, zz. 

I 
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such an integral part of those of Confucius that the Chinese people 
use the expression, ‘The doctrines of Confucius and Mencius’ (Kung 
Meng Tsee Tao ) almost as an inseparable term. And as the (wo may 
with advantage be treated together, that is why iL is considered 
convenient to have this school of philosophy treated after (he others. 


SELECTED SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS ON POLITICS 

1. ‘To govern a State (even) ol a thousand chariots (he., a prin- 
cipality) demands devotion to duty, stucenty (deserving of tire 
confidence of the people), economy in expenditure, love for 
(t.e., deep interest in the welfare of) the people, and employment 
of the people at the proper timc(i.c., without interfering with their 
seasonal occupations ).’ 1 

‘He who governs with virtue (as the basic principle') is like the 
North Polar Star, which remains at its place, while all the other 
stars turn towards it (lor guidance and enlightenment).’ a 

Compare the following saying ol Burke: 

‘There is no qualification for government hut virtue and wisdom, 
actual or presumptive .’ 3 

2. ‘If the people arc guided by laws, and order (i.e., conformity 
to law or decorum) among them is enforced by punishments, they 
will try to avoid the punishments, but have no sense of shame. If 
they arc guided by virtue (in the form of good examples), and order 
among them is enforced by Li (i.e., propriety or moral rules of 
correct conduct ), 4 * they will have the sense of shame and be also 
reformed (i.e., become good citizens ).’ 6 

This does not mean that laws and punishments can ever be dis- 
pensed with in government. Indeed, when Confucius himself became 
Prime Minister, he had a well-known treacherous and dangerous man, 
named Siao Jeng Mow, executed. That is why the word ‘guided’ 
and not the word ‘governed’ is used. What is meant is that laws and 
punishments alone are insufficient for good government — a doctrine 
which, it will be noted, differs from the philosophy of the Juridical 

3 Confucius: Lm Yu, Pt. I, Ch. J. 
a Confucius: X un Yu, Pt. TI, Ch. I. 

3 Burke: ReJIcctions on lie French Revolution; Ed. E. J. Payne, Vol. II, p. 58, 

4 See Chapter [ for a fuller meaning of the word. 

E Confucius: Lm Yu, Pt. II, Ch. 3. This passage thiovvs further light on the true 

meaning of the word Li. 
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School, already dealt with, la order to have good government, the 
State must have good rulers and good citizens, and, in order to 
attain this, those who govern must set good examples (i.e„ Virtue) and 
those who arc governed must be taught ro cultivate in themselves 
a sense of moral duties and personal honour, independent of legal 
obligations or sanctions (i.e., Li). hi other words, just as mere legal 
justice is nor regarded as the ideal form of justice, so government 
only by laws and punishments is not considered to be die ideal form 
of government. The very fact that a people need constantly be 
threatened with the prison or the concentration camp speaks ill of 
the government, if not also of the people. It has been sagaciously 
remarked by a modern political writer that a people has only the 
government that: it deserves. In the country where I am penning 
these pages, I have seen, in some parks, notices, requesting the public 
not to do injury to certain places, worded simply as 'cette promenade 
esl placet: eons la smivegartle dcs citoyens 1 instead of the usual formula 
'sous peine d’tune/uk He.' , 8 Within the meaning of the saying under 
discussion, it may be said that the latter appeals to punishment, 
while the forma: appeals to Li, that is, the good sense of the people. 
The fact that the government can rely on the good sense of the 
people reflects no little credit on both the government and die 
citizens. This does not mean that the mere putting up of such 
notices is sufficient or will ensure their observance. What is meant 
is that the object of government should be directed to diat end, that 
is, to bring the people up to that standard. In this light the passage 
quoted expresses almost: a political truism. The doctrine therein 
formulated has always been accepted, if not always been observed, 
by the Chinese as the guiding political maxim. 

3. ‘Raise the upright and discard the perverse, the people will 
be Heartily submissive. Raise the perverse and discard the upright, 
the people will not: be heartily submissive.' 8 

4. ‘It is possible to make the masses follow what should be 
followed, but it is not possible to make them comprehend why 
it should be followed.’ * 

‘Disciple Tze Rung asked about government. The Master- 
said: “Have sufficient food, sufficient military preparedness, and 
the confidence of the people.” Tze Rung asked again: “If it is 
imperative that one of these must go, which of the three should 

’ This public walk is placed under the. care of die citizens. 

* Under the penalty of a fine, etc, 

8 Confucius: J.m Yu, Pc. II, Ch. 19. 

■> Confucius: Lm Yu, Pt, VIII, Ch. 9. 
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go first?” The Master said: “Let military preparedness go.” T/e 
Kung asked once moie: “If it is imperalive that one ol the remain- 
ing two must go, which of them should go (list? Hie Master said: 
“Let the food go. (Without food one may die; but) from time 
immemorial death has been inevitable to men. Without con- 
fidence of the people government does not stand (i.c., ceases to 
exist).” ’ 1 2 

This is remarkable both for irs wisdom and for the (act that die 
essentials of government are so comprehensively summed up in one 
sentence. 

‘To employ in war people not instructed (in the defence ol their 
country) is to abandon them.’ s 

The ideal social order aimed at by Confucius is, as has been dealt 
with in one of his doctrines set out in the preceding chapter, a true 
Commonwealth for all nations, in which a common brotherhood 
prevails and there will be no war. But as long as the world is not yet 
ripe for such an ideal order, the defence of the State cannot he 
neglected. It would not do, therefore, to provide no adequate defence 
for the State, in spite of ample means at one's disposal, aud to hurl 
an untrained people at the eleventh hour against an enemy well 
trained and well armed. 

6. 'Chi Kang Tzc (a powerful minister of in') asked Confucius 
about government, saying: “What is your opinion ns regards killing 
the bad for the sake of the good (as a rule of government)?” 
Confucius (respecclully) replied: “Sir, in government, why need 
you resort to killing? If you arc earnestly for good, the people will 
be good. The conduct of those who govern is like the wind, and 
that of the governed is like the grass. When the grass is blown by 
the wind, it must bend.” ’ 3 

1 Confucius: law Yu, Pt. XII, Ch. 7. A well-known ancient writer, Wang Cluing 
(see Lun ILmg, Bk, IX, p, 11) commenting on this passage, has inteipreted the 
word ‘confidence’ in the last sentence as meaning ‘trustworthiness’ rather than 
'trust 1 and treated the word ‘stand’ as the predicate of the word ’people’ rather 
than of the word 'government' understood, Bur having regard to the word 'con- 
fidence' in die fust sentence, which can reasonably mean only ‘trust’ and nor 
'trustworthiness', and to the fart that the question asked was about government, 
it is submitted that the translation tendered above, which accords with orthodox 
commentary, is correct. 

2 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XIII, Ch. 30. See commentary of Chapter 29 for the 
words inserted in brackets, explaining the word 'instructed’. 

3 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XII, Ch. 19. 
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‘To govern (a people) is to make them right. If you lead them 
by (setting the example of) being right, who will dare to be not 
right?’ 1 

7. Ti the personal conduct of those who govern is jus t and irre- 
proachable, their commands, though unexpressed, will be observed. 
If their personal conduct is unjust and reproachable, their com- 
mands, though expressed, may not be obeyed.’ 2 

8. ‘Should good men govern a State for a century without inter- 
ruption, they could have (even) the worst criminals reformed, and 
the death penalties abolished. ’ 3 

9. ‘Duke Ting asked il there was a maxim (the observance of) 
which would bring prosperity to a country, Confucius (respect- 
fully) replied: “So much cannot, be expected from one maxim. 
There is, however, a popular saying; ‘To be (i.e., 10 fill 4 the office 
of) ruler is difficult; to be (i.e. to (ill the office of) minister is not 
easy.' If a ruler realizes the difficulties of being ruler (and adjusts 
his conduct accordingly) may it not be expected that (the obser- 
vance of) this one maxim will bring prosperity to the country?" 
The Duke then asked: "Is there a (had) principle (the practice of) 
which will bring ruin to a country?” Confucius (respectfully) 
replied: “So much cannot be expected from one principle. There 
is, however, a popular saying: ‘I have no joy in being ruler save 
in that my words are not to be contradicted (by anyone).’ If the 
ruler’s words are right and nobody contradicts them, docs not, this 
fare well? But if they arc wrong and nobody contradicts them, may 
i r not be expected that (the practice of) this one principle will 
bring ruin to the country?" ' 6 

Ronar 1 ,aw, who once said: ‘The position of the Prime Minister 
is not a bed of roses,’ must have felt something like die latter part 
of the first saying. King Canute, who, preferring helpful counsel to 
pleasing flattery* fold his courtiers: 'The power of Kings is but 
vanity, He only is King who can say to the ocean: "Thus far shalt 
thou go and no further," ’ 15 would have appreciated the second saying 
and all that it implies. 

* Confucius: tun Yu, ,pt. XII, Ch. 17. It may be noted that the Chinese word 
'government* ( ififC ) has the same pronunciation (jenf) ns the word ‘right’ ( [£) 
and, as can be seen, is partly composed of the word 'right'. 
a Confucius: I.un Yu, Pc, XIII, Ch. 6, 

8 Confucius: Luti Yu, Pr. XIII, Ch. ix. This is m old saying quoted by Confucius 
with approval. 

4 'To possess and perform the duties of— Webster's Dictionary, 

6 Confucius: tun Yu, Pt. XIII. Ch. 15* 

8 History of England, by David Hume, p. 60. | 
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io. 'In serving a ruler one should devote his .mention to the 
service and consider the emolument as ,t nuLtcr of secondary 
importance.’ 1 

In other words, thcmoLroforpuhlicscrviceis: ‘Service above rewaid.’ 

‘Disciple Tzc Loo asked about the way in which a ruler should 
be served. The Master said: “Deceive him not, and correct him 
boldly (when he has faults).” ’ 2 

This sums up neatly the proper attitude of a minister tow, mis the 
ruler, and explains the words ol Voltaire in his homage to Confucius: 
‘II ne flatte point l'empemir sous leqitcl il vivail. ’ 3 The ‘yes man’ and 
those whom King Canute justly rebuked cannot he said to he faithful 
in their duties towards their political superiors, who may well profit 
by this and the two sayings quoted in the preceding paragraph, 
Chinese doctrines, which all aim at righteousness and the elevation 
of mankind, never teacli blind obedience, and Chinese histoty is 
rich in instances where men risked not merely their careers hut, like 
Prince Bei Gan, 1 even their lives for correcting boldly but I 
their rulers. 

SELECTED SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS OF A GENERAL PHILOSOPHICAL 

NATURE 

1. ‘Learning without thinking is empty; thinking without 
learning is dangerous,’ 8 

Compare: ‘He thinks too much: such men are dangerous,’ 0 

2. ‘(One should) pursue learning, as if it could not he readied, 
and (even if it has been reached, should constantly) fear lest it may 
be lost.’ * 

In the words of the philosopher Clung Tze, ‘in the pursuit of 
learning, never put: off until to-morrow what you can do to-clay.’ fl 

3. ‘In days of old men learned for self-cultivation; in these days 
men leatn for gaining the notice of others,’ " 

1 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XV, Ch, 37. 

2 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt, XIV, Ch, £3. 

3 Voltaire, Diet, phi!., &t. Kehl, He la Chine, section premise. 

4 See ante, p, 99, note. 

8 Confucius; Lun Yu, Pt. II, Ch, 15. 

" Shakespeare: Julius Caesar , Act I, Sc. II, L, 194, 

7 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. VIII, Ch. 17. 
a See commentary. 

* Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XIV, Ch, Z5. 
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These won!;., spoken mote than twenty-five centuries ago and not 
without, some bitterness, tell us the original and true object of 
learning, which, in the language ol a later sage, Mencius, is 'to 
recover the lost heart’, ' 

,|. ‘When you know a thing, avow that you know it, and, when 
you do not know a thing, admit that you do not know it: this is 
knowledge.’ “ 

5. ‘livery man’s faults (if any) indicate the class of men to 
which he belongs, (liven) by observing bis faults it is possible to 
know whether he is virtuous. ,J 

In other words, in the case ol the man of virtue, 'ev’n his failings 
lean'd to Virtue’s side'. 1 * * 4 * 

6. ‘It is possible to carry oil the Commander-in-Chicf of three 
army corps; but it is impossible to take away the will from even a 
simple individual.’ 6 

The Second World War has shown in many instances that, though 
a country may be conquered, the will of its people to resist cannot be 
destroyed. 

7. 'll is only when the rime of the year becomes cold that one 
knows that the pine and cypress are the last to wilt.’ “ 

Adversity is the test of character and loyalty. 

8. Tie whose words lack modesty and moderation will find 
them difficult of fulfilment.’ 7 * * 

‘He who is severe to himself and indulgent to others will keep 
resentment ar a distance,’ fl 

‘Specious words confuse virtue (with vice); lack of tolerance in 
small matters spoils great plans.’ 0 

‘A person who gives no earnest thought to what lies alar will 
find anxiety that is near / 1 0 

1 See post, p, 149. 

* Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt\ It, Ch, 17. 

51 Confucius; lun Yu, Pt, IV, Ch. 7, See commentary. 

4 Goldsmith: Deserted Village, L. 164. 

6 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt, [X, Ch. 25. 

c Confucius: Lun Yu, Pc, IX, Ch. 27, 

7 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XIV, Ch. 21. 

fl Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt, XV, Ch. 14. 

0 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XV, Ch, 26, 

1 “ Confucius: Lun 1 % Pt, XV, Ch. 11. 
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Compare Goethe’s saying: ‘The greatest difficulties often iie 
where we do not look for them.’ 1 2 

9. ‘By nature men resemble one another; through habit they 
differ widely.’ a 

10. 'Instruction admits of no distinction ( even based on moral 
considerations).’ 3 

According to Chinese accepted philosophy, as we shall see, man's 
nature is good. It is only through habit that some men become bad 
or ‘differ widely’. It is, however, believed that by proper instruction 
or education they may be made good again or at least improved. In 
the notable British trial, known as the ‘Brides in the Bath Murder 
Case’, the learned judge in sentencing the prisoner to death said: 
‘Exhortation to repentance would be wasted on you.’ 4 But such cases 
are, after all, rare. That is why in moral instruction there should be 
no discrimination; because, though the man may be bad at the time, 
he may be reformed as a result of instruction. The truth of this is 
well illustrated in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, where Dr. Primrose, 
when in prison as a victim of persecution, preached to the convicted 
criminals, as he would do, as his wont, to his congregation, hoping 
thus to reclaim them. Though he was at first made the object of 
ridicule by his prison flock, he succeeded in the end. To use his own 
words, 'in less than six days some were penitent, and all attentive’. 5 
It is true that this is only a fiction; nevertheless, the philosophy there- 
in contained is sound ail the same. But in order to attain such result 
the instructor must, of course, be absolutely sincere and earnest in 
his instruction, and must not simply discharge his duties as a matter 
of routine. In the words of Mencius, ‘absolute sincerity has never 
failed to have a moving dfect; insincerity can never produce a moving 
effect’ . 0 

As already mentioned, this chapter would be incomplete without 
the inclusion, in a special section, of the philosophy of Mencius, 
though his teachings have been referred to on numerous occasions, 
and will have to be referred to again and again, Elis importance in 
the domain of Chinese philosophy lies not merely in the fact that 
he was the foremost exponent of Confucian doctrines and the last 

1 Criticisms, Refections, and Maxims, p. 210. Trans, by W. B. RSnnfeldt; Loncl, 
Walter Scott. 

2 Confucius: I.un Yu, Pt. XVII, Ch. 2. 

3 Confucius: Lun Yu, Pt. XV, Ch. 38, 

4 Eric R, Watson: Trial 0 f George Joseph Smith, p, 310. 

5 Vicar of WakefeU, Ch. XXVH. 

* Mencius, Bit. IV, Pf. I, Ch. 12, Sec. 3. For the use of the word ’effect’, see com- 
mentary. 
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of the few men in Chinese history to be ranked as a sage, In expound- 
ing the doctrines of Confucius and the ancients, he himself contri- 
buted much, particularly in connection with the doctrine that man’s 
nature is good and the doctrine of righteousness, as distinguished 
from benevolence or perfect virtue, and thus enlarged to mankind 1 
the light revealed by former sages. The lact Lhat his opinions were 
partly recorded by himself made it possible that his views were 
presented comprehensively, and the fact that the age in which he 
lived was rich in doctrinal controversies was at least one of the reasons 
why his views were expressed with so much vigour, particularly in 
the matter ol politics. It was once observed by an eminent scholar 
that one could rule an empire successfully with the principles set 
out in only hall the work of Mencius, which consists of seven books, 
containing z(n chapters and 34,585 words. 2 How far this observation 
is justified may be difficult to say; but in reading his work one cannot 
help feeling that had a few ot his main doctrines been followed by 
some rulers, who paid heavily for their misrule, the history of the 
world might be very different. Personally, I know a man who, having 
completed ten years’ studies in a great Occidental university, where 
he achieved no mean academic success, one day picked up a dusty 
copy ol Mencius, which he had, of course, like many of my country- 
men of his days, learned by heart in school. As it roused his curiosity, 
he read it once more with the view not, indeed, of refreshing his 
memory of it, hut rather of seeing, in the light of his new ‘know- 
ledge’, how much the philosophy expounded therein could still hold 
water, as it were. But he confessed that he was overwhelmed by it 
with ecstasy from the start, experiencing a thrill of joy to the end. 

SELECTED SAYINGS OF MENCIUS ON POLITICS 

1 , ‘King Hui of Liang said (to Mencius): “I wish earnestly to 
he enlightened by you (on the subject of government)." 

‘ "Is there any difference between killing a person with a stick 
and doing so with a sword?" asked Mencius (respectfully). 

' "There is no difference," answered the King. 

‘ "Is there any difference between killing a person with a sword 
and doing so through the administration of government?” asked 
Mencius again. 

‘ "There is no difference," answered the King. 

' "Now", said Mencius, "there is fat m?afc in your kitchen and 

1 The use of this word has its justification in the fact that the Chinese nation con- 
stitutes a quarter of the human race. 

1 See preface to Comet Interpretation of Menciut; Ed, Sty Bu Bci Yw. 
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there are Fat horses in your stables; but your people have Famine 
in their checks , 1 2 and on die wild plains (.here lie corpses ol men 
who died of starvation. This (as a result of your heavy taxation 
levied on the people in order to enable you to give luxury to your 
beasts) is (like) leading beasts to devour men. When beasts devour 
one another, men yet hate (the sight of) it. If a ruler, who is tn 
loro parentis to his people, so neglects their wellai e in his administra- 
tion as (exposes him to the reproach ol) leading beasts to devout- 
men, where, then, docs that parental relation still subsist between 
him and his people?” ’ 3 4 

The French Revolution, at the beginning of which people cried 

for bread in their march on Versailles , 3 is a good illustration. 

2. ‘King Suen of Chi asked Mencius: “As regards the achieve- 
ments of (the former Dukes) Hunn of Chi and Wen ol. Tsiit, may 
I hear them from You?” 

‘Mencius (respectfully) replied: “Noneol the disciples ol Chung 
Nei [name ol Confucius] ever mentioned the deeds of Huan and 
Wen; (because, though they were great in the form of military 
conquests and territorial aggrandisements, they were so tainted 
with vices that they were not considered worthy of being trans- 
mitted to posterity). Therefore subsequent generations have no 
record of them. I, your humble servant, have not heard any of 
them. If you insist (on talking on a subject of this nature), may 
I talk about the tight way 1 ' of attaining the rule of the whole 
empire (which would be a worthier theme)?** 

‘ “What virtue must (a ruler) possess in older that he may he 
able to attain the rule ol the whole empire?*’ asked the King. 

‘Mencius replied: "To love and take care of the people (i.e,, 
to assume an ardent responsibility for their safety, prosperity, and 
welfare) c . (II he does this), nothing can hinder him from attaining 
the rule of the whole empire.” 

‘ “Is a person like me capable of loving and taking care of the 
people?” asked the King again. 

‘Mencius replied: “Yes.” 

‘The King said: “How do you know that I am capable of that?” 

1 Compare; 'Famine is in thy cheeks, 

Need and oppression suiveth in thine eyes.’ 

Shakespeare: Romeo and Juliet, Act. V, Sc. I, Ls, 69-70. 

2 Mencius, Bk. I, Pt, 1 , Ch. 4, Secs. 1-5. 

3 Francois Mignet: JJ is to ire de la Revolution frmigaise, p. 66 (Macmillan 8i Co.). 

4 Sec commentary. 

3 See, in Webster's Dictionary, 4th. definition of 'care'. 
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F lmvc , said Mencius, heard this incident (about you) from 
(a man named) Hoo I hit, who said: ‘The King was sitting in the 
upper part of the half , when a man was conducting an ox across the 
lower part of it. The King, seeing this, asked (the man): “Where is 
(he ox going? 1 he man replied: “I am going to (have it killed and) 
use its Mood For consecrating a (new) bell/' The King said: “Set 
it free. I cannot hear the sight of its terrified appearance like that 
of an innocent person being led to the place of execution.” “Shall 
then the consecration of the bell be dispensed with?” asked the 
man. “How can this he dispensed with?” said the King. “Substi- 
tute a sheep for it," 

‘ “1 do not know”, continued Mencius, “whether this incident 
did in fact happen.” 

‘The King answered: “It: did.” 

C? t 

‘Mencius then said: “The heart revealed in this incident suffices 
to enable you to attain the rule of the whole empire, The people 
all thought that Your Majesty was parsimonious, but I well know 
that Your Majesty was (simply) compassionate.” 

* “Right/* said the King, “there was, indeed, some semblance of 
what i he people thought to he. But though (my) kingdom Cbi is 
limited (in space) and small (in resources), yet why should I be 
parsimonious over an ox? It was merely because I could not bear 
rite sight of its terrified appearance like that of an innocent person 
being Jed ro the place of execution that I ordered the substitution 
of a sheep for it,” 

* “Do not consider it strange, Your Majesty,” said Mencius, 
“that the people should have thought that Your Majesty was parsi- 
monious, When you ordered the substitution of a small animal 
for a large one, how could they know your true motive? For if 
you had been distressed simply by the sight of an innocent victim 
being led to the place of execution, what choice would there 
have been between an ox and a sheep?” 

‘The King, laughing, said; “What really was the state of my 
mind then? J was (truly) not parsimonious over the cost of an 
ox, and yet I ordered the substitution of it by a sheep. It was 
only natural that the people should have said that I was parsi- 
monious.’ 1 

' “There is no harm in that," said Mencius, “What you did was 
a means of (practising) benevolence. You saw the ox, but did not 
see the sheep, The Jim T^e (i.c,, the gentleman) 1 in regard to 
animals, having seen them alive, cannot bear seeing them die, and, 
having heard them cry (at their death) cannot beat eating their 
1 Here ihe term may be rendered simply as ‘gentleman’. 
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flesh. Therefore die Jiuti T^e keeps away from the kitchen."* 
(As you could not dispense with the sacrifice that must be made, 
though your heart was touched, the fact that you substituted an 
animal that you had not seen foe one that you had seen was 
nevertheless a respouse to a benevolent cord of the heart under the 
circumstances.) 

‘The King, being pleased, said: "An ancient Ode says: 

‘Other men have (motives in their) minds, 

While I discover them by guessing line.’ “ 

This is the case with you, Master. I was the person who acted, 
but when I searched inwardly lor the motive of my action, 1 could 
not discover it in my heart. When you, Master, mentioned it, my 
heart was still quite affected. But what has such a heart to do with 
the attainment of the rule of die whole empire?" 

‘Mencius replied: “H : someone said to Your Majesty: ‘My 
strength is great enough lor lifring three thousand catties (i . e . , 
4,000 lbs.) bur not great enough lor lifring a feather; my sight is 
clear enough for examining a tip of the autumn down (of a bird) 
but not clear enough for seeing a wagon-load of wood,’ would 
Your Majesty admit that?" 

‘ "No,” replied the King. 

‘ "Now," (said Mencius, "you have) kindness enough to be 
extended to animals, and yet no benefit of it reaches the people. 
Why is this singularly so? (Is it not that men should come first?) 
The fact is that (as in the cases instanced) the feather is not lifted, 
simply because the strength is not exerted; the wagon-load of wood 
is not seen, simply because the vision is not exercised; the people 
receive no love or care, simply because kindness is not bestowed, 
Therefore the fact that Your Majesty has not attained the rule of 
the whole empire is due to not doing, and not to being incapable of 
doing,” 

‘ "How would you depict the difference between not doing and 
being incapable of doing!” asked the King. 

‘'Mencius replied: "Take the case of carrying the Tai mountain 8 
and leaping with it over the North Sea, lor instance, if you say to 
others, ‘I am incapable of doing it/ that is really being incapable of 

1 The Chinese kitchen is also the place where small domestic animals, such as 
poultry, are killed. 

2 Book of Odes (Mow Sche) Title Sjao Yak ; Ed. S%e Bit Bet Yaa, Bk, XI, Fine in the sense 
of 'well' — Webster’s Dictionary, 

8 The highest mountain in China. Paraphrased, the sentence may be rendered as 
‘carrying the Himalaya and leaping with it oyer the Atlantic’, *■ 
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doing. Take the case of breaking a branch off a tree for an elder, 
lor instance, il you say to others 'I am incapable of doing it’, that 
is only not doing, and not being incapable of doing. Therefore, the fact 
that Your Majesty has not attained the rule of the whole empire is 
nor a case like that ot carrying the Tai mountain and leaping with 
it over the North Sea. The fact that Your Majesty has not 
attained the rule of the whole empire is (only) a case like that of 
breaking a branch off a tree. (Here is a principle:) I treat my own 
elders with kindness due to age , and extend it to the elders of others; I treat 
my own youths with tenderness due to youth and extend it to the. youths of 
others. 1 Observe this, and the (rule of the whole) empire may be 
(attained as easily as a thing) made to circulate in the palm. In the 
Book of Odes it is said (in praise of the sage King Wen): 

‘I Ie treated well his rarely model 3 * * * * wile. 

His kindness was extended to his brothers. 

In this way 8 he shaped rhe family life, 

And ruled all those within the country borders ,' 1 * 

These words mean that King Wen, after all (observed die 
principle just stated and) extended the (kindness of his) heart to 
others (from the near to the distant). Therefore, by extending his 
kindness, a ruler is able to love ancl take care of his entire people 
within the Umpire, and by not extending it, he will not be able 
to love or take care of even his own wife and children. What made 
the ancients greatly surpass men (of these days) was merely this: 
they knew well how to extend (their kindness in) what they clid. 
(They were affectionate to those closely related to them; then, by 
extending these sent intents, they loved all men generally; and, by 
further extending these sentiments, they were kind to animals 

1 It is the kindness, and not the practice of die principle, as some have interpreted, 

that is extended to others, though the extension of the piactice may also be a 

natural consequence through following good examples. This may be gathered 

from the orthodox commentary and the context of the discourse of Mencius, 

and is also the meaning given in Comet Interpretation of Mencius (Vol. I, Bk. Ill, 
p. to), 

» The. Chinese word is 'rate, i.m having rare qualities or being unusually excellent. 

See commentary of the Ode given in Alow Sche. 

8 i.e., extending his kindness to others from the near to the distant, See commentary 

In Mencius. , 

* This Ode appears in Alow Sche, Title Da Yah, King Wen; Ed. Ba Ba Yao, 
Bit. XVI, No. j. Some opinions collected in the Book of Odes regard the Ode as 
meaning that King Wen by his good example was able to make others follow 
his principles. But having regard, to die context of the discourse ol Manaus 
e.g,, 'by extending his kindness, etc.’, the meaning given in the translation ten- 
dered above is in my opinion correct. Besides, the translation is almost literal. 
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and things as well.) 3 Now, you have kindness enough to be 
extended to animals, and yet no benefit of it reaches the people. 
Why is this singularly so? By weighing, one knows what is heavy 
and what is light and, by measuring, one knows what is long and 
what is short. This is so with everything, and especially so with 
(the sentiments of) the heart. Your Majesty, please think (whether 
it is right for you to love and take care of your animals more than 
your people). Is it, by making wars, by endangering the lives of 
your warriors, and by incurring the enmity of the rulers of other 
States, that your heart will be pleased?” 

‘ “No,” replied the King, ‘‘how can l take pleasure in this? 1 use 
this only to achieve what I greatly desire.” 

‘ ‘‘As to what Your Majesty greatly desires,” asked Mencius, 
“may I hear it?” 

‘The King laughed and remained silent. Mencius then continued: 
“(As to what you greatly desire) is if that you have not enough rich 
and delicious meat for your mouth, and not enough light and 
warm (garments) lor your body, or is it that you have not enough 
beautiful objects for your eyes, or not enough delightful musics 
for your cars, or not enough lavourites to flaunt about you? Any 
of your numerous ministers is capable of procuring you all these 
things. Could any of these be what Your Majesty is after?” 

‘ “No,” replied the King, “I am not alter any of these.” 

‘ “Then”, said Mencius, “what Your Majesty greatly desires 
can be known. Yon desire to enlarge your territory, to make States 
Chin and Cbo do homage to you at your Court, to rule the Middle 
Kingdom (i.e., the Umpire), and to enlist the sympathy of the sur- 
rounding tribes. But, by what you are doing in order to achieve 
what you desire, it is like climbing up a tree to look for a fish.” 

' “Is it so bad as that?” said the King. 

‘ “It is worse than that,” replied Mencius. “In climbing up a 
tree to look for a fish, though you do not find the fish, no disaster 
will ensue. But by what you are doing in order to achieve what you 
desire, and by so doing wholeheartedly, disasters are bound to 
follow.” 

‘ “May I heat what these disasters are?” asked the King, 

‘ “Suppose the people of Chou (a small State) were at war with 
the people of Cbo (a large State), which of the two, in your opinion, 
would win?” 

' “The people of Cho would win,” replied the King. 

‘ “Thus it follows”, said Mencius, “that a small State cannot 
fight against a large State, the few cannot fight against the many 
1 Orthodox commentary. 
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and the weak cannot fight against the strong. There are in the 
Empire nine States, each oi which has a territory of a thousand li i 
square, Ihe whole ol Chi forms only one of them. If you, with 
the possession ol only one of them, try to subdue the other eight, 
what is tl ie difference between this and the case where Chou fights 
against Choi Turn ( youv mind) to the root of the matter. Now, if 
h our Majesty institutes good laws and practises benevolence in 
your government, making all those who hold office in the Empire 
desire to serve in your Court, all those who cultivate the land 
desire to cultivate your plains, all those who trade desire to place 
their goods in your markets, all those who travel desire to pass by 
your roads, and all those who have grievances against their rulers 
desire to bring their complaints before you, then, as they so desire, 
who can prevent them from so doing?” 

‘ ‘T am dull”, said the King, “and have been unable to 'come up 
to this, l wish you, Master, would aid my intentions and instruct 
me in clear terms. Though I am ignorant, I wifi try to put into 
practice your instructions,” 

‘ '‘Without any settled means of livelihood and yet maintaining a settled 
stale of mind," said Mencius, “this is what only a highly educated 
man can do. In the case of the people generally , if they have no settled means 
of livelihood, they will in consequence have no settled state of mind. When 
they have no settled state of mind, there is nothing that they will not do 
in the way of self-abandonment, virions addiction, moral debasement, and 
unrestrained dissipation. To allow them thus to become entangled in crimes 
and then to follow them up with punishments would be to ensnare the people. 
How is it possible that, when a benevolent man is on the throne, 
the people should be ensnared? Therefore an enlightened ruler, in iegu- 
lating the means of livelihood of the people, ensures that they all will get 
enough, upwardly, to support their parents and, downwardly, to maintain 
their wives and children, that in years of prosperity they will have food 
in abundance, for all time and in years of affliction they will escape death 
(from hunger). Then he directs and leads them to the path of good, 
and they will follow his direction and example with ease, . , . See 
that, in (the land appurtenant to) dwellings of five mows (acres), a 
mulberry trees arc planted, and persons of the age of fifty will be 
able to wear silk; see that those who tear cattle 3 observe the proper 
time of breeding, and persons of the age of seventy will be able to 
eat meat; encroach not upon the time of those who cultivate a 
hundred mows, and families of eight dependants will be able to 

One third of a mile. 

One wow is 6,000 sq, fc. Chinese, 

Lit'., fowls, small pigs, dogs, and pigs. 
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escape hunger; supervise carefully the instructions given in the 
schools, making sure that filial and fraternal duties arc taught, and 
aged persons with grey hair will not: be seen on the road carrying 
loads on their shoulders or heads. When the. aged (are able to) wear silk 
and those whose hair is not yet grey suffer neither from hunger nor from 
cold , it has never happened that a ruler ( responsible Jor this ) would not 
attain the rule of the whole empire ’ 1 * * 4 5 

The concluding part may sound primitive to the modern car; but, 
with a little reflection, one will realize that it covers industry, agri- 
culture, education, and ethics of government, and it is in this spirit 
that it should be understood. 

3. ‘King Sucn of Chi asked (Mencius): “Toting 9 exiled Chit'll 3 
(after having dethroned him). Emperor Wu* (before he became 
Emperor) waged war on Tsou 6 (and put him to death). Was this 
true?” 

‘ “History has this on record”, answered Mencius (respectfully). 

‘ “Is it permissible (then) lor a subject to kill his sovereign?” 
asked the King. 

‘ “One who violates all rules of benevolence”, replied Mencius, 
“is called a public danger; one who violates all rules of righteous- 
ness is called a public evil. One who violates all rules of righteous- 
ness and benevolence is called an outlaw. I have heard of the killing 
of an outlaw Tsou. I have not heard of the killing of a sovereign 
by a subject.” ’ " 

It is often said that this passage indirectly recognizes the implicit: 
right of revolt against a tyrant, who is considered to have forfeited 
his right through gross misrule. There is therefore an essential differ- 
ence between die limited divine right claimed by the Chinese 
monarchs of old and that claimed by those of certain countries; for 
the Chinese people always asserted that the monarch ruled also by 
a divine duty, the violation of which by misrule would nullify his 
right to rule. Hence this following passage in the Book off History'. 
‘The crimes of (the ruler of) Shang being up to the limit, Heaven 
decreed that he should be slain.’ 7 * Commenting on this book, 

1 Mencius , Bk, I, Pt. I, Ch, 7. 

a Founder of the Shang Dynasty (1783 B.c,). , 

• Last Emperor of the Ihia Dynasty, a tyrant. 

4 Founder of the Chow Dynasty (112.2 b.c,). 

5 Last Emperor of the. Shang Dynasty, a tyrant. 

B Mencius, Bk, I, Pt. II, Ch. 8, Secs. 1-2. 

7 Bk. XI, Records of Chow, Tide Tai Si, No. t. It is remarkable that no ruler ever 

dared question this passage. 
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Pauthier said, inter alia: ‘The exercise of sovereignty, which in our 
modern societies is very often only the exploitation of the greatest 
number lor the benefit of a few, is according to the Booh oj History 
the religious fulfilment of a Heavenly mandate for the benefit of all, 
a noble and gieat mission entrusted to dtc most devoted and worthiest, 
which mandate is withdrawn the moment the agent tails to discharge 
his duties, Nowhere, perhaps, have the respective duties between 
kings and peoples or between the governors and the governed been 
taught in a manner so lofty, so worthy, and so conformable to reason. 
It is there that the great maxim of modern democracy is constantly 
put in practice: Vox populi J vox Dei, '‘the voice of the people is the 
voice of God”. This maxim is manifested in every part of this Book; 
but one finds it thus formulated at the end of the chapter entitled 
“Kao-yao-mo”, Sec. 7: ‘‘What Heaven secs and hears is only what the 
people sees and hears. What the people judges to be worthy of recom- 
pense or deserving of punishment is what Heaven wishes to recom- 
pense or punish.” One finds it formulated also in this manner in the 
Great Learning , Ch. xo, Sec. 5: 

‘‘If you gain the affection of the people, you will gain the country. 
11 you lose the affection of the people, you will lose the country.” ’ 1 
4. '(Advantages of) time afforded by Heaven are not equal to 
advantages derived from the Barth, and advantages derived from 
the Barth arc not equal to (the advantages of co-operation due to) 
the harmony ot men. (Take the case of) a city which has an interior 
wall of only three li (Chinese mile) in circumference and an ex- 
terior wall of only seven, and (which the invader) has invested and 
stormed, but fails to conquer. Here he must have availed himself 
of the (advantages of) time afforded by Heaven, and his failure to 
conquer it shows that the (advantages of) time afforded by Heaven 
are not equal to the advantages derived from the Earth. (Take now 
the case of) a city which has ramparts that are. high, ditches that 
arc deep, arms and armaments that are strong and sharp, and stores 
of food (Lit., rice and other grains) that are ample, and which is 
undefended and abandoned by the defenders, this shows that ad- 
vatages derived from the Earth are not equal to (the advantages 
of co-operation due to) the harmony of Men (i.e., the people). 
Therefore it is said: ‘‘the demarcation between nations is not 
(necessarily) sustained by territorial boundaries; the security of a 
State is jiol (necessarily) sustained by strategic mountains or rivers; 
the might of an empire is not (necessarily) sustained by dre 
strength and force of arms”. Those who are in the right have 

1 G. Pauthier; Zivres Sacris 1 it L’Orimt , p. x. 

K 
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many on iheir sides; those who arc in the wrong have lew on 
theirs.’ 1 

5. ‘Good intentions alone arc not enough in government, nor 
can law prevail lay itsell.’ 2 

6. '(A ruler who) oppresses his people in the extreme will lose 
his life and Slate. If he oppresses his people, though not in the 
extreme, his life will, nevertheless, be in danger and his Sure 
undermined.’ 8 

Compare: ‘If a sovereign oppresses his people to a great degree, 
they will rise and cut off his head.’ 1 

‘The (tyrants) Chi eh and Tsou lost the Empire; because they 
lost (the loyalty of) the people. They lost (the loyalty of) the 
people; because they lost (the attachment ol) their hearts. There 
is a way ol gaining the Empire. If you win the people, you will 
gain the Empire. There is a way ol winning the people. II their 
hearts are won, they will be won. There is a way of winning their 
hearts. Give and assure them what they desire (such as security, 
peace, liberty, wealth, comfort, and the like) 5 and do to them 
nothing that they dislike (such as the opposite of what they 
desire).’ 5 

7. ‘Mencius said to King Suen of Chi: ‘‘ When a sovereign treats 
his subjects’ like his own hands or feet, they will treat him like 
their own bellies or hearts; if he treats them like clogs or horses, 
they will treat him like the man in the street; if he treats them 
like earth or grass, they will treat him like a robber or an 
enemy. 8 

8. ‘Not to instruct the people (in their duties) but to employ 
them (in war) is to ruin them. ’ 0 

9. ‘Good government (in the form of laws and prohibitions) is 
less effective in gaining (the hearts of) the people than good instruc- 
tions. Good government (in the form of laws and prohibitions) 
inspires the people with fear; good instructions inspire them with 
love.’ 1 0 

v Mencius, Blc, II, Pt, II, Ch. t, Secs. j-3. 

5 Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt. I, Ch. 1, Sec. 3. 

8 Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt. I, Ch. z, Sec. 4. 

4 Boswell's life of Johnson; Ed. Everyman’s Library, Vol. 1, p, 424. 

5 Orthodox commentary. 

5 Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt. I, Ch. 9, 

7 The term is to be understood in its wider sense and so includes ministers. 

8 Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt, II, Ch. 3. 

» Mencius, Bk. VI, Pt. II, Ch. 8, Sec. 2. 

10 Mencius, Bk. VII, Pt. I, Ch, 14, See. 3. Compare No. 2 saying of Confucius on 
politics; ante, p. 130. 
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10, ‘(As regards a nation) the people is the first in importance, 
statehood 1 2 the next, and the ruler the last.’ 8 

The last saying expresses a profound truth, as demonstrated in the 
case where States have been able to revive alter extinction because 
their peoples remain. This, together with sayings Nos. 3, 6, and 7 
and that ‘without the confidence ol the people government ceases 
to exist’, 3 shows that the basic conception of Chinese political 
philosophy has always been democratic, and that, according to it, 
government is of the people, for the people, and with the confidence 
of the people — a doctrine that, as a result, of political evolution 
and thanks to ‘The Three Principles of the People’ of Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, Father of the Republic, has taken the definite form of ‘govern- 
ment ol the people, by the people, and for the people’. It is, there- 
iotc, difficult to see the grounds of observation of a critic of the 
Chinese Classics, living in the nineteenth century, who said: ‘His 
(Mencius’s) faults as a political teacher arc substantially the same 
as those of Confucius. More than was the case with his sayings of a 
political character; the utterances of Mencius have references to the 
condition and needs of his own age. They were for the time being, 
and not for all time.* 4 * One fails, however, to see any limitation of 
this nature in any of the fundamental political utterances either of 
Confucius or of Mencius, which throughout emphasize the para- 
mount importance of the people and the imperative necessity of 
devotion to duty on the part of the rulers. It is no more obsolete to 
say to-day, as Mencius said twenty-four centuries ago, that, if you 
win the people, you will gain the Empire 6 than to say, as a political 
doctrine, that England lost her American possessions by a policy of 
force and held her Empire together by a policy of Imperial fraternity. 
Nor is it less true to-day, than it was in the days of old, that the 
essentials of government are ‘sufficient food, sufficient military pre- 
paredness, and confidence of the people’, 0 or that ‘good intentions 
alone ate not enough in government nor can law prevail by itself’, 7 
It would not do, in opening a book of the ancients of any land in 
search of wisdom, to expect that it should read like a modem text- 
book with phraseology that fits in with every aspect of modern life 

1 Lit., the National Altar established on the foundation of a State for seasonal 
sacrifices — emblem of a State. 

2 Mencius, Bk. VII, Pt. II, Ch. 14. 

3 See ante, p, 132, 

4 Legge: Tk Chinese Classics, Vol. II, Prolegomena, pp, 78-9; Ed. 1861. 

6 See ante, p, 146. 

* See ante, p. 13 x. 

7 Sec ante, p, 146. 
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and society. But one with a receptive mind, coming across, in an 
ancient text, .in expression like ‘a State ol a thousand chariots’ or 
‘sufficient food’, can easily, in the one case, assimilate it to a Stare 
possessing a thousand tanks or the like, and, in the other, see in it 
the injunction for a sound economic system. The ancients could not 
have used expressions like ‘ch.uenubriaiui’ or ‘cocktail’, for they were 
not yet invented; but they spoke ol eating and drinking, which are 
common to all and invariable. We look to the ancients or the wise 
always for their teachings on fundamentals and never for their teach- 
ings on details. Burke, whose works are still read with admiration 
by the present generation and, I am sure, will be by many to come, 
merely says: ‘There is no qualification (or government but virtue 
and wisdom, actual or presumptive’; 1 yet many a student, ol politics 
must have found that this single sentence reaches him more on 
essentials than, perhaps, volumes he may have read. It is true that 
Mencius spoke against war . 2 Bur was he not right in the light of 
recent world events? In other-words; there is nothing laulty in the 
political doctrines of either Confucius or Mencius, ft was only the 
age in which the critic ol these doctrines lived, made him think they 
were faulty, The nineteenth century had its glory as well as its dark 
side. It was an age in which imperialism paid a handsome dividend; 
but the iniquity of the lather is ape to he visited in his children, and 
the present generation, has paid heavily in the double World Wars. 
Anyone who thinks lightly ol the wisdom of the ancients may well 
note that it is fatal to world statesmanship to know (he history of the 
nineteenth century too well and that of other periods too badly. 
Moreover, it is no more correct to say that the fundamental teachings 
ol either Confucius or Mencius were only ‘for the time being and 
not for all rime’ than it would he to affirm that, die Sermon on the 
Mount was only for those who listened to it at the time. 

SELECTED SAYINGS OP MENCIUS ON ETHICS 

I. ‘Benevolence is the peaceful dwelling of man, righteousness 
his right path. Woe unto him who quits the peaceful dwelling un- 
inhabited, and abandons the right path unpursuedf 3 

‘Benevolence to a person is (like) his heart, righteousness to a 
person is (like) his (unalterable) path. Woe unto him, who abandons 
his (unalterable) path unpursued and loses his heart without feeling 
the need of recovering it! When a person has lost a fowl or a dog, 

1 Reflections on the French Revolution, 

2 See ante, p, 33. 

8 Mencius, Bk. IV, Pc* I, Ch. 10 , Sec* 2* 
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lie. feels the need of recovering it; but when he has lost his heart 
he docs not feel the need oi its recovery. The great object of learn- 
ing is nothing but to recover the lost heart.' 1 2 

l. ‘To dwell in the spacious habitation of the Universe (i.e., to 
practise benevolence); to stand in the right place of the Universe 
(i.e., to conform to propriety or moral rules of correct conduct); 
to walk on the grand path ol the Universe (i.e., to observe righteous- 
ness); in oil ice, 8 to practise these principles with (and for the 
benefit of) the people; not in office, to practise them alone (for 
sell -elevation); to be incapable of being either corrupted by wealth 
or honour, or demoralized by poverty of humble condition, or 
bent by might or force: these are what one calls (the characteristics 
ol) a great man.’ 3 

j. ‘The woe of men lies in being fond of being others’ teachers.’ 4 * * 

‘The (common) malady of man is that they neglect their own 
fields but weed those of others, and that they expect much from 
others while they themselves undertake little.' 3 

These two passages teach almost the same lesson, namely, men 
should not too often consider themselves wiser than others, and should 
always he more critical of themselves than others. 

4. ‘A man must have (made it a principle that there are certain) 
things which he would not do, before he can act worthily (in what 
he would do).’ “ 

Men of principles would in no circumstance act against their prin- 
ciples , and it is only from such men that great things can be expected. 
Indeed, what would be the man, if there were nothing that he would 
not do? 

‘The Jim Tzc (i.e., Noble Man) is ashamed of a reputation that 
exceeds his merits.’ 7 

1 Mencius, Bk. VT, Pt. I, Ch. n, 

2 Lit, 'When the aim is attained’, i.c. the aim of having the opportunity to 
practise one’s principles for the benefit of the people (see Mend us, Bk, VII, 
Pl. I, C[i. 9, Sec. 6; Confucius: Tun Yu, Pt, XVj Ch. 8 and Pt. XVIII, Ch. 7, 
Sec. 5). The words 'in office', in my opinion, bring out in substance the meaning 
of the text. To translate it as ‘when the ambition for office is attained’, though 
closer to the text in its letter, might however be misconstrued as attributing a 
desire for personal advancement, such as ‘Brutus said Caesar was ambitious', 

3 Mencius, Bk. Ill, Pt. II, Ch. 2, Sec, 3. 

1 Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt, t, Ch. 23. 

3 Mencius, Bk. VII, Pt. II, Ch. 32, Sec, 3. 

« Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt, II, Ch. 8. 

7 Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt. II, Ch. 18, Sec. 3. 
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This is another characteristic of the Jiun Tze, a subject that has 
been treated in the chapLer on General Survey. However, in a world 
where advertisement (must one add tin- word ‘sell ’?) has become a 
fine art, one wonders how many persons arc hit' lay this dictum, 

5. ‘If you love others and they do not atLach themselves to you 
in return, examine your own benevolence (to see il it is pcrlect). 1 
Tf you govern others and they are nor well governed, examine your 
own wisdom (to see il it is pcrlect). 11 you behave to others politely 
and they do not do so to you in return, examine your own respects 
(to sec il they are perfect). Whenever in your action you fail to 
achieve a desired effect, examine yourself lor the cattsc (of your 
failure).’ 2 

‘The man of perfect virtue conducts himself like the archer. The 
archer first adjusts himself and then shoots. Il he misses the mark, 
he does not complain against those who do better than himself, 
but examines himsett for the cause (of his failure),’ 3 4 * 

6. ‘A person must have first made himself despicable before 
others despise him; a family must have first made itself destruct- 
ible before others destroy it; a State must have first made itself 
assailable before others assail it.’ 1 

This saying, like the preceding one, is remarkable both for its 
completeness and lot the wisdom it contains. 

7. ‘Those who love others are always loved by others; those who 
respect others arc always respected by others.’ 6 

This maxim would appear to be only common sense, if it were 
stated in the reversed form, viz.: Those who do nor love others are 
always not loved by others; those who do not respect others are 
always not respected by others. But when it is stated in the positive 
form, it seems very profound. In this, as in many other instances of 
truth, it is not the rule that is profound but the man’s mind that is 
sometimes shallow, 

8. ‘There is nothing that is not willed by Heaven. One should 
accept with resignation what may rightly be attributed thereto. 
Therefore one who has a right idea of the will of Heaven will not 
stand beneath a wall that threatens to collapse (for to dp so would 

1 See Correct Interpretation oj Mencius, Vol, IV, Bk. XIV, p. u. 

2 Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt. J, Ch. 4, Secs, t-3, 

3 Mencius, Bk. II, Pt, I; Ch. 7, Stic. 5. 

4 Mencius, Bk, IV, Pt. I, Ch. 8, Sec. 4. 

11 Mencius, Bk. IV, Pr. II, Ch. 28. 
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only be courting disaster). The death of one who dies in the per- 
formance of duties may rightly be attributed to the will of 
Heaven; the death ul one who dies under shackles (as the result of 
a crime) cannot be so attributed.' 1 

9. ‘ I o act without understanding the proper reason for so doing; 
to act repeatedly without yet realizing 2 it; and to continue thus 
for life without (really) knowing the Way— this characterizes the 
majority of man.’ 3 

'The Jim T^e (i.e,, Noble Man) observes the (natural) law (by 
doing his best:) and resigns himself wholly to the will of Heaven 
(in regard to the result).' 1 

10. ‘All (that are required t.o make oneself perfect) are found 
in onescli . Consciousness of being sincere on self-examination is a 
form of happiness that: is the greatest of all. One who, endeavour- 
ing to attain perfect virtue, acts vigorously on the principle of 
Shu, that is, acting to others as one would act to oneself (or ioving 
others like oneself), will get nearer to it in this than in any other 
way.’ 0 

The second sentence finds an echo in the saying: 

‘Self-examination in a quiet night 
Finds in heart no cause for shame in any light.’ 

That is to say, when one searches and researches one’s conscience 
in solitude and in the calmness of the night, discovering no cause 
whatever for shame, one must feel a thrill of joy even ‘better than 
more honour and more wealth, and more esteem from men’. 0 

SELECTED SAYINGS OF MENCIUS 
OF A GENERAL PHILOSOPHICAL NATURE 

I. ‘Kung Sun Chau(a disciple) said: “Why does not the Jim Tze 
(the gentleman) 7 himself instruct his son?” Mencius said: “By 
force of circumstances tlfis does not work. He who instructs must 
insist on being correct. When such instruction is not observed, it 
will be followed by anger. When it is followed by atlger, it will, 
contrary to intention, hurt (the son, who may sometimes even say): 

<■ Mencius, Bk. VII, Pt. I, Ch. 2. 

a The Chinese word Tschnk here means not ‘examining’ but 'realizing' , i.e. appre- 
hending clearly — Commentary, 

3 Mmcuis, Bk. VII, Pt, I, Ch. 5. 

* Mencius, Bk, VII, Pt, II, Ch, 13, Sec. 3. 

3 Mourns, Bk. VII, Pr. J, Ch, 4. 

# Viscount R. B, Haldane: Autobiography, p. 353, 

7 Here the term may be rendered simply as ‘gentleman’, 
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'My master insists on my being correct; but he himself is not 
always correct.’ In this way lather and son arc mutually hurt. 
When father auclson are mutual ly hurt, it is calamitous. (Thn l is why) 
the ancients exchanged their sons (or purpose ol instruction.” ' 1 

That even a question like this has not escaped the attention ol the 
ancients justifies the observation o( Goethe that ‘Ignorant persons 
raise questions which have been answered by the wise thousands ol 
years ago ’. 2 However, Mencius’s words should be understood as re- 
ferring lo the case of regular education rather titan ordinary instruc- 
tion. It would be absurd to imagine that, in ancient clays, every time 
a man, wishing to say something instructive to his son, would call 
in his neighbour and say to him; ‘Please tell this Lo my son. When 
you have anything similar to tell to your son, you may send tor me 
and I will do it for you in return.’ This cannot be what the Chinese 
sage intended to mean. What he means is that in general it is im- 
practical for a parent to undertake the education ol his own child. 
It is impractical; because, on the part of the parent, owing to natural 
affection, there may be an excess ol zeal unsustained by corresponding 
patience, and, on the part of the child, owing either to accustomed 
indulgence, which ‘spares the rod’, or to constant contact, which 
dulls the edge of appreciation, there may be a lack of response co- 
extensive with parental expectation, not to say that, ‘A prophet, is 
not without honour, save in his own country, and in his own house .’ 3 4 
Moreover, it is one thing to teach the Golden Rule and another to 
practise it, though it is only right, nay, obligatory, that lie who 
teaches should teach something higher than what he himself has yet- 
been able to attain, hoping that the next generation may do better 
than the present. To impute, in such circumstances, to the teacher 
either inconsistency or insincerity would, in the words of an English 
moralist, ‘be so grossly ignorant of human nature as not to know 
that a man may be very sincere in good principles without: having 
good practice ’, 1 However, human nature being as it is, the pupil, 
while more attentive to instructions that are bought than to what is 
home-made, may be inclined to expect examples more from one to 
whom he is bound by a permanent tie than from one to whom he is 
tied by a temporary relation; but should he ever be critical, less harm 
would be done in the case of the latter than in the case of the former, 

1 Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt. I, Ch, r8. 

2 Criticisms, Reflections, and Maxims of Goethe, p, 252, Trans, by V/. B. Ronnfeldt, 
Lond., Walter Scott. 

9 St. Matthew, Ch, XIII, 57. 

4 Boswell’s Life, of Johnson; Ed. G, Bitkbeck Hill, Vol. V., p, 259. 
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There is another reason, which is perhaps peculiar to the Chinese. 
As lias been discussed in the preceding chapter in connection with 
ancestral worship, and will be discussed again in the next, the 
Chinese have almost from the dawn of history considered filial piety 
as the root, or the first step in the cultivation, of virtue- — a doctrine 
which, being equivalent' to saying, ‘Honour thy father and thy 
mother, as the Lord thy Gocl hath commanded thee,’ 1 could of 
course be taught with a greater sense of reality and detachment by 
someone other than the parents themselves. 

2. 'There arc instances of honour that is unexpected, and of dis- 
honour that results irom endeavour to be perfect.’ 2 

A man therefore should not be judged entirely by such accidents, 
nor should a man, having a right sense of the value of things and a 
clear conscience, allow himself to be unduly affected by them one 
way or the other. Anyhow, the latter part of the saying must be a 
consolation to those who sometimes suffer from unspeakable injus- 
tice. To give an illustration of it in a lighter vein, I may refer to an 
instance found in Harris’s Hints on Advocacy, where a distinguished 
K.C. had been conducting a cross-examination satisfactorily in a case 

01 homicide and, when he was on the point of resuming his seat, his 
solicitor sitting behind him suggested an additional question to be 
put to the witness. He did, and received an answe'r that was fatal 
to his case. Thereupon, he turned round furiously to his solicitor, 
saying: ‘Go to hell, and, when you meet your client, beg his pardon!’ 
Has not the solicitor here endeavoured to be perfect? 

3, ‘If one believes all that the Book oj History says literally (in its 
description of events), it would be better to be without the Booh 
of History .’ s 

I have been told a story that when Walpole, being too ill to read, 
was asked what book he would like to be read to him, he said; ‘Any 
book but history, which I know is false.’ This, however, is not the 
meaning of the words of Mencius, who on that particular occasion 
was referring to a passage, which says: ‘So much blood was shed that 
it floated the implements of war.’ This, according to him, could only 
be figurative. In ancient days, when living was simpler and life less 
complicated, it was more likely that there were fewer causes and 
fewer motives for the falsification of history. But the Chinese language 
is essentially artistic, and, in the description of events, die ancients 

Deuteronomy, Ch. V, 16. 

2 Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt, I, Ch, zi. 

2 Mencius, Bk. VII, Pt. II, Ch. 3, Sec. 1. 
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were, for the sake of emphasis, fond oi using hyperboles or other 
figurative foims of speech, To take the words too literally in such 
cases would often miss the point and even he misled, An instance 
of this was given by Mencius on the interpretation ol an ancient Ode, 
which says: 

‘Of the people lei L by Chow, 

There’s not a man remaining now.’ 1 

‘If you believe these words literally’, says Mencius, in referring to 
that ode, 'it would be that not any person ol Chow was left — (a stale 
of things that could not be Lrue). ’ 2 

4. ‘A person who covets lame can decline a State ol a thousand 
chariots, bur if he is not (really) that kind of man (t.e., a man of 
such generosity), (even) a matter ol a bowl of rice or a dish of 
soup will affect (lit,, be revealed in) his countenance.’ 3 4 

Compare the following passage: 

‘Nor is it always in the most distinguished achievements that 
men’s virtues or vices may be best discerned; but very often an 
action of small note, a short saying, or a jest, shall distinguish a 
person’s real character mote than the greatest sieges, or the most 
important battles.' * 

5. ‘Life is what I like, so is righteousness. If I cannot have both, 
I will forgo life and choose righteousness. Life is what I like 
indeed, but there is something which I like even more, and so 
I would nor. preserve life contrary to righteousness. Death is what 
J dislike indeed, but there is something which I dislike even more, 
and so there are clangers which I would not avoid. If in things liked 
by men none were more liked than life, why would not they em- 
ploy every means capable of preserving if? If in things disliked by 
men none were more disliked than death, why would not they do 
everything capable of avoiding it? From this (we know that) there 
are occasions on which, though life might be preserved by certain 
means, men would not employ them, and, though dangers might be 
avoided by the doing of certain tilings, men would not do them. 
Therefore among the things liked (by men), there is something 
which they like even more than life, and among the things disliked* 
by them, there is something which they dislike even more than 

1 Book of Orbs (Mow Scle) Title Da Yah , Tong Tsee, Bk. XVIII, No. Z. 

2 Mencius, Bk. V, Pt. I, Ch. 4, Sec. z. 

3 Mencius, Bk. VII, Pt. II, Ch. n, 

4 Plutarch 1 s Lives , Alexander, Translation by Latighorne, Land., Tegg, 18/5, pp, 

464-5* 
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death. Such mentality is nor. confined to men of worth, but common 
ro all, if being simply that the men of worth are able not to lose it 
(i.e., this mentality).’ 1 

This is a high tribute to man’s nature, and is 011c of Mencius’s 
pronouncements that man’s nature is originally good. At the same 
time it furnishes an illustration of the meaning of Mencius’s own 

O 

saying that ‘a man must have (made it a principle that there arej 
certain things which he would not do before he can act worthily (in 
what he would do)’. 2 

6. ‘All persons have a heart that feels compassion for others. . . , 
For instance, if they were suddenly to see a child going to fall into 
a well, none would not feel in his heart a sensation of horror and 
anguish. This is due nor to any motive for winning the favour ol 
the child’s parents or gaining the approbation of one's neighbours 
or friends, nor ro any aversion to the repute (of having been un- 
affected by such a sight). To judge from this, one who lacks the 
feeling of compassion is not a man (i.e., lacks a human quality 
essential to man).’ 3 

7. ‘For nourishing the heart (in order to preserve it in its 
natural condition) nothing is better than having few desires.’ 4 

hi other words, desire without limits is a source of evils. 

‘A great man is one who does not lose his child-kart (i.e., the 
innocence and candour natural lo a child).’ 1 ’ 

This is a corollary to the doctrine that man’s nature is good. The 
heart of the child is pure and free from hypocrisy, but, as lie grows 
up, is liable to be corrupted by external influence and materialistic 
desires. If, in spite of this liability, he is able to retain his natural 
purity and, as he advances in age, enlarges it in consequence, he 
must be great, “ 

Compare the following passage from the Bible: 

'At the same time came the disciples unto Jesus, saying, Who 
is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven? And Jesus called a little 
child unto him, and set him in the midst of them, and said. 
Verily I say unto you, Except yc be converted, and become as little 

1 Mencius, Bk. VI, Pt. I, Ch, 10, Secs. 1-5. 

2 Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt. II, Ch. 8. See ante, p. 149. 

* Mencius, Bk. I, Pt. I, Ch. 6, Secs, 1, 3, 4. 

Mencius, Bk. VII, Pt. II, Ch. 35. 

0 Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt. II, Ch. 12. See Chu Tze’s commentary. 

8 See commentary. 
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children, ye shall nor enter into the kingdom ot heaven. Whosoever 
therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the same is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.’ L 

8. ‘Kao Tze said (to Mencius): “The nature (of man) is like 
the willow, and righteousness is like cups or howls. To forge 
benevolence and righteousness ouL of man’s nature is like making 
cups or bowls out of the willow (by transforming it).” 

‘ “Are you able”, said Mencius, "without disturbing (Lit,, by 
conforming to) the nature of the willow, to make cups or bowls 
with it? You have iirst to do fatal injury to the willow in order to 
make cups or bowls with it. If you have to do Jatal injury to the 
willow in order to make cups or bowls with it, then (according to 
you), one will have ro do fatal injury to the man in order to lotge 
benevolence and righteousness oul ol him. If mankind were ever 
led to consider benevolence and righteousness as harmful, it would 
certainly be due to your words!” a 

' “The nature of man”, said Kao Tze (again), “is like whirling 
water. Direct its course eastward, and it will flow eastward. 
Direct its course westward, and it will llow westward. The nature 
ol man does not discriminate between good and evil, just as water 
does not discriminate between east and west,” 

‘ “Water”, replied Mencius, “indeed, does not discriminate 
between cast and west, but will it not discriminate between 
upwards and downwards? A man’s nature tends to good just as 
water tends to (low downwards. There is no man who (by nature) 
does not tend to be good, nor is there water which (by nature) does 
not tend ro flow downwards. As to water, it you beat if so that it 
springs up, you may cause it to rise above your forehead, and, if 
you force it up (by some device), you may make it reach the top 
of a hill; but do these (results of your action) conform to the 
nature of the water? They are only the effect of external force 
(applied to it). That men may be prevailed upon to do evil is 
likewise the effect of their nature being subjected to the same 
treatment,” ’ 3 

9, ‘Kao Tze said (to Mencius): “Life is what is called nature.” 

‘ “By maintaining that life is what is called nature”, asked 

Mencius, “do you mean that (the two are the same), just as (all 
things that are) white are white (without any difference)?” 

’ “Yes, I do,” replied Kao Tze. 

* “is the whiteness of a white feather”, asked Mencius, “the 

Sc. Matthew, Ch. XVIII, 1-4. 

Mencius, Bk. VI, Pc. J, Ch. 1. 

Mencius, Bk, VI, Pc. I, Cli. 2, 
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same as that of the white snow, and the whiteness of the white 
snow die same as that of a white gem?” 

‘ “Yes,” answered Kao Tze. 

I hen”, proceeded Mencius, "is the nature of a dog the same 
as die nature ol an ox, and the nature of an ox the same as the 
nature ol a man?” ’ x 

io. ‘Disciple Rung Doo said (to Mencius): “Kao Tze says: 

' The nature of man is neither good nor bad’; some say: ‘Man by 
nature may lie made to do good or to do evil . . .’ and some say: 
‘There arc (men whose) nature (is) good, while there arc (others 
whose) nature (is) bad. . . Now you say that nature is good. Are 
then all these people wrong (in what they say)?” 

‘ "According to the feeling inherent (in man’s nature)", 
answered Mencius, “it: can (only) 2 be for doing good. That is 
what is meant by saying that nature is good, If men do practise 
evil, this is not a fault due to their natural faculties. The feeling 
of compassion is found in all men, so arc that of shame and 
aversion, that of deference and respect, and that of approbation 
and disapprobation. The feeling of compassion argues the existence 
ol (a sense of) benevolence; that of shame and aversion argues the 
existence ol (a sense of) righteousness; that of deference and re- 
spect argues the existence of (a sense of) propriety; and that ol 
approbation ancl disapprobation argues the existence of (a sense 
of) wisdom. (Senses of) benevolence, righteousness, propriety, and 
wisdom are not imparted to us from without, bur. arc inherent 
in us (within), ... In the Booh of Odes, k is said: 

‘Heaven which creates mankind 
Gives a law to everything: 

Nature constant to man's mind 
To lustrous virtue makes him clincr .’ B 

O 

(Referring to this Ode), Confucius said; The author of this Ode knew 
the way of Nature indeed 1 .” ’ i 

Mencius's theory that man’s nature is good and his invariable 
association of righteousness widi benevolence in the domain of 
morals are considered by the Chinese as an inestimable contribution 
to humanity. The theory that man’s nature is good is, of course, not 
free from controversy. Even among Chinese philosophers, there was 
Hsun Tze (master of Han Fci) who contested it; but his lonely 

1 Mencius, Bk. VI, Pc. I, CIi. 3. 

2 Commentary, 

» Book of Odes (Mow Sche), Title Da Yah, Tsing Min, Bk, XVIII, No. 3, 

J Mencius, Bk. VI, Pt. I, Ch, 6, 
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voice has no echo. The Chinese are taught, and the average Chinaman 
is inclined, to regard every man as good, unless there are grounds 
for holding a different opinion. This in no way implies credulity 
or excludes prudence, but is simply the way ol the Jinn Tze or gentle- 
man; for it is only in that way that one may avoid doing injustice 
to others, and this is also one way of conforming to flic rule, What 
you do not wish to he done to yourself do not do lo others. Moreover, they 
believe that every man has a heart that makes him amenable to 
reform— a view that necessarily presupposes that man's nature is 
good. Of course, by maintaining that ‘man's nature is good’, 
Mencius does not mean that nature needs no development, or per- 
fection, by instruction or education, which would at least serve 
against contamination. What he means is that nature tends to good, 
just as water tends to flow downwards, and he deduces this from the 
spontaneous feeling of compassion in man. Hsun Tze, who main- 
tains the opposite view, reasons in effect that if man's nature were 
good, there would have been no need for the institution of the ideas 
ol propriety and righteousness, which we call culture. By nature, he 
argues, men, when hungry, desire to eat, and, when fatigued, desire 
to rest; but, through culture, men, though hungry, dare not ear 
first, if in the presence of their ciders, and, though fatigued, dare 
not rest, if taking the toil of their elders. Similarly, by nature, even 
brothers may quarrel over the division of property, because nature 
begets the desire to acquire; bur, through culture, men may decline 
even a kingdom in favour of others. From such reasonings and others 
■on similar lines, lie concludes rhar men would be bad, if left to 
lollow their nature, but become good through culture . 1 * 

As already pointed out, to affirm that man’s nature is good is far 
from saying that culture is superfluous. But it may be observed that, 
just as the soil that responds to the plantation of delicate plants 
proves that it is not barren, the fact chat man’s nature is receptive 
of such fine ideas as propriety, righteousness, and benevolence rather 
shows that it cannot be bad. ‘Bad’, says Carlyle, ‘is by its nature 
negative; whatever enables us to do anything is by its very nature 
good.’ 2 Confucius’s enunciations on the subject are scanty and in- 
direct. What he says, as already quoted, is: ‘By nature men resemble 
one another; through habit they differ widely .’ 3 4 However, this 
passage has always been taken to mean impliedly that man's nature 
is good 1 — a view that is strengthened by his approval of the Ode 

1 See Hsun Tze, Ch. 2,3, Essay on Man’s Nature, 

3 Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. IV, p. 79; Ed, Chapman 6 4 1 Iall, Lond. 

3 See ante, p, 136, 

4 See Correct Interpretation of Mencius, Vol, II, Bk. XXII, p. 12. 
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quoted by Mencius 1 2 about nature, by his answer about perfect 
virtue in saying, ‘to regain (the sense of) propriety (derived from 
Nature ), 3 * and by his dictum that ‘Instruction admits of no class 
distinction (even based on moral considerations ).’ 3 

In concluding this question and leaving classical authorities aside, 
may be added the following modern opinions: 

i. From Bishop Joseph Butler: 

(a) ‘It is from considering the relation which the several appe- 
tites and passions in Lhe inward frame have to each other, and, 
above ail, the supremacy of reflection or conscience, that we get 
the idea of the system or constitution of human nature. And from 
the idea itscll it will as fully appear, that this our nature, i.e., 
constitution, is adapted to virtue, as from the idea of a watch it 
appears, that its nature, i.e., constitution or system, is adapted to 
measure time. . . . Every work of art is apt to be out of order; but 
this is so far from being according to its system. , . . Thus nothing 
can possibly be more contrary to nature than vice, meaning by 
nature, not only the several paits of our internal irame, but also 
the constitution of it .’ 1 

(b) ‘There is no such thing as love of injustice, oppression, 
treachery, ingratitude; but only eager desires after such and such 
external goods; which, according to a very ancient observation, the 
most abandoned would choose to obtain by innocent means, if they 
were easy, and as effectual to their end. . . . The nature of man, 
considered in his public and social capacity leads him to a right 
behaviour in society, to that course of life which we call virtue. 
Men follow or obey their nature . . . but not entirely: their actions 
do not come up to the whole of what their nature leads them to; 
and they often violate their nature; i.e. as they neglect the duties 
they owe to their fellow creatures, to which their nature leads 
them; and are injurious, to which their nature is abhorrent .’ 5 

z. From Professor Joseph Needham of Cambridge University: 

‘China has quite as much given to the West as Western culture 
of machine production and control ol natural phenomenon has 
given ro China. I was delighted, when I found that in the eight- 
eenth century some of the ideas, which lie deepest at the root of 

1 See ante, p. 157. 

2 See ante, p. 100. 

3 See ante, p. 136. 

1 fifteen Sermons, Preface, pp. xi-iz. Printed by Walker & Gretg, 1816. 

6 , Fijtceti Sermons, Sermon I, pp. 43 * 7 - 
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modern progressive thought in the West, were of Chinese origin. 
Translations of Chinese classics, made about A.D. 1650, brought 
to Europe ideas of Conlucian philosophy that man's nature is 
fundamentally good, and we know that philosophers ol the en- 
lightened periods, who prepared war for the French Revolution 
and all subsequent advances, pondered much upon this. Hope for 
human social progress demands belief in lundamental co-opcra- 
tivcncss and goodness ol human spirit, however much ol it may 
deviate irom true nature in individual cases. Chinese philosophy 
gave ns Europeans that belief.’ 1 

This chapter is drawing to an end; but I cannot close it without 
some further observations. What I wish to say is that one searches 
in vain, in Chinese philosophy or art, for anything that: extols 
physical might or military conquest. Such a doctrine as 'to live 
dangerously’ has no place in Chinese philosophy, nor would the 
scene of a battle, however glorious, be a suitable theme for the Chinese 
brush. A Sung poem, and perhaps the only one of note, that makes 
a passing reference to military splendour in glowing terms, does so 
only with the object of showing its fragility and vanity. It is known 
as the First Chak Bek Fu, a long poem on the ancient ‘Trafalgar’ ol the 
Three Kingdoms. Here is the passage in substance: 

A breeze blew gently. 

The water was calm. 

We raised our glasses to our guests, 

singing poetic songs in company of a lustrous moon. 

A guest who played the Jute sang in response; 

But the tune was sad. 

We asked why it was in such a mournful tone. 

In reply, the guest murmured; 

"The moon is bright, the stars are scanty in the sky, 

While blackbirds southward ily,’ 

Is this not from a poem by Tso Mcng Teh? 2 * 4 
When he swept down from Ching Chow 8 
to Kiang Ling 1 and onwards to the East, 

1 Press communique from Chcitgiu, 31st August 19 4a. As this was ctansmiuecl by 
wireless, some omissions and clerical errors are possible. 

2 Better known as Tso Chau, who, preparing the ground for the ultimate usurpa- 
tion, by his son, of the tottering throne of the then crumbling Him dynasty, was 
the real founder of the shortlived Wei dynasty (a.d. 220-265). bee post, ' Fragments 
from the Three Kingdoms'. 

8 Somewhere in Hupei Province. 

4 Down the Yangtze river. 
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with his roaring armada, menacingly and proudly 

stretched along a thousand miles , 1 

and his waving banners blotting out the sky, 

he himself sipping the flowing cup by the riverside 

and composing poems on the spot, 

with his lance across his shining armour, 

he was indeed the great figure of his time. 

Alas! where are all these grandeurs now ? 2 

There arc, however, people who, because China has long suffered 
from military unpreparedness, are sometimes inclined to think that 
Chinese philosophy is too pacific in face of a world that often takes 
force for vitality. Yet in consequence of the fact that she has been 
able to withstand unflinchingly and without aid for several long 
years against invasion by one of the strongest modern military and 
naval powers, they would say that she owes her strength to her civi- 
lization. But the civilization of a people cannot be divorced from its 
philosophy, which is part and parcel of the other. The two opinions, 
therefore, cannot go very well together, nor can one get over the 
dilemma by drawing a line between spiritual and physical forces, 
saying that Chinese philosophy supplies the former, but, since it 
discourages the latter, is apt to put the nation at a disadvantage in 
face of others who worship force. From the philosophical point of 
view, spiritual force is infinitely the stronger. The one is durable 
and unbreakable, while the other is transient and fragile. Philosophy, 
which aims ar everlasting truth, cannot but see that all that are 
violent: arc self-destructive. A philosophy which insists on benevo- 
lence, righteousness, propriety, and sincerity, can teach nothing 
amiss. It is -these ideals that form the base of Chinese civilization 
and culture which took root more than forty centuries ago, and have 
served as China’s tabula in naufragio at various times in the course of 
her history when she was caught in asocial or political storm. After 
all, to be strong in national character, nourished in benevolence, 
righteousness, propriety, and sincerity, is in no way inconsistent with 
being strong also in national defence. Weakness in national defence 
may be clue to one cause or another, but cannot be attributed to a 
philosophy that aims at peace and the elevation of man. Confucius, 
to whom we largely owe these ideals, has said nothing that may be 
construed as implying that national defence may be neglected. 
Indeed, when asked on one occasion about government, he answered: 
'Have sufficient food, sufficient military preparedness, and confidence 

1 Chinese mile, which is about one third of an English mile. 

2 By Soo Tung Po. See Collected Ancient Essays, 
h 
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of the people ,’ 1 though, of course, he aimed at an ideal social order, 
under which all nations would form a true Commonwealth and there 
would be no war and no cause for war . 2 Similarly, to be a Jim Tzr 
or gentleman is in no way inconsistent with being at the same time 
a warrior, scientist, or expert m any branch of knowledge essential 
to the needs of a modern world. Bul to have knowledge without 
being a Jiun Tzr or gentleman will nor do. The ‘Chamber ol Horrors' 
in Madame Tussaud’s is filled with men of no mean knowledge but 
mean character. 

Lastly, it may be observed that a philosopher like Mencius, lot- 
instance, who was sought after by kings and princes ready to heap 
upon him honours and riches il only he would say ‘yes’ to them, but 
who would choose to live in retirement and obscurity rather than 
budge an inch from his principles, could not have spoken, as he did, 
without a supreme conviction and a lively sense of die truth of what 
he said. If this is true ol the philosophy of Mencius, it can only he 
still more so of the philosophy of those sages of whose doctrines he 
is an ardent and devoted exponent. What has been amiss in the past, 
as evidenced in the rise and fall of dynasties, is due not to any defect 
in any of the fundamental doctrines taught by these sages but to the 
fact that these doctrines have not always been faithfully followed. 
Chinese people, therefore, should not take lightly, and still less 
belittle, as some are inclined to do, what their forefathers have 
treasured for centuries and what has given them wisdom, strength, 
and capacity for survival. Even a tale that is typical of Chinese senti- 
ment or character should be cherished. There is a story that a man 
was going to meet a saint on a certain day at a certain place, and had 
the intention of making a wish for himself on meeting the saint. 
On his way to keep his appointment lie met a stranger, who asked 
him where he was going and, on being told that he was going to 
meet a saint, requested him to make a wish for him (the person 
requesting). He (the person requested) promised. On meeting the 
saint, he was informed that he could make only one wish, and that, 
if he made one lor others, he could not make any for himself. Laced 
with this dilemma, he, in spite ol die fact that this was his only 
chance in life to meet a saint, would not break his promise made to 
the person he had met during his journey, and, after some reflection, 
made the wish for the latter. But in fact, through his faithfulness and 
piety, he received his desired blessings from the saint, In other words, 
the Chinese believe that ‘God helps those who help others', 

1 See ante, p. 13 1, 
a See ante, p, 89. 
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CHAPTER 5 

FAMILY 

ONE often hears it said that, in the West the social unit is the in- 
dividual, while in China it is the family. So far as the latter part of 
the statement is concerned, this in my opinion can at most amount 
only to a point of view. The Chinese referring to themselves speak 
always of 400 or 450 million souls and never of such and such a 
number of families, In succession, too, one succeeds always to a 
definite person and never to a family, though, as a consequence of 
the succession, one has to discharge the burden of the family to 
which the deceased belonged. ‘People’, says Mencius, 'have a con- 
stant (habit of) saying (things without necessarily comprehending 
their proper meaning). They ail say “the Empire, the State, and 
the family”, (without realizing that) the root of the Empire is in the 
State, the root of the State is in the family, and the root of the 
family is in oneself’ (i.c. , the individual). 1 This passage, it is true, 
has the implied meaning, as given in the Great Learning ,2 that the 
moral improvement of one’s own person is the root or starting point 
of all improvements, whether of the family or of the State or of the 
Empire; but this only shows that even in the moral domain, it is 
also the individual that is, in the last analysis, considered to be the 
unit, 

Sometimes one also finds in modem legal periodicals attempts to 
assimilate the Chinese lamily to that of the Romans, with all the 
doctrines of potestas and matins of the latter. Such assimilation can 
only be misleading. The Chinese have indeed their family council; 
but its bead does not occupy the position of the Roman paterfamilias . 
As this is not meant to be a legal treatise, it would be out of place 
to go into here the various juridical aspects of the two systems. It 
may, however, be said that the Chinese father, though he possesses 
great power and influence over his children, has never been accorded 
a power so extensive and absolute as the potestas possessed by the 
Romans. Indeed, Chinese parental power is, as we shall sec later, 
much softened by the doctrine of parental tenderness, which in 
Chinese is called Chi, Moreover, both in the domain of law and in 
the sphere of morals, the Chinese mother is always linked up with 

1 Mencius, lik. IV, Pc. I, Ch. 5. For words in brackets see Orthodox commentary, 
the text of which for the word "meaning" literally means "order". 

8 See ante, p. 60. 
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the father in the term 'father and mother', so that the power of 
die mother is equal to Lhat of the lather— a (act: which makes all the 
difference between the Chinese system and that of the Romans, 
which placed all the powers over the children in the hands of (he 
father, or rather the pateifaiuiUos. The Roman doctrine of minus, that 
is, the power or tights collectively ol a husband over his wife when 
the marriage was in certain legal forms, such as by roemptio or 
confarreatio, has still less place in the Chinese system; for it put 
the woman under perpetual guardianship, whereas, according to the 
Chinese system, husband and wile arc equals and the power ol the 
wife, including that over the children, is accentuated by the death 
of the husband. The dillerencc between the two systems is at bottom 
due to the fact that, while the Romans distinguished themselves in 
law, the Chinese cultivated themselves in Li (moral rules of correct 
conduct or propriety). The XII Tables, the first written law intro- 
duced into Rome (451-4^) c> B.C.), allowed the unpaid creditors the 
right of cutting up the body oi their delinquent, debtor, so that one 
might receive an arm, and another a leg, to satisfy their legal claims 
(Table II). In reading this, one cannot help wishing, for the benefit 
of the Roman debtors, that Julius Caesar should have been born a 
few centuries earlier, so that he could have invaded the Btirish Isles 
At the time ol the compilation ol the XII Tables and, on his with- 
drawal from these islands, taken back with him, for the purpose of 
heading a commission to revise the Roman code, a Briton who, 
in anticipation of the poetic genius of his illustrious countryman 
of the Elizabethan era, might, in seasoning justice with mercy, have 
introduced a Portia of Rome in advance of the Portia of Venice! 
Chinese debtors and even criminals in that period were far more 
fortunate. We are told: 

'Yang Foo, having been appointed chief judge of criminal jus- 
tice, consulted (his master) Tseng Tsc 1 on his duties. Tseng 
Tse said: "The rulers have neglected their duties and, in conse- 
quence, the people have for a long time been demoralized. (There- 
fore in the discharge of your duties as a judge) whenever you have 
found out the truth of an accusation, be grieved and compassionate 
for the accused rather than jubilant over your success in the 
finding/' ' 2 

The spirit of this advice is quite in accordance with the words of 
Mencius, already quoted, that to neglect the welfare of the people 
and 'allow them thus to become entangled in crimes and then to 

1 The disciple who composed the Great Learning; see ante, p, 57, 

2 Confucius; Jam Yu, Pc. XIX, Ch. 19. 
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follow them up with punishments would be to ensnare the people*. 1 
In both cases the blame for the existence of crimes is laid primarily 
at the door of those who govern, just as, according to Whichcote, 
‘the execution of malefactors is no more to the credit of rulers than 
the death of patients is to the credit of physicians’. 2 That justice 
should be humane is a rule that was as old as Emperor Yu (2205- 
2x98 is.c,), whose instructions to the judge were: 

‘Punishment should not be extended to one’s descendants; re- 
ward should be so extended. Involuntary faults should be pardoned, 
however great they may be; voluntary faults should be punished, 
though they may be small. In cases of guilt when there is doubt 
(as to whether a heavier or lighter punishment should be imposed), 
decide on the latter; in cases of merit when there is doubt (as to 
whether a greater or smaller reward should be given), decide on 
the former. Rather err in letting off a person who is guilty than 
err in condemning to death a person who is innocent. ' 3 

Though the Chinese system differs greatly from the Roman 
system, it is, however, true to say that the family tie of the Chinese 
is, like that at the Romans, very close. Chinese parents, partly 
through instinct and partly by habit, would take a deep interest in 
their children throughout their lives, while Chinese children, owing 
to the doctrine of filial piety, apart from nature, are ever reminded, 
if not indeed mindful, of their filial duties towards their parents. 
Literature and sayings depicting parental love are abundant. Here 
are some instances: 

1. ‘Parents, showing love to their dear child, 
would do with grace ail forms of self-denial. ' 4 

2. ‘Tender mother holding thread and pin 

Sews the coat of her departing son. 

Stitches after stitches she puts in, 

Lest his return may be a tardy one.’ 5 

1 See ante, p. 143. 

2 Kenny: Outlines of Criminal Law, p. 30. (1929). Whichcote’s words have been called 
by Prof. Kenny an overstatement; because 'Whereas the death of one patient 
never constitutes any step towards the cure of others, die execution of a man, 
whom the fear of punishment has not deterred from murder, may help neverthe- 
less to deter others.’ In my opinion, Prof. Kenny’s comment is coirect from the 
standpoint of deterrence, but Whichcote’s observation is no exaggeration from 
the standpoint of government; for a ruler cannot escape responsibility for the 
existence of crimes within his dominion, At least, their existence is no credit to him. 

3 Book of History , Bk. IV, Record of Yu, Title Da Yu M11. 

4 A common saying. 

6 'Words of a Travelling Son', by Meng Chia of Tang dynasty. 
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The last two lines mean that separation between mother and child 
always seems long to the mother, whose anxiety and care are shown 
in the close stitching intended to make the garment durable; for she 
fears, as she always feels, that the child’s absence will be long — an 
apprehension nursed in parental affection. 

Filial love is bound up with the doctrine of lilia 1 piety, which is 
not only a salient characteristic of die Chinese family, but. also a 
corner stone of Chinese civilisation. In the words of Confucius, 
‘Civilization commenced with filial piety', 1 a statement that can be 
well appreciated, if one realizes that the first moment, when the 
children of men living in the cave began to share willingly their food 
with their helpless parents, must have been the dawn of civilization 
and marked the date ol distinction between men and lower animals; 
for ‘the man differs from the beast only by a hair’s-breadth’, 8 con- 
sisting in the fact that men ate by nature capable ol loving their 
neighbours — a sentiment which is absent in beasts, and, as already 
discussed in a preceding chapter, 9 must have, in the first instance, 
been shown to their nearest relatives. There are, however, people 
who, misapprehending the true nature of the doctrine, think that it 
gives the parents an excessive control over the children and impedes 
social progress. Such opinion is, as will be seen, quite unfounded. 
Still more so is the opinion that ‘the root of" the Chinese practice of 
filial piety we believe to be a mixture of fear and self-love’, 4 As 
observed by one sinologue, ‘Confucius taught filial piety as the basis 
of all happiness in the life of the people'. 5 ‘Suppose we view Chris- 
tianity’, says another, ‘more particularly through the eyes of the 
Gospel according to St. John the Divine, to what extent would 
it be true to say that Christianity is essentially a filial piety 
religion?' 0 

The doctrine of filial piety has prevailed since the time of the sage 
Emperor Shun (22.55-2205 b.c.), who owed his selection, by Emperor 
Yao (2357-2255 B.c.) to be the successor to the Empire, largely to his 
great filial piety, which was/ heightened by the fact that the conduct 
of his father towards him was very unnatural. We are told by Mencius 
that Shun felt that ‘the gloty and wealth of his Imperial state could 
not minister to the sorrow of his soul, for which disease he knew that 
the only remedy was to respect the feelings of his parents and make 

3 Book of Filial Piety, Bk, I, Ch. 1. 
a Mencius, Bk, IV, Pt. II, Ch. 28. 

11 See ante, p. 54. 

4 Arthur H. Smith: Chinese Characteristics, p. 184. 

9 Herbert A. Giles: Civilization of China, p. 70. 

8 E. R, Hughes: Oxford and the Comparative Study of Chinese Philosophy and Religion, 

pp. 20-1. 
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them happy 1 ... a sentiment that may be readily understood in the 
light ol the letter which Queen Anne, when still Princess, wrote to 
her father asking for forgiveness, saying: ‘It will be a great addition 
to the case I propose to my own mind by this plain conlcssion if I am 
so happy as to find that it bring any real satisfaction to you, and that 
you arc as indulgent and ready to receive my humble submission as 
I am to make them, in a free disinterested acknowledgment of my 
fault, for no other end but to deserve and receive your pardon ,’ 2 
The two cases are of course widely different, for Shun had no cause 
lor asking forgiveness; yet, as in the one case a Princess destined to 
be Queen felt that she needed her father's pardon for adding to the 
case of her own mind and, in the other, an Emperor felt that the sole 
remedy that could ‘minister to the soitow of his soul' was to respect 
the feelings of his parents and make them happy, there is between 
them at least some sentiment in common. However, the doctrine of 
filial piety has never been an instrument of parental tyranny, if such 
a thing can ever exist 1 . Filial pieLy, so long as it does not coincide 
with legal duties, is like all other forms of piety a matter of con- 
science; for ‘love, as an affection, cannot be commanded ’. 3 Let the 
point he illustrated by a well-known and well-founded story. One 
winter evening, when it was piercing cold, Min Tze Hen, a disciple 
of Confucius, was sitting in the company of his father and step- 
mother with her two children. As he was shivering, the father asked 
him why, and, on receiving no intelligent answer from him, exam- 
ined iiis garment and was astonished to discover that it, unlike those 
worn by the other two children, was lined with some very inferior 
stuff. Being furious with the wife at this discovery, the father wanted 
to divorce her, or rather to eject her from the family. Thereupon, 
Min Tze I len, though still in his tender age, pleaded in tears with 
the father, saying: 'If mother remains, one child may be cold; but 
if mother is gone, three children will be oiphaned.’ The appeal was 
so touching that the father was calmed, and the stepmother reformed. 
This is an instance of filial piety of the purest and simplest nature; 
because it springs spontaneously from a child; but it is one that shows 
enough that filial piety, like all other forms of piety, has to proceed 
from a person of his own accord. It is true that there have been cases, 
particularly in the past, where persons, believing to be in conformity 
with the doctrine of filial piety, have made sacrifices that may be 
deemed excessive or cyen foolish. But every doctrine worth its name 
has its martyrs, who themselves never think that their sacrifices are 

1 Mencius, Bk, V, Pt. I, Ch. I, Sec. 4. 
a M. K. Hopkinsou: Anne of England, p. 126. 

3 Kant. See Edward Westermarck: Ethical Relativity, p. 160. 
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made in vain, and filial piety is no exception. There have also been 
cases, where a person gives up a high office, in order to live in retire- 
ment with his aged lather or mother during his or her remaining 
years. The well-known case of this kind is that ot (lie famous scholar 
Li Mi of the Tsin Dynasty (a.d. 2.65-419), whose petition for releasing 
him from office, in order that he might live quietly with his aged 
grandmother until her death, contains a sentence, which has since 
become a classic. It reads: 

‘Your humble minister could not be what lie is without his 
grandmother, 1 nor can she live her remaining years happily with- 
out him/ 2 

A reason like this advanced by a high officer ol State lor relinquish- 
ing his post must sound strange to a modern ear; for in these days 
one would naturally think that the problem can he easily solved, in 
the case mentioned, by having the aged grandmother to live with 
the grandson. But the matter then was nor so simple. China is an 
immense country, and, in the days when that sentence was penned, 
the distance between the Court, where the minister served, and the 
province, where his native home was, might be thousands of miles, 
which had to be travelled wholly on foot or horseback. Such a 
journey would be out of the question for an old woman. Nowadays, 
such cases arc rare, thanks to the modern means ol. communication. 
Yet, it is not unusual for a person to decline a diplomatic post 
abroad, because his father or mother is very old. However, such an 
act is in no way dictated by the doctrine of filial piety. It is simply a 
matter of individual sentiment, though it may be said to he very 
Chinese. Filial piety, as a doctrine, docs not require the children to 
he always with the parents. On the contrary, when children have 
grown up, parents rather expect them to go out into the world to 
fulfil their missions of life, and would never allow themselves to be 
in the way of their achievements. This is quite clear from tire follow- 
ing definitions of the term ‘filial piety', given in the Classics: 

1. ‘Filial piety is of three grades. The highest is to honour the 
patents by achievements, the lesser is not to disgrace oneself, 
thereby casting reflections on the parents, and tire least is to be able 
to support the parents. . . . Lack of self-respect is want of filial 
piety; disloyalty in serving the sovereign is want of filial piety; 
negligence in the administration of office is want of filial piety; 

1 This referred to the fact that he was an orphan in his infancy and had been 
brought up entirely by his grandmother. 

2 Collected Ancient Essays, Standard edition. 
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insincerity to friends is want of filial piety; and lack of bravery in 
battle is want of filial piety. . . . Trees should be cut, and animals 
should be killed, according to season. The Master (Confucius) 
said: “To cut a tree or kill an animal not according to season is 
want of filial piety.” Petty filial piety consists in exerting oneself 
for the parents; mediocre filial piety consists in practising bene- 
volence and righteousness; great filial piety consists in conferring 
extensive benefits on mankind .’ 1 

2, Filial piety begins with love of parents, matures in service 
to the sovereign, and ends in establishing oneself according to truth 
and righteousness. ’ 3 

It may be asked what filial piety has to do with firings like loyalty 
to the Sovereign or State, conduct towards friends or in battle, 
service to society or mankind, and cutting of trees or killing of 
animals, none of which has any visible connection with being ‘filial’. 
The answer is that parents, naturally or presumably, intend or wish 
that their children should first of all fulfil their duties as good citizens 
and, if possible, have achievements, so that any conduct conforming 
to this parental intention or wish is filial piety and, conversely, any 
conduct contrary to it is lack of filial piety. As to the cutting of trees 
or killing of animals noc according to season, this is considered to 
be wanton or cruel, and wantonness or cruelty of any kind is repug- 
nant to virtue, of which filial piety is only one form. Thus seen, 
filial piety only in its first stage and elementary nature, means mere 
love of parents, its ultimate purport being the formation of char- 
acter, attainment of virtue, and service to society and mankind. 
Filial piety, moreover, never means blind obedience to one's 
parents, for instance, to the extent of doing something unrighteous. 
In English law, when a crime is committed by the wife in the pre- 
sence of the husband the rule of 'presumed compulsion ’ 8 is applied 
in favour of the wife. Bur in Chinese law no such rule ever exists 
in favour of the son, in spite of the doctrine of filial piety. Indeed, 
Confucius even says: ‘A father has a disputant son ,’ i which means 
that one may and should reason with one's parents when their orders 
are contrary to righteousness, such as the commission of a crime or 
sin; for in such circumstances blind obedience would only do the 
parents a bad turn, contrary in fact to filial piety, 

1 Book of Ti, Bk. XLVIII, Title Tse Yu, In modern phraseology, particularly as. 
sovereignty now resides in the people, the word 'sovereign' , occurring in this, 
and the next passages, may well be rendered by the word ‘State'. 

3 Book of Filial Piety, Bk. I, Ch. r. 

3 Kenny; Outlines of Criminal Law, p. 72 (.1929), 

* Book of Filial Piety, Ch, 15. 
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Filial piety, even when confined to mere love ol parents, is some- 
thing worthy of man as man. ‘The assassin’, says Edmund Dc 
Amicis, ‘who respects his mother has still something good in his 
heart.' Life is also so much sweeter, il a person having brought up 
his children finds, in his days of old age and failing health, that he 
can rely on their affect ion. For what would be the suite ol society, 
if men, when they have grown up and ceased to be dependent on 
their parents, should also cease to be attached to them, as they did 
when they were young? Surely, rhe sacred relation between patent 
and child means more than ‘cupboard love'. From the social stand- 
point, the doctrine of filial piety throws no unequal burden on any 
section of the community, as sonic people may think; for every 
person may have children and is bound in time to become old, so 
that in turn he will receive what lie gives. It is GoeLhe, I think, who 
says: ‘He who docs not respect the aged when he is young will 
himself not be respected when he is old.’ In China the doctrine in 
fact confers an inestimable benefit: on those who observe it; because, 
filial piety being universally deemed to be a high virtue, those who 
arc known for it arc always accorded a marked social esteem — a fact 
that often entails no little, material advantage, or at least shows that 
the performance of no other natural duty is so handsomely rewarded 
as filial piety. From the moral standpoint, it is only reciprocal that 
children who, in the normal case, receive so much from their patents 
in care and alfection, should, in turn, show them care and affection, 
when most needed. To be otherwise would be ungrateful. While 
ingratitude like a stab from behind is one ol : the worst forms of sin, 
gratitude, like the payment of a just debt, is only an elementary 
form of virtue, and, if we remember the already quoted saying: 

‘Parents, showing love to their dear child, 

Would do with grace all forms of self-denial,’ 

filial piety is but an elementary form of gratitude. In other words, 
filial piety, so far as it is a duty, is a duty dictated by Nature and, 
so far as it is a virtue, is a virtue that, like charity, should begin at 
home. That is why it is said that ‘filial piety is the root of virtue ’, 1 
and that ‘no sin is greater than conduct that is unfifial’ a because it 
poisons the spring of nature. According to the English poet, Caesar 
died immediately from a burst heart caused by ingratitude rather 
than from the wound caused by the stab received from his assassin; 
lor has not Shakespeare said; 

1 Boo}, of Filial Piety, Ch. i; Confucius: Urn Yu, Pt, I, Ch. a. Sec, a, 
a Book of Filial Piety, Ch. n. 
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. . . ‘When the noble Caesar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitor’s arms, 

Quite vanquish'd him: then burst his mighty heart’? 1 2 * 4 

11 the heart is so vulnerable even in the case of a man who ‘father 
tells choc what is to be feared than what be fears’, a how easily it must 
be capable ol being shattered by the unfilial conduct of one’s own 
children. Lastly, let us hearken to the words of Philo on the Ten 
Commandments; 

‘But if we fail to dtaw our proper lesson from the things of 
cardi, let us pass to the realm of winged creatures that make 
voyage through the ait, that from them we may learn our duty. 
Aged storks, unable to fly, stay in their nests, their offspring fly, 
so to say, over all lands and seas, seeking sustenance in all places 
lor their parents; these, in consideration of their age, deservedly 
enjoy quiet, abundance, even comforts. And the younger storks 
console themselves for the irksomeness ol their voyaging with the 
consciousness of their discharge of filial duty and the expectation 
of similar treatment on the parr of their offspring, when they too 
have grown old. Thus they pay back, at die time when needed, 
the debt, they owe, returning what they have received; for from 
others they cannot obtain sustenance cither at the beginning of 
life, when they are small, or, when they have become old, at life's 
end. From no other teacher than nature herself have they learned 
ro care for the aged, just as they themselves were cared for when 
they were young,’ “ 

To the above words of Philo may he added the following extracts 
of two letters written by Dr. Johnson to Boswell: 

i. 'The longer we live, and the more we think, the higher value 
wc learn ro put on the friendship and tenderness of parents and of 
friends. Parents we can have hut once ; and he promises himself too 
much, who enters life with the expectation of finding many 
friends .’ i 

z, ‘Your resolution to please your father I sincerely approve. . . . 
We all live upon the hope of pleasing somebody, and the pleasure 

1 Shakespeare; Julius Carsar , Act tit, Sc. II, Ls. 1S9-91. 

2 Shakespeare; Julius Caesar, Act I, Sc. II, Ls. 300-1. 

s Hugo Grotius: 'Df Jure Belli Ac Pads,' Bk. I, Sec. 7, note 1, Trans, by Francis W. 
Kelsey, Vol. II, p. 11. 

4 Boswell's Life of Johnson; Ed. G, Roittledge 8 1 Sons, Vol. II, pp. 3 and 13. fetters 
dared 14th January 1766 and 2.1st August 1776 respectively. The italics are 
mine. 
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of phasing ought to be greatest , when our endeavours arc exerted in conse- 
quence of duty .’ 1 

The doctrine of filial piety lias its counterbalance in the doctrine 
of Chi, which, as an adjective, meaning tender, kind, gentle, or 
merciful, may here, as a noun, be translated as parental tenderness. 
The latter doctrine is based on the idea that tenderness or lack of 
Lenderness to one’s own children is, apart from other considerations, 
in fact tenderness or lack of tenderness to the grandchildren of one’s 
own parents. On one occasion, Confucius, hearing that his disciple 
Tseng Tze had allowed himself to be beaten unconscious by his 
father, reproved him severely, saying to his fellow disciples that ‘he 
was quite wrong in not running away from violence; becausy, if lie 
had allowed himsell to be killed, he would have been guilty of gross 
unfilial conduct by involving his father in the stigma of unrighteous- 
ness and, what is more serious, in the crime of killing a subject of 
the Emperor ’ . 2 

In conventional language, however, it is the mother who is called 
Chi, the ‘Tender or Gentle One’, while the father is called Yen, the 
‘Grave .or Severe One’. Bur this must not be taken to imply that the 
father is in any way unkind or hardhearted, ‘Chinese patents’, says 
a well-known sinologue, ‘arc, if anything, over-indulgent: to their 
children. The father is, indeed, popularly known as the “Severe 
One’’ and if is a Conlucian tradition that he should not: spare the 
rod and so spoil the child, but lie draws the line at a poker. The 
mother, the “Gentle One’’, is, speaking broadly, a soft-hearted, 
sweet-natured specimen of humanity, one of those women to whom 
hundreds of Europeans owe deep debts of gratitude for the care and 
affection lavished upon their alien children, . . . Among other atro- 
cious libels which have fastened upon the fair fame of the Chinese 
people, first and foremost stands the charge of female infanticide, 
now happily, though still slowly, fading from the calculations of 
those who seek the truth. . . . Illegitimate children, the source of so 
much baby-farming and infanticide elsewhere, are practically un- 
known in China; and the same may be said of divorce .’ 3 

The relation between parent and child is, no doubt, considered 
sacred in every country. But it is possible that the degree of reaction 
of popular sentiments to that sacredness varies. An instance of this 
may be drawn from two well-known fictions, one of which is the 

1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson; Ed. G. Routlcdge 3 c Sons, Vol. II, pp. 3 and 13. Letters 

dated 14th January 1766 and 21st August 1776 respectively. The italics are mine, 

2 Family Sayings of Confucius, Ek. IV, p. 3. 

3 Herbert A. Giles: The Civilisation of Chinn, pp. 96 and 99. 
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comedy L' Avan by Molitre, the other being the Chinese historical 
romance, the Three Kingdoms, written in the Ming Dynasty (a.D. 
1368-1644). In the comedy mentioned, father and son wooing the 
same woman are portrayed in a comic scene as follows: 

lJaipagoit: Oli! sus, mon ftls, savez-vous ce qu’il y a? C'est qu’ii 
fruit songer, s’il vous plait, it vous delnire de votre amour, it cesser 
loures vos poursuites aupr&s d’tine personae que je pretends pour 
moi, et h vous marier dans pen avec celle qu'on vous destine. 

Cleante: Oui, mon pfcrc, c’est ainsi que vous me jouez! Eh bien! 
puisque let; clioses cn sent venues 1;\, je vous declare, moi, que 
je nc quitterai point la passion que j’ai pour Mariane, qu’il n’y 
a point d'cxtr&nite oft je ne m'abandonne pour vous disputer sa 
conquerc, et que, si vous avez pour vous le consentement d'unc 
mire, j’aurai d’autres sccours peut-etre, qui combattront pour moi. 

Ilarpagon: Comment, pendard! tu as 1 ’audace d’aller sur mes 
bristles? 

Clhmle.: C’est vous qui allez sur les miennes, ec je suis le premier 
en elate. 

Ilarpagon: Ne suis-je pas ton pire? et ne me dois-tu pas respect? 

CUantc: Ce nc som: point ici cles clroses oh les enfants soient 
obliges de difdrer aux ptVes, et 1 'amour ne connate personne. 

Harpagon: Je tc ferai bien me connattre avec de bons coups de 
Mton. 

CUante: Toutcs vos menaces nc me leront lien. 

Harpagon: Tu rcnonceras h Mariane. 

CUante: Point du tout . 1 

i Molih'e: L’Avare, Art IV, Sc, III. Translation: 

Ilai jhiooh: Oil! now chcu, my boy, do you know ivhats the matter? You must, 
ii' you please, think of getting rid of your love-atfair by ceasing all your overtures 
made to a person whom T claim for myself, and of marrying in the near future one 
who is destined for you. 

CUante: Yes, my father, it is in this way that yon have been playing against me. 
Well, since things have got to such a state, I tell you frankly that I will not give 
up the passion I have for Mariane: there is no limit to which I will not go m 
disputing your conquest, and though you have in your favour the consent ol a 
mother, I shall hnve, perhaps, other forces that will work in my favour. 

Ilarpagon: What! rascal, you have the audacity to be my rival? 

Cl lame: It is you who are my rival, and I was the first in the game too. 

Harpagon: Am 1 not your father, and must not you respect me? 

CUante: These, are not things in which children are bound to respect their 
fathers. Love knows nobody. 

Harpagon: I will make you respect me wi th my stick. 

CUante: All your threats will mean nothing to me, 

Harpagon: You shall give up 'Mariane. 

Clime: Not at all ■ 
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In the story of the Three Kingdoms , Sun Chuan, uncrowned king of 
State Wit (about A.D. zoo) contrived to eliminate Lew Bei , 1 his rival 
for the Empire. The latter, being a widower, was to be lured to Wit 
on a feigned proposal from Sun Chuan to be suitor to his younger 
sister. It was planned that alLer Lew Bei had arrived in Wu, he should 
be confronted with certaiir territorial demands and, on their rejection, 
be made prisoner. However, contrary to the intention ol Sun Chuan, 
the news of a possible happy event reached the ears of the ‘royal’ 
mother, who, on Lew Bei’s arrival in Wu, granted him an audience 
as her prospective son-in-law. As lie won her approval, she took him 
under her wing. From that moment Sun Chuan was simply paralysed 
in face of the unexpected situation so created, because he could not, and 
would not, do anything that might shock the feelings of his mother. 

The sentiment thus incidentally revealed is the more remarkable; 
because the story was intended to illustrate a political dilemma rather 
than filial piety. The novelist in devising something to frustrate the 
plot must have instinctively lelt chat the sacredncss of parental rela- 
tion is such that it must be respected even in a political drama, To 
be otherwise, and, a fortiori , to put mother and son in a comic light, 
such as parent and child wooing the same person, would make the 
story un-Chinese and strange in the eyes of its readers. 

The term 'filial piety’ ( Hsiao ) is often used together with the term 
D /, which means behaving like a dutiful younger brother. As already 
mentioned, a it is a Confucian doctrine that a youth should fulfil, in 
the best manner, at home, his filial duties to his parents (Hsiao') and, 
abroad, his brotherly duties to his elders (Di) — a doctrine that has 
for centuries been taught to Chinese youths almost from the days 
they quitted their cradles. Such conduct is deemed not only as 
essential to the formation of good character but also as a practical 
contribution to good government. Confucius, when once asked why 
he took no part in the Government, replied: 

‘The Booh of History thus speaks " of filial piety "You fulfil your 
filial and brotherly duties and so render ( pro tanlo ) your service ro 
the Government .” 4 He who fulfils these duties, therefore, contri- 
butes in effect his share to good government. What is then the 
necessity of actually taking part in the government (so long as one 
fulfils these duties ).’ 6 

1 See post, Fragments from the ‘Three Kingdoms . 1 
8 See ante, p. 85. 

a This pare of the reply is not a question, though it seems to be so in form. See 
commentary. 1 

4 Book of History, Bk. XVIII, Records of Chow, Title Tsun Chun, No. 23, 
a Confucius: Lm Yu, Pt. II, Ch. zi, 
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Mencius has spoken even more plainly in this respect as follows: 

Lhc path of duty is (in lact) near, but some people (are apt to 
neglect the duties chat are immediate and pretentiously but 
vainly) seek what is remote. The fulfilment of duty is (in fact) 
easy, but some people (are apt to neglect tire duties that are plain 
and pretentiously but vainly) seek what is difficult. If every person 
would love his parents and respect his elders and superiors (to 
whom respect is due), the whole world would be peaceful .’ 1 

The main ideas of the two passages are substantially the same. A 
political community has its unit in the individual. If every person 
plays his part, the community or its government will fare well, But 
in order to play one’s part, one must first of all fulfil one's elementary 
and immediate duties; for without such elementary virtue and dis- 
cipline it would be vain to talk of the fulfilment of others that are 
of a more exacting nature. How far such ideas are still intelligible to 
a modern world may conceivably be a question capable of being 
answered in various ways; but they have been perfectly compre- 
hensible to the Chinese for many centuries. If I may mention, in a 
lighter vein, an anecdote, a Western friend ol mine has, in reference 
to the saying quoted from Mencius, observed: ‘With us it would 
certainly he correct to say that if every man loves his wife and re- 
spects his mother-in-law, the whole world will be peaceful!' Though 
the observation was meant to convey rather wit than wisdom, I for 
one cannot see in it anything amiss, and even venture to think that 
in these days, when women’s votes count so much in election in 
some countries, the observation is fraught with political sagacity! 
However, this is only by the way; but it furnishes a convenient break 
for the discussion of the position of the Chinese woman. 

It may be helpful to quote here a passage from a foreign author in 
order that some points therein raised may be elucidated, and that 
an avenue may thus be cleared for a better understanding of Chinese 
institutions; 

‘The Chinese doctrine has nothing to say on behalf of its 
daughters hut everything on behalf of its sons. If the Chinese eye 
had not for ages been colour-blind on this subject, this gross out- 
rage on human nature could not have failed of detection. By the 
accident of sex the infant is a family divinity. By the accident of 
sex she is a dreaded burden, liable to be destroyed, and certain to 
be despised. The Chinese doctrine of filial piety puts the wife on 

1 Mencius, Ilk. IV, Pt. I, Ch. xi. For words inserted in brackets see commentary and 
'Comet Interpretation of Mencius’, Bk, XV, p. 3. 
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ail inferior plane. Confucius lias nothing to say ol the duties of 
wives to husbands or of husbands to wives. Christianity requires 
a man to leave his father and mother, and cleave to his wile. Con- 
fucianism requires a man to cleave ro his father and mother, and 
to compel his wife to do the same. If the relation between the 
husband and his parents conflicts with that: between the husband 
and his wife, the latter, as the lesser and inlcrior, is the relation 
which must yield. The whole structure ol Chinese society, which 
is modelled upon the patriarchal plan, has grave evils. It: encour- 
ages the suppression ol some o! the natural instincts of the heart 
that other instincts may.be cultivated to an extreme degree. It 
results in the almost entire subordination of the younger during 
the whole life ol those who arc older .' 1 * 

In regard to the passage above quoted, it may first be observed 
that, as all doctrines teach the fulfilment ol duties, they know no 
sex, though in their application the condition of imtfnfis mutandis is 
necessarily implied. For instance, filial piety being a virtue to be 
expected from one’s children, its application cannot, by its very 
nature, have any sex limitation. Things like 'bravery in battle’, as 
a form of filial piety, are of course inapplicable to women, except, 
perhaps in these days of total war, where women equally play their 
part. But: others, such as 'Honour thy father and thy mother' and be 
virtuous, arc obviously no less applicable to daughters than to sons. 
The apparent misunderstanding of the author just quoted may he 
due to the fact that Chinese pronouns have no gender, and especially 
to the fact that the Chinese word ‘son’ (/qd) was often used to mean 
both daughter and son, for its original meaning was ‘descendant’ or 
‘child’, while the word ‘brother’ was sometimes used to mean sister 
as well, e.g.: 

x, ‘The Master said that Kung Yair Chcang was lit. to be a son- 
in-law; for though he had been in prison, he was not guilty. 
Accordingly, he (Confucius) had his own t%e [which would now 
mean son] married to him (Kung Yair Chcang ). 1 2 

2. ‘The wife of Mi Tzc 3 and the wife of Tze Loo are brothers 
(hung diy 4 

In language of the present day the term for sisters is tsia wi ; yet 
in literary composition one still frequently employs the term ‘female 

1 Arthur H. Smith: Chinese Characteristics, p- tSj, 

a Confucius: Lm Yu, fit. V, Ch. I, Secs, i -z. 

“ Here T^e in capital letters means Master, as explained before. 

4 Mencius, Bk. V, Pt, I, Ch. 8, Sec. 2 . 
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brother’ for lister. All these may be a little complicated, but common 
sense uninfluenced by preconceptions should guard one against gross 
misunderstanding. It would not do, for instance, to say, even without 
being acquainted with the above text of Mencius, using the term 
‘brother’ for ‘sister’, that the Chinese saying, ‘Within the four seas 
all are brethren’ applies only to men and noL to women, or to say 
that Anglo-Saxon people ignore die existence of women, because 
their word for the human race is 'mankind', or that the English 
poet Pope has not given clue honour to the fair sex in his line: ‘The 
proper study of mankind is man .’ 1 Nor should the use of the pro- 
noun ‘he’ lead one to think that only the male sex is meant. The 
lact that it was not until 1889 that English Parliament passed a 
Statute, 11 providing that ‘words importing the masculine gender 
prima jack include females', shows that even English lawyers, whose 
legal phraseology is as a rule very precise, never thought until 1889 
that the use of the pronoun ‘he’, instead of the phrase ‘he or she’, 
might cause any confusion. I11 Chinese an expression like ‘he or she’ 
would be literary barbarism. As to the allegation that female children 
ate liable to be destroyed, one need only refer to the words already 
quoted from Professor Giles. 3 

It is also incorrect to say that ‘the doctrine of filial piety puts the 
wife on an inferior plane’. Her status, as daughter-in-law, is simply 
assimilated to that of her husband — a fact that implies no more 
inferiority than a wife’s taking the nationality or the surname of the 
husband, as is the case in most civilized countries. Inferiority in 
kinship is not the same thing as inequality. Very olten it is a privi- 
lege; for the ‘inferior’ is free from the principal responsibilities of 
the family and, on the death of the superior, succeeds, as a rule, to 
what the latter has saved in a lifetime. That is why the Chinese 
sometimes say that one prefers to be a Shao Yer (young lord) to being 
a Lao Yer (old lord). On the marriage of a male child, for instance, 
the custom is that the parents, as a token of affection and recognition 
of the bride as an ultimate successor to the mother’s position in the 
family, would, apart from giving the bride part of the best jewels 
of the family, if any, move out from their room, then the best in the 
family, and give it to the new couple, as the father's parents once 
did, when he was married. Thus it can hardly be said to be wrong 
that the wife, while she lives with her husband’s parents, should 
respect their wishes in the same way as her husband. In practice, 
if the husband earns his living far away from home, the wife would, 

1 Essay on Man, II, L. 2. 
i! Interpretation Act, 1889. 

3 See ante, p. 172. 

M 
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if circumstances permit, live with him, as the parents would like 
them to have children. In that case, no possible 'conflict’ could arise. 
But the wife would feel it a highly moral duty to visit the husband's 
parents as often as possible and feasible, especially when the latter 
are getting old and there are no younger members ol the iamily to 
look after them. 

The remark that ‘Confucius had nothing to say of the duties of 
wives to husbands or of husbands to wives’ is, to say the least, in- 
accurate. Confucian doctrines about conjugal relation are many, the. 
following being only a few instances; 

1. It is said in the Book of Odes: "Harmony with wife and chil- 
dren is sweet like the music of the lure or the harp. When concord 
prevails among brothers, life is delightful. Conduct thus thy family 
and. be happy with iby wife and children!” Reciting this Ode with 
praise, the Master said; "This will make the parents happy!" 11 
In other words, this is the fulfilment of a great filial duty. 

2. ‘Confucius, in answer to the Ruler of his State about govern- 
ment, said: "The ancient enlightened Kings made it a rule of 
government to (set the example ol) respecting (i.e., being affec- 
tionate to) their wives and children. There are good reasons lor 
this; because the wife forms the principal link of parental relation, 
while the children form the succeeding link of if," 

3. ‘The Master said; "The constant, duties of universal applica- 
tion in human relations arc five, and the requisite virtues for their 
fulfilment ate three. The duties between sovereign and subject, 
between parent and child, 1 2 3 4 between husband and wife, between elder 
brother and younger brother, and between friends are the five 
constant duties of universal application, Wisdom (sense of those 
duties of human relations), benevolence (sympathetic conception 
of those duties of human relations), and courage (vigorous applica- 
tion of one’s mind towards chose duties of human relations) are 
the three requisite virtues of application, while the sole means of 
attaining these virtues is to be true (to one’s soul).” ’* 

Mencius has also spoken on the subject as follows: 

‘Between parent and child, 0 there should be affection; between 
sovereign and subject, there should be righteousness; between bus- 

1 Doctrine of the Consistent Mean, Ch. 15. 

2 Bool of Li, Bk, L, Title Duh Aoi Ash , No. 27. 

3 Lit., father and child. 

4 Chung Yung (Doctrine if the Consistent Mian), Ch. 20. 

B Lit., father and child. 
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band and wife, there should be respective duties; between the elders and 
the young, there should be order; between friends, there should be 
sincerity .’ 1 

The ancient dictionary Shui Wen defines the word 'wife’ as 'one’s 
equal’. There is a common saying: ‘The husband sings, the wife 
follows. In the Book of Li it is said that ‘between husband and wife 
there should he ( mutual ) devotion , 2 and that ‘a woman, when young and 
unmarried, follows the father and (after his death) the elder brother; 
after marriage, follows the husband; and during widowhood, follows 
her son ’. 3 The latter part of this passage has often been mistaken 
by persons, acquainted more with Roman law than with Chinese 
institutions, for tire Roman mams, which put the woman under 
perpetual guardianship. But, as it has already been discussed , 4 this 
Roman institution, or anything like it, has never existed in China. 
By the doctrine of filial piety, with which my readers must be 
familiar by this time, it is always the son who should respect the 
wishes of the mother. That part of the passage, is therefore simply 
a rule of exhortation to woman, who seeking advice should look, as 
her ‘next friend’, first to her father or elder brother, then to her 
husband, and, lastly, to her son, as the case may be. 

It is, however, true that, in principle, the Chinese husband always 
leads the wife, and is never led by her. This is, after all, only in 
accordance with the command of the Lord, who ‘unto the woman’ 
said; 'Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee .’ 6 
But, in principle, in which country is this not supposed to be the 
case? Indeed, the principle is so universal that rarely, if ever, would 
a woman like to hear her husband openly called ‘henpecked’, 
although she is in fact leading him; merely because she would not 
like others to think that her mate lacks that masculine quality that 
nature assigns to men. Yet, after all, form is never the substance. To 
be supposed to lead is one thing, while to lead is another. It may 
indeed be that ‘the husband sings first’ and then ‘the wife follows’, 
according to the common saying, already quoted; but this does not 
mean that he may not have to choose a song that is agreeable to her 
in order to enjoy ‘the sweet music of the lute or the harp’, as the 
ancient Ode calls it. Nature has yet not failed to endow a species 
with some strong point for its protection. According to Lao Tze, 
as already quoded, ‘the female always conquers (the male) by being 

1 Mencius, Bk. Ill, Pt. I, Ch. 4, Sec. 8, 

2 Bk. LXI, Title Meaning of Marriage, No. 44. 

3 Bk. XXVI, Tide Chin Tek Sang, 

1 See ante, p. 163. 

6 Genesis, III, 16. 
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passive'. 1 2 3 In Jess philosophic parlance one may say that the tender- 
ness and tears of a woman can melt the heart of man. The early 
English Chancellor who put 'kisses’ alter 'kicks' in the phrase 
‘kicks and kisses', used in the introduction of the Equitable doctrine 
of 'restraint in anticipation’, must have thought that il women were 
ever conquered by men, it was the ‘kisses’ at id not the ‘kicks’ that 
had administered the ‘knockout’ blow. At airy rate, ‘The Chinese 
woman’, says Professor Giles, ‘has by no means such a had time as 
is generally supposed to he the ease, . . . The Chinese woman often, 
in mature life, wields enormous influence over the family, males 
included, and is a kind ol private Empress Dowager.’ “ Indeed, 
China has twice been ruled by a woman with an iron hand, the first 
instance being in the Tang dynasty, the second in the Ching, 

It is true that, in the days when the words of the English sinologue 
just quoted were written, the Chinese woman was still disqualified 
for any public office, as if was considered that it was more suitable 
for her to rule in the family than in the State, yet this disqualifica- 
tion was indirectly compensated by the fact that she was, on the one 
hand, entitled to share, by right, the rank and honour of her husband 
and sons and, on the other, exempted from certain services and 
punishments to which men alone are liable. But in the matter of 
political enfranchisement lor women it will be found that China is 
not the only country that has been 'slowly wise’ or 'meanly just*,* 
and that even a country so advanced in politics as England is apt ‘to 
buried merit raise the tardy bust’; 4 * for, if 1 have been rightly in- 
formed, it was only some yeats alter the death of Mrs. Pankhurst, 
leader in the movement lor women suffrage, that a statue was 
erected in her honour. However, Chinese women of to-day are found 
in the legislature, the judiciary, the executive, and the diplomatic 
service, and, what is more, they play such a notable part, active or 
passive, in the present war of resistance that, when its history is to 
be written, the historian will have to pay them no less homage than 
to their heroic brothers or husbands. De Lolmc commenting on the 
British Constitution has said that the English Parliament ‘can do 
everything but make a woman a man, and a man a woman*. 8 Modern 
legislation in China has certainly not attempted to do that, for 
nature forbids; but, so far as equal rights are concerned, it has vir- 
tually obliterated the distinction between man and woman, Nevcrthc- 

1 See ante, p. 109. 

2 Herbert A. Giles: The Civilisation of China , pp, 100 and lo/j, 

3 Dr. Johnson: Vanity of Human Wishes. 

1 Dr, Johnson: Vanity of Human Wishes. 

L Dicey: law of the Constitution , p, 43, 9th eel. 
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less, it: is still the general belief of the Chinese, which has prevailed 
since ages past, that tire proper function of a woman, as destined by- 
nature, is to be ‘a good wife and good mother’ (sen chee hang mu). 
Education, and especially family instruction, for women, therefore, 
still largely aim at that goal. To begin with, social convention com- 
mends the chaperonagc of women and frowns on the free mixing of 
women and men. When a man hands a thing over to a woman, or 
vice versa, the rule is that they should avoid touching each other’s 
hand . 1 * This rule is known to every educated Chinese, and, though 
in these days the introduction of certain customs, such as dancing, 
in certain circles renders inevitable in such circles a modification of 
this convention, people in general still observe it. A convention 
like this may sound strange in the twentieth century; but it is no 
stranger than seeing women in some parts of China, such as Peking 
(now called Peiping), still curtsy in the street. However, certain 
Chinese conventions, tending to draw a ‘moral cordon’ between men 
and women in their social intercourse, are often mistaken by people, 
unfamiliar with Chinese culture, for a sign of subjection of women. 
In fact, the Chinese, having a great reverence for womanhood, the 
source of future generations, consider feminine purity as something 
sacred, comparing the woman to flawless jade. She is taught from 
her clays of the nursery to conduct herself always according to pro- 
priety (Li ) — to be more than ‘Caesar’s wife’, to be above criticism . 3 
The Chinese word for the habitation of a woman is ‘kwet (|i§]), 
which is composed of two words: jade (^s) inside a door (PI)- This 
conception of womanhood with its attendant rules of propriety is 
not without fruits of a salutary nature. As already quoted from an 
English author, ‘illegitimate children are practically unknown in 
China, and the same may be said of divorce ’. 3 

As to the remark that ‘Christianity requires a man to leave his 
father and mother and cleave to his wife’,* a Chinese would, with 
profound respect, think that cleaving to one’s wife need not entail 
the leaving of one’s parents, nor would cleaving to one's parents 
necessarily involve a diminution of one’s affection for one’s wife, 
and that life would be so much sweeter, if parents, wife, and oneself 
should cleave together. As a whole nation can do this in time of war, 
there is no reason why one’s closest relations cannot do this in time 
of peace, It would be presumptuous on my part to try to interpret the 
Bible, of which I have only a reverential knowledge; but, with 

1 Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt, I, Cli, 17. 

a For some interesting views read Autobiography of Margot Asquith; p. 35. 

3 See ante, p, 172. 

* See ante., p. 176. 
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respect, I venture to observe that the text; on which the passage con- 
cerned is based does not seem to be wholly incompatible with filial 
piety. The said passage is apparently taken from St. Matthew, 
ch. xix, where it is said: 

‘The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting him, and saying 
unto him, Is it lawful for a man to put away his wile tor every 
cause? 

‘And he answered and said unto them; Have ye not read, that 
lie which made them at the beginning made them male and female, 

‘And said, For this cause shall a man leave lather and mother, 
and shall cleave to his wife: and they twain shall be one flesh? 

'Wherctore they are no more twain, but one flesh. What there- 
fore God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.’ 

It seems to me, if I may say so, that the gist of these passages 1 ies 
in the words ‘What Cod hath joined together, let not man put asunder'— 
an injunction that concerns divorcement rather than parental rela- 
tion. After all, so far as I know, the phrase, ‘shall a man leave father 
and mother, and cleave to his wile’, occurs only once in the Bible, 
whereas the words, 'Honour thy father and thy mother', is repeated 
no fewer than five times. 1 

It is also incorrect to say that ‘Confucianism requires a man to 
cleave to his lather and mother, and to compel his wife to do the 
same',® The fact is that husband and wife are bound by the 
doctrine of mutual devotion to ‘cleave’ together; but, as the husband 
does not in consequence leave his parents, the wife follows hint as 
a matter of course — true to the doctrine that ‘husband and wile are 
one person'. It is, however, time that in China the mother is 
accorded more respect and consideration than the wife both in the 
family and in society and, in the light of what has been said in this 
chapter, it 'is regarded by the Chinese as rightly so, for at least four 
other reasons: 

x. The wife with her youth and other attractions, together with 
the tie of children in most cases, is in the nature of things a more 
powerful competitor for the man’s affection than his aged parents. 
Mencius, who had a profound knowledge of human nature, said: 
'When a man is young, he turns his thoughts to his father and 
mother. When he begins to feel the attraction of beauty, he turns 
his thoughts to the young and beautiful. When he is married and 

1 Exodus, Ch. .XX, 12; Deuteronomy, Ch. V, 16; Sc. Matthew, Ch. XV, 4,' 
Ch. XIX, 19; Ephesians, Ch, VI, 2. 
a See ante, p. 176, 
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lias children, he turns his thoughts to his wife and children. A man 
of great filial piety turns his thoughts to his father and mother 
for life.’ 1 In other words, a man would naturally cleave to his wife, 
whereas die parents, as they advance in age and gradually in time 
become dependent, are in danger of being neglected, unless there 
are doctrines or customs to maintain a just balance, not to mention 
that the days with the wife are long, while those with the parents, 
from the day when one is married, may be short. 

2. It is only a question of time when the wife will attain the 
position of the mother. The temporary identification of her status 
with that of her husband towards his parents only paves the way 
for the future, when the doctrine or custom, which seemingly 
works against her for die present, will operate in her favour. 

3. There is no guarantee that a marriage is always happy. For 
instance, a woman may become a widow while her children are 
still young; but if she knows that her ‘widow-comfort and sorrows’ 
■cure’ 2 is brought up, he will continue to cleave to her, she will 
have hope for a brighter future and her grief will be so much 
softened. 

4. A doctrine or custom which protects the aged, making their 
lives pleasant, cannot fail to promote pure unselfishness on the 
part of the individual and confer incalculable benefits on society. 
Thanks to such a doctrine or custom, an aged Chinese father or 
mother would seldom be, to borrow a line from Goldsmith, 3 
‘remote’ (because their children no longer cleave to them), ' un- 
friended’ (because he or she is too old to have friends), ‘melancholy 
(because he or she is obliged to live alone or only with a compan- 
ion), and ‘slow (because he or she being aged and infirm is shunned 
by the young). He would be called Lao Tai Yer (Honourable Old 
Man) and she Lao Tai Tai (Honourable Old Lady), privileged 
persons, universally respected and accorded special considerations, 
so much so that it is good form in China, when one calls on a 
friend, to pay respects, either by leaving a card or by words of 
mouth, to his parents. If a person attains eminence, his parents will 
be the first to be honoured both at home and in society. Thus the 
Chinese approach old age with no apprehension, knowing that 
they will not be shunned, deserted, or abandoned, but will, on the 
contrary, be humoured, respected, and honoured. Indeed, old age 
to them is a dignified ‘pension’ in itself, which, though only moral 
in character, is sure, fair and square. 

1 Mencius, Bk. V, Pt. I, Ch. x. Sec. 5. 

2 Shakespeare: The Life and Death qf King John, Act III, Sc. IV, L, 105. 

® Traveller, Line x: 'Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow.’ 
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To close this chapter and by way of illustration, let me relate a 
few personal experiences: 

t. Once I was invited to an informal dinner in a renowned city 
of the world, at which I was expected to say a lew words, (he only 
other speaker on the occasion being an eminent writer. I was placed 
on the left-hand side of the host; but to my surprise T was called 
upon to speak first — an unexpected honour thal nearly upset the 
mental arrangement of my speech. However, at the end ol the dinner, 
seeing that my fellow-speaker was an older man, I went over to 
salute him in order to have a short conversation, in the manner that 
every educated Chinese would do in such circumstances, and, think- 
ing that he might be pleased, I said: ‘1 had the pleasure ol reading 
some of your books when I was a student.’ To diis he replied: ‘You 
mean that I am getting old’ or something to that effect. This un- 
looked-for answer put me somewhat in the position ol Boswell on 
his first meeting with Dr. Johnson. 1 I was simply nonplussed and, 
after a while hut not without an awkward silence, I said: ‘No sir, 
this is not my meaning. But: do you think that old age is something 
to be dreaded or despised? In my country old age is everywhere 
respected and universally honoured.’ 

2. Some years ago 1 happened to be one afternoon at the house of 
a friend in Peiping (then known as Peking), who was disposing of 
some surplus objects of art. He, I may mention, Was a scholar of the 
old school, though he had subsequently received a modern education. 
In the room where the objects were displayed there was a foreign 
couple ol the globe-trotter type with a touch of the commercial 
agent, In the course of conversation the woman said to the man: 
‘George, my shoelace is undone. Tie it for me, dear.’ Thereupon, she 
raised her foot upon a chair without: ceremony, and the man tied 
the shoelace without a murmur. This incident did not strike me as. 
anything very extraordinary; because 1 had lived a long time abroad. 

] As some of my readers may not know this story, I beg to give it here. Dr. 
Johnson had prejudices against the Scotch, and Boswell, being a Scotchman, 
though proud of his country of birth, took care, on his first meeting with the 
man whom lie admired and whose friendship Ire wanted to cultivate, not to kindle 
the latter’s whimsical sentiments by putting forward his nationality as a claim 
to the latter’s acquaintance. But in introducing him, his friend Davis roguishly 
coupled his name with the words 'from Scotland’. Thereupon he said: 'Mr, 
Johnson, I do indeed come from Scotland, but T cannot help it,’ in order to 
soothe johnson’s well-known prejudices against the Scotch; but he received, to 
his mortification, the witty retort: 'Thar, sir, I find, is what a very great many of 
your countrymen cannot help,’ seizing the expression 'come from Scotland’ and 
wittily interpreting it, as if Boswell had meant having come away from it instead 
of merely being of that country. (See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Ed. George Routlcdge 
and Sons, Lond., Vol, I, p. 225,) 
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But my compatriot, in spite of his modern education, was, while 
this conjugal service was being meekly performed, visibly affected, 
as it the dignity of his whole sex had been at stake. Had gallant 
George been the son of tire woman, I believe that my compatriot 
would have been so favourably impressed by the man's filial conduct 
that he would have ‘hugged’ 1 him. 

3. A place like Shanghai would be the last place in China that 
one would select as a specimen of her civilization or culture. Yet I 
have seen there more than once a man of the working class with a 
saddened face but a resigned look, riding on a rickshaw and holding 
carefully and tenderly in his arms a sick old woman wrapped in dila- 
pidated blankets or thick garments. What does all this mean? To 
me it means a great deal. It is the sight of a man of some age but 
apparently of little education who, though too poor to be able to 
afford the expenses of an ambulance, would, without a murmur, as 
evidenced in his look, carry affectionately, as evidenced in his way of 
holding and wrapping, his sick old mother to the hospital. The poor 
woman, indeed, may die; but who does not? What matters is, she 
will die with a peaceful and contented heart, because the person of 
her own blood whom she has nursed and brought up is by her bedside 
at the last moment of her life; and the latter will live with an eased 
conscience, because he is able to perform his last duty to the woman 
whose hand has rocked his cradle. I often think that this is a beautiful 
example of humanity, and that, if I were an artist, I would have the 
scene sanctified by the brush and the picture hung in my study. But, 
after all, I am expressing only a common Chinese sentiment. 

4. I know a self-made man who often thought affectionately of his 
deceased parents and, in doing so, would drop a tear. I asked him 
why, and his answer was: ‘I owe everything to my parents. As you 
know, my grandfather was a farmer without a farm, whose only 
property was his integrity and implements. It was my father who 
through years of toil and thrift founded a moderate family estate, 
thanks to which I was able to acquire an education that helped me 
to attain my present position. But he died while I was still an infant, 
and it was my mother who brought me up and, by her virtue, 
inspired me with a right ambition. Without them I would probably 
be earning my daily bread in the field. Alas! they are no longer in this 
world, and I have no means of performing to them my filial duties. 
Now, I comprehend that saying of Confucius: "The age of parents 

1 'Sir, I was once in the company with Smith, and we did not take to each other; 

but had I known that he loved rhyme as much as yon tell me he does, I should 

have hus>gd him.’— Johnson. Boswell’s Life of Johnson; Ed, G. Birkbeck Hill, 

Vol. L pp. 4.17-8. 
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should never be left out of memory. In one respect, it makes one feel 
happy (because they have attained years); in another respect, it makes 
one feel apprehensive (because they are getting old and the clays of 
performing one’s filial duties to them may be numbered).” ’ 1 
Lastly, to the Chinese the family is a social (actor for peace, as 
no one who has a lamily would think lightly of war, and is the 
happy medium through which nature breeds in man the sense of 
love, affection, duty, and responsibility. 

1 Confucius: I.uu Yu, Pt. I V, Gh. 21 . The words in Brackets are based on orthodox 
commentary. They do not form part of die quotation. 
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CHAPTER 6 

MARRIAGE 

The Chinese have been depicted bp others as a people one of whose 
chief desires is, when they reach the marriageable age, to get married 
and have children and, when they have children, to have grand- 
children. This, like many other descriptions, is of course an exag- 
geration, if not misinterpretation; yet, broadly speaking, it is only 
an exaggeration. In the West, every man is a soldier; in China, with 
moderate exceptions, evety man is a husband and every woman a 
wife. It has long been a guiding principle in Chinese sociology, to 
which China owes her high degree of morality, that ‘there should be 
no murmuring woman within nor lonely man without’ (tiei w u yuern 
nue vy w u hang foo ). 1 According to the Sage, Mencius, with whose 
philosophy my readers must by now be familiar, this accords with 
the natural desires of man — at least a Chinaman. ‘On the birth of 
a boy', says he, ‘it is wished (by the parents) that he shall have a 
wife and, on the birth of a girl, it is wished (by them) that she shall 
have a husband. This parental feeling is possessed by all,’ 2 In other 
words, the philosophic dictum that ‘the honest man who married, and 
brought up a large family, did more service to mankind than he 
who continued single, and only talked of populations’, 3 or ‘marriage 
is the best state for a man in general; and every man is a worse man, 
in proportion as he is unfit for the married state’, 4 fits in well with 
Chinese sentiments, which may echo with the words: 

Though a single woman may do much,' 

A married woman can do even more. 

Anyhow, modern legislation in some European countries encourag- 
ing, and even compelling, by various means, people to have children 
shows that the Chinese in this respect have not been wrong. If one 
reads the pathetic words of Marshal P^tain in his speech of 2och 
June 1940: ‘ZVop peu cV infants } trap peu i’armes, trap pen A'allics } vo ild 
les causes de notre dejaiU ,’ s putting the lack of children as the first 

x For origin of this rule, see ante, p. 128. 

3 Mencius, Bk. Ill, Pi. II, Ch. 3, Sec. 6. 

3 Goldsmith: Vicar 0 f Wahejidd , Ch. I. 

4 Boswell’s Life of Johnson; Ed. Everyman's Library, Vol, I, p. 624. 

6 'Too few children, too few arms, and too few allies . . . these are the causes of 
our defeat. 1 Le Marshal PAain; Paroles aux Francis, p, 44, 
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cause of the Lite national catastrophe of France, one cannot help 
feeling that the Chinese in this respect are also wise. IndecJ, it is to 
her teeming millions that China owes her present existence as an 
independent power, and the world is indebted for being its vanguard 
in the Second World War in saving its civilization. 

As to Chinese marriages, there are some people who, having heard 
of the term ‘go-between*, think that he is like a middleman in com- 
mercial transactions, ready to arrange matches on die spot, as it were, 
while there are others who, having read novels written by authors 
supposed to ‘know’ China, burlcsquely describing, in hardly a dozen 
words, what purports to he the marriage ‘ceremony* of Chinese 
servant girls, believe by analogy that marriage in China must be a 
very simple affair. This impression is so general and so deep that the 
writer himself has, during his sojourn in Europe, been delicately 
asked more than once by persons ol culture whether their impression 
is correct, and his answer is: 'To believe in this would he like pur- 
suing truth by such means as climbing up a tree to look for a lisb.' 
If there is anything in which the Chinese may be said to attach much 
to form and ceremony, it is certainly marriage. Even in the case of 
the humblest person, marriage is a very solemn affair and is so regarded 
by the public. Consequently, its celebration, divided into stages, 
often lasts for days, and the. bridal chair, with the bride in it, has 
always the right of the road in precedence over everybody, including 
the Prime Minister of the clay. In the matter of the courtesy of the 
road, as noted in John Chinaman at Home , 1 ‘respect is always paid to 
a burden. Should even a Mandarin, B when walking, meet a porter 
carrying one, he will step aside and make his retinue do the same*. 
But in the case of the bridal chair, the rule is not that consideration 
is given to the carriers, but that honour is accorded to the bride, who, 
respected as the mother of future generations, is saluted by everyone, 
including her parents and elder brothers, on the day when she assumes 
the duty of womanhood, lor which mankind is ever grateful, and 
which Nature dictates. This unique respect paid to the bride and 
the universal honour accorded to the mother, as described in the last 
chapter, speak eloquently for the position occupied by the* woman 
in the orbit of Chinese social system. With these observations, I may 
now introduce my readers step by step to a Chinese wedding. First 
of all let me begin from the very beginning. 

‘When Heaven and Earth harmonize', says the Book o / Li, ‘every- 
thing prospers. Marriage is the origin of all generations. That it 
should be a union of two persons of different family names is in- 

1 By the Rev, E. J. Hardy, pp. ziz- 13. 
a An olEcial, so called by foreigners in the old days. 
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tended to maintain a wise barrier between persons of close relations. 
. . . (The wife) being one with her husband is his equal.' 1 ‘Marriage 
is the happy union of two persons of two different family names 
with a view, in the upward way, to performing ritual duties to the 
ancestors and, in the downward way, to continuing the future 
generations. It is considered so important that its ceremony (at every 
stage) ... is performed with a reverential solemnity.’ 2 ‘Co-habitation 
between man and woman’, says Mencius, ‘is one of the most im- 
portant relations of man.’ 3 ‘if, without waiting for the approval of 
the parents and the arrangement of a go-between, the young man 
and the young woman were to bore holes in the wall in order to 
steal a sight of each other, or climb over it in order to be with each 
other, then the parents as well as all other people of the country would 
despise them.’ 1 

What has been quoted above may be said to be the Chinese historic 
conception of marriage and its form. At a very early stage of their 
history, at least in the time of Yao and Shun (2357-2255 B.c.), s it 
was conceived that co-habitation between man and woman was a 
sacred relation, which should originate in a proper form, making 
it a marriage and the man and woman husband and wife. This form 
was found in parental consent of the parties and in the intervention 
of a third patty, called the go-between, testifying to the propriety 
of the relation, as a matter of public interest. The necessity of 
parental consent must be of a very ancient origin; for even in the 
Book of Odes, which consists largely of folk-songs reflecting deep- 
rooted customs and sentiments of the people, there appears the 
following verse: 

‘To espouse a woman how should one proceed? 

One must inform one’s parents then indeed.’ 0 

Other aspects of form, such as various ceremonies, could have grown 
up only gradually as material civilization advanced, though it may 
be remarked that they were well developed and reached a high 
stable state many centuries before the Christian era, as. evidenced in 
the Book oj Li, compiled in the Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D, 196). 
However, as in China modesty is one of the first things that are 

1 Book of Li, Bk. XXVI, Tide Chia Tek Sat tg. The word 'equal' is defined there as 
‘same as superior and inferior’. 

8 Book of Li, Bk, LXI, Title Meaning of Marriage, No. 44. 

3 Mencius, Bk. V, Pt. I, C-h. 2, Sec. 1. 

1 Mencius, Bk, III, Pt, II, Ch. 3, Sec. 6. 

5 Sec Mencius, Bk. V, Pc. I, Ch. 2, Sec. 1. 

0 Book of Odes ( Mow Scbe), Bk. V, No. 2, Title Xuo Feng, Chi. Quoted in Menelw, 
Bb. V, Pt. I, Ch, 2, Sec. 1. 
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taught to women, and custom excludes the ltee mixing of women 
and men, the chance of self-matching is practically nil. Indeed, 
except among a limited number ot persons who have lived abroad 
or received a highly modern education, wooing or courti ng is i mknown 
in China. Therefore parents (and in case there are no pare nls, those 
who are in loco parentis) conceive it as their duty to take the initiative. 
When a child reaches the marriageable age, unless there arc reasons 
for postponing the question, which are many in the case of men on 
account of economic burden, or unless the parents have already some 
young friend or relative in view, the lather or mother would request 
a friend or relative to recommend a suitable young person ol his or 
her knowledge or acqua intance as a prospective son-in-law or da tight er- 
in-law, as the case may be. If such a recommendation is made and 
considered priina facie agreeable, in die light ol the account given 
regarding the person and the family concerned, the parents ol the 
latter will, through a friend or relative known to them, be sounded 
as to the possibility of a ‘matrimonial alliance'. Should the sounding 
yield a positive result, the two families will, according to custom, 
exchange a pink card, in which are stated the exact hour, day, month, 
and year ol birth of the person concerned, together with the names 
of his or her father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, and which, 
for want of an English term, may be called horoscopal testimony. 
Having received this, each family makes careful inquiries about the 
young man or the young lady, as the case may be, and the moral 
and hygienic history, up to three generations, of his or her family. 
In general, inquiries are directed, in the case of the man, lirst to his 
character, health, and ability, and, in the case of rite lady, lirst to 
her virtue, health, and temperament. Nowadays, education forms a 
distinct feature of the inquiry; but in olden days, when the system 
of awarding diplomas, marks of modern education, did not: exist, 
it was implied, as regards the man, in the term 'ability' and, as re- 
gards the lady, in the term ‘virtue’, the best proof of education. The 
question of means of the male party or his family naturally would not 
be omitted from a prudent inquiry; for on this depends much of the 
material happiness of the woman. But the same question is not looked 
at in the same light as regards the family of the female party; for a 
man marries a woman for her qualities and not for her means, at 
least according to true Chinese traditions. It can be said that fortune 
hunting has never been looked upon as a noble game in China. 
Indeed, people used to go to the ocher extreme. Marquis Tseng 
Kwoh Fan, the well-known scholar-statesman of the Taiping Rebel- 
lion period, whose position might be. compared with that of Duke 
of Wellington at the peak of his glory, and whose philosophy had a 
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profound influence on Chinese thought for the last hundred years, 
advised his sou to choose as wife ‘a girl from an agricultural and 
literary family, 1 possessing none whatever of the habits of die rich 
or the high-stationed’. 2 * His matrimonial philosophy may he summed 
up as: 'I choose my wife as she did her wedding gown, not for a line 
glossy surface, but such qualities as would wear well.’ 2 A popular 
saying, commonly observed, is: ‘Bamboo gates match with bamboo 
gates, and wooden doors with wooden doors.’ In other words, one 
should in general marry one's peer; for, just as ‘disproportioned 
friendships ever end in disgust’, 4 * unequal iile-parineeship runs the 
risk ot shating die same late. 

After die necessary inquiries have been made, if the parents are 
not satisfied with the result, they will, through a friend or relative,, 
inform the other family that the connubial destinies ol the two 
parties are not in harmonious accord according to a study of their 
bo roscopal testimonies — a delicate way indeed ol ending a ‘matrimonial 
demarche’! If, however, they are mutually satisfied with the result, 
meetings between the young man and die young lady are discreetly 
arranged, always, of course, in the gathering ol friends or relatives. 
After a lew of such meetings, the parents, finding no ill reaction 
from them, would sound the child’s opinion. In the case of girls, 
silence with a deep blush is, alter a reasonable lapse of time, as a sort 
of locus pocnitcntiac, usually taken as signifying consent. Among 
betier-olf people in these days, particularly those who live in town, 
the time-honoured process is reversed. Parents would extend invita- 
tions to suitable young people so as to afford their children of mar- 
riageable age opportunities to meet, and form ail opinion of, them, 
before any acLti.il matrimonial project is conceived. Very often, 

1 rietuls or relatives would offer these opportunities; for the Chinese 
in general think it a pleasant duty to be instrumental in bringing 
about a happy event. They would say that 'the Jiun Tzt would help 
others to accomplish what is good’, 6 and probably also think that 
they arc thus rendering a handsome service to mankind. Thanks to 
modern life, such opportunities are now many in the normal course 
of existence, though the traditional ‘moral cordon’ between men and 
women still remains- -a custom which pays a handsome dividend in 
good morals, forming a great asset of Chinese culture and civilization. 

1 In ocher words, 'a well-educated girl of the middle diiss’. 
a Tseng Km Fan's Tetters to His Family, letter dated tfith April, 29 di year of Tao. 

Kwong (1850). 

a Goldsmith: Vicar of Wahejield, Ch, I. 

4 Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield , Ch. V. 

^ Sec ante, p. 39, 
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In days of old no such meeting was arranged as a rule, and the 
young people to be married had to mist to the wisdom and judgment 
of dieit parents. There are still such cases; but these are lound chiefly 
among people of the rural district, who generally marry their distant 
relatives or persons of neighbouring villages, so l 1 i.il in many cases 
the panics themselves are in lacr acquainted with each other, or have 
the chance of being so. A marriage where the parties never saw each 
other until the wedding is nowadays called a ‘blind marriage’. Yet. 
in the ligliL of what has been described about the steps taken leading 
to the conclusion of a marriage, even without any meeting, it is not 
really so blind as it is supposed to be, though this must not be taken 
as a plea for the old custom. The parents who, apart from possessing 
experience, have the advantage oi being interested without the dis- 
advantage of being ‘blinded by love’, may, like bystanders, in fact: 
see more of the game. It: is ol course always easy to judge harshly ol 
the past. But the lace that marriages in the past have generally been 
happy, as divorce was almost unknown, 1 at least shows that they 
have fared well in the annals ol matrimony. At any rate the past: had 
its laurels, which the present and the future have still to win. How- 
ever, as life has for its own preservation to adapt itself to circum- 
stances, which arc always changing, life changes too. Yet, whatever 
changes there may be to come, parental aid, in various degrees 
according to circumstances, in the matter of marriage of one's chil- 
dren is, in the eyes ol many a Chinese, not withotiL its wisdom and 
ethical value. A system, as incidentally revealed in Jane Austen's 
Pride and Prejudice and Sense and Sensibility, would seem to impose on 
the woman a strain, which a little judicious aid and care oi the 
parents may sensibly ease. From the ethical and social standpoint, if 
the parents may choose the form of religion for their child, as is the 
case in all countries, there can be nothing wrong in the fact that they 
should play some part in the choice of his or her mate. The very fact 
that in ail systems of law parental consent is required in marriage as 
an essential element either of form or of capacity 8 shows also that, 
historically, the parents are never considered as a disinterested party. 

Now, a word about the go-between. As has been said, he (or she) 
is not a common agent for arranging marriages for others, but a third 
party considered since time immemorial as an essential element to 
the form of marriage. In most cases he is actually a friend or relative 
of the family of one or both of the parties. Very often he slips out oi 
the scene after the match has been arranged, and, on the approach 

J See ante, p. 172. 

a See Rules of Private International Law Determining Capacity to Contract, by the present 
author' (Stevens & Sons, Lond.) 
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of the happy event, somebody else, having in lact nothing to do with 
the arrangement of the match, is requested to fill the role as a matter 
of formality. A person entrusted with the misso n of a go-between 
always acts with great consciousness of his moral responsibility, so 
nmrh so that there is a popular saying: 

‘Wise is he who is no middleman 
Or even guarantor or go-between/ 

It is not within the scope of this book to go into the details of the 
celebiation of a mamage evenL or its ceremony, interesting though 
they are. What is to be given here is only an outline, but may be said 
to be, in substance, a form that has been, and still ts, generally 
followed, though custom, like life, is constantly moving towards 
simplicity. 

A ma triage consists of two parts: the betrothal and the wedding, 
both of which are celebrated by the sending of presents from the 
man’s family to that of the woman. On the occasion of the betrothal, 
something, intended for the personal use of the man, is given in 
return by the woman's family. It is obvious that on the occasion of 
the wedding no present ol any kind is given in return by the woman’s 
family; because it already gives a. great deal, in the form of a bride 
with a dowry, though, as we shall see, the bride herself has something 
to oiler to each member ol the family on the first day of salutation. 
The presents sent by the male party consist chief!}'' of viands and 
other eatables intended for the feasts ol die occasion and for distri- 
bution among neighbours, friends, and relatives, as celebration of 
the event in both the social and the legal senses of the term, With 
these presents are usually added some jewels and silks intended for 
the bride. Between the betrothal and the wedding some time must 
elapse, which may be days, weeks, and even years, depending on the 
circumstances. When if is wished that the wedding should take 
place, one party sends a representative to the other for consultation 
regarding die date to be fixed. When it is fixed, it is written on a 
special ceremonial documentary paper sent by a special messenger of 
the family of the male party to the family of the female party. As 
this is a solemn aifair, it is done with some formality. Jewels in- 
tended for the bride elect are sent on this day. It is always for the 
bridegroom's family to provide for the bridal-chair to be sent to the 
family of the bride, the idea being that it is the bridegroom who 
goes to fetch the bride, and not the bride who comes to his home. 
Ancient custom required the bridegroom, under order ol his father, 
to accompany the bridal-chair to the house of the bride and escort 
her hack in person, But in modem days this formality is simplified, 
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and only the bridal-chair, accompanied by the go-between and a 
wedding band , 1 2 3 if one can afford it, is sent. When the bridal-chair 
arrives at the house of the bride and the bride is ready to leave, she 
is solemnly escorted by Iter mother to the bridal-chair — a formality 
that' signifies that the parting is a marriage with parental consent. 
At this moment the mother and the daughter always break down in 
the midst of music and of joy. In the Book of 1 i 11 it is said: ‘The family 
which has a daughter married will not extinguish its lights lor three 
consecutive nights; because its members anxiously think of the 
absent one’ (as il she might by chance come home in darkness)- -a 
passage which conveys a sentiment at once tender and poetic. The 
parting words said by the mother to the daughter generally are: ‘be 
a good wile and good mother and be happy and in harmony with 
your husband for ever’, or something to that efiect. In ancient days 
the parting maternal instructions were: ‘When you arrive in your 
(new) home, be respectful and careful in your behaviour and do not 
disobey your husband .’ 11 

When the bridal-chair arrives at the gate of dtc house of the bride- 
groom, its arrival is announced by a strain of music. Thereupon the 
bridegroom in his ceremonial robe proceeds to the bridal-chair, 
opens its door, bows, as a mark of equality, to the bride, and escorts 
her into the house. This is not merely a formal welcome, but repre- 
sents, in a simplified form, the ‘conjugal pilgrimage' formerly made 
by the bridegroom to the house of die bride. When inside the house, 
they, with the help of attendant: matrons, proceed to worship 
Heaven and the family ancestral tablets — a formality that represents 
the religious element of the marriage ceremony. This being ter- 
minated, the couple is led by the attendant matrons into the bridal 
chamber, where they drink the Loving Cup and partake of ‘The 
Feast of the Warm Matrimonial Bed ’. 4 All these ceremonies, as 
they have been expressly provided in the ancient Book of Li , 5 6 must 
have been observed in substance for more than twenty centuries, 
though they may vary in details according to local and personal con- 
ditions. The Loving Cup, properly speaking, consists of two vessels 

1 According to the Book of Li, Rk. XXVI, no band should be employed; because, 
as marriage implies very solemn duties, the liveliness of music might prevent 
one from realizing in full the solemn duties that are implied. What solemnity 
the ancients attached to marriage may be gathered from this passage. Modem 
lile, however, makes a departure from this ancient custom. 

2 Bfc. XVIII, Title: Tseng l\e Ash, No. 7 . 

3 Mencius, Bk, III, Pt. II, Ch, 2, Sec. 2. 

4 This is so called in Canton. In other parts of China it may be known by other 

names, such as ‘Feast of Harmony’. 

6 Book of Li, Bk. LXI, Title Meaning of Marriage, No. 44. 
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nude from one dried gourd cur into two. But in modem days cups 
specially made in a shape that permits them to be formed into one 
,ue generally used. However, a little wine is poured into each oi 
these, one being given to the bride, and the other to the bridegroom. 
The bridegroom takes a sip from his, and one of the attendant 
matrons takes up that of the bride, and holds it to her lips, she being 
too shy and embarrassed to do so herself. At this moment her cheeks 
go red, her heart throbs, and leaning more and more heavily on the 
arms of the attendant matrons, as il she were going to drop, she is 
a dear indeed! While Nature whispers m her bashful ears: ‘Now, 
thou an a wife and wilt be a mother, the personification ol tender- 
ness and of love,’ Modesty, with Youth, by a wave of the wand, 
transforms her into Venus on the spot! II I might embody the scene 
and sentiment in a stanza, I would do so as follows: 

With trembling hand the Loving Cup she sips. 

’Tts rather pressed close to her virgin lips. 

Behold her maiden blush with throbbing heart! 

Modesty plays rhe part of Cupid’s dart. 

She. ucmblcs not with (ear, nor even widi joy, but with modesty 
and a deep sense of the solemn duty into which she is entering. 
Marriage is indeed an occasion for joy; but, like the giving birth of 
a child, though followed with joy, the very moment, that means so 
much in one’s life— in the otic case the woman becomes a wife, in 
the other she becomes a mother — is not one for light-heat red feelings. 
She therefore trembles. Her modesty plays the part of Cupid's dart. 
For, though it. is proverbial that ‘Venus creeps our of the lover’s 
eyes’, 1 landsomc is that Handsome does, modesty being a form of 
beauty that is pure and sure and endures, Beauty remains where 
ModesLy is, even though Youth may have departed, as the Chinese 
would say: 

Despite that she is near her citujmvtiiinc , 

Modesty makes her maiden charm remain. 1 

Moreover, ‘love-making’ between persons not yet married to each 
other, even though betrothed, is unknown in China. It commences 
after the sipping ol the ‘Loving Cup’. Such a process may seem 
strange to Western people, who may justly observe; 

Truly, 'East is East, and West is West'.” 

Thejr love-making epochs ate reversed. 

1 A well-known saying, a little parapln ased or adapted. 
a Rudyatd Kipling: MalUd 0 f Juist and West, 
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The Chinese process, however, wears well. Shakespeare in his As 

You Like It put into the mouth of Rosalind these lines: 

‘Men are April when they woo, 

December when they wed: 

Maids arc May when they are maids, 

But the sky changes when they are wives .’ 1 

To these lines the Chinese may well respond with the following 
stanza: 

In China people share a blessed lot. 

They start love-making with the nuptial knot, 

So married life withstands all kinds ol weather; 

Wives are ever May, men ne’er December. 

The last two verses have their justification in the fact that divorce 
was and is extremely rare in China, though it could and can be 
effected by mere mutual consent. A man named Sung Hung of the 
later linn petiod, who had risen from a humble family to be a high 
official, was much admired by the Emperor for his personal charm 
ancl ability and, in consequence, was asked, ns lie was already married, 
to divorce his wife, a simple woman of the peasant stock, in order to 
marry one of the Imperial princesses. To this overture lie replied: 
'Your Majesty, the woman of my humble meal shall never go down 
from my hall,* These words, now spoken in the elliptical form, ‘the 
woman of humble meal' (jow hang tsee chee), have since become pro- 
verbial. However, let me resume the description. After the Loving 
Cttp has been drunk or rather pressed to the lips ol die bride, a little 
wine from the bridegroom’s cup is poured into hers and a little wine 
from hers is poured inio his. The wine thus mingled is sipped by 
both — a ceremony symbolic of affection and oneness, while the par- 
taking of the 'Feast of the Warm Matrimonial Bed’, which is a formal 
affair and not a substantial meal, means equality, harmony, and the 
sharing of joy and sorrow in common for life. After this ceremony, 
they arc, morally as well as legally, husband and wife in the fullest 
sense of the term. Then they proceed to the hall to salute the bride- 
groom’s parents, relatives, and friends. On this occasion, the 
parents, as a token of affection, would, as a rule, give the bride some 
forms of jewels, the value of' which varies, of course, with their 
purse. At the same time the bride would, as a mark of respect, pre- 
sent them and other members of the family with something useful, 
the value of which varies with the fortune of her own family. 

1 Act- IV, Sc. I, Ls. 153—6. 
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What remains now to be mentioned is the Wedding Feast, to 
which near neighbours, close relatives, and intimate friends, apart 
from persons who have sent in presents, arc, generally, invited. At 
the end of the least some friends of the bridegroom would stay on for 
a lew joyous hours in die bouse ol the new couple in order ‘to see 
the bride*. At a gathering, with the new couple in the centre, and 
the household and neighbours sirting or standing round here and 
there, the guests display their wit by making appropriate jokes or, 
i f they are scholars, air 1 heir scholarship by launching out verses com- 
posed, or supposed to he composed, on the spot, much to the enjoy- 
ment ol some and the amusement of others. Very olten, want, of 
wit is made up in laughter. The gathering does not. break up until 
the small hours ol the morning. In fact, the longer the guesfs stay, 
the greater is deemed the honour done to the family. 

Normally, the celebration of a wedding lasts from two to three 
days. In cases where one can afford the expenses, it lasts much 
longer. For weeks after the wedding, the bride is still culled by that 
sweet name — a fact that enhances her conjugal festivity in no small 
degree — and custom permits friends ol the family to come at any 
convenient time ‘to see the bride’, with the consequence of being 
entertained in some suitable way. All this is a form of conviviality, 
welcome by the family; because it brightens rather than blights the 
‘domestic honeymoon’. Tt is ‘domestic’; for the new couple do not 
go. away after the wedding to enjoy themselves, hut remain at home 
to keep up the joy of the parents, who see in the marriage of their 
children the fulfilment' of one of their principal parental wishes 
and duties- -a feeling that begets in them a large measure of 
happiness. 

What has been described is the customary or historic form of 
ceremony, which is in substance common throughout the country. 
During rite last two decades a modern lortn similar to what prevails 
in the West has grown up. It is less picturesque and less solenm, 
because it is less historic; but it can be less expensive and certainly 
takes up less time. 

To conclude this chapter, let me offer a translation of two well- 
known poems of the Tang period (a.d. 6x8-906), which throw a 
poetic light on the bride and women in general in China. 

I. She shyly passed the bridal night with lights suppressed, 

And wai ted dawn to greet her husband’s honoured parents. 
After toilet she in low voice him addressed: 

‘Are my eyebrows painted in the latest fashion?’ x 

Tang Toms, St.ind.irtl Ed, 
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z, She tours the kitchen three days after wedding, 

And cleans her hands to do the homely cooking. 

For knowing not the taste of husband’s mother, 

She gives a bit first to Ins little sister . 1 

The first poem, it may be remarked, though it has the ‘Bride’ as 
the theme, was iu fact one addressed by a poet, before himself becom- 
ing famous, as a homage to a Lord of Literature whose authoritative 
taste he wanted to ascertain, just as the bride would, in the words of 
the poet himself, consult the bridegroom in painting her eyebrows. 
However, as it is, the poem depicts modesty, good manners, filial 
piety, care for personal appearance, and love, while the second poem 
imparts the idea of attention to domestic duties, care iu their per- 
formance, devotion to the husband’s parents, and good sense, all of 
which are qualities that a Chinese woman is taught to cultivate and 
expected to possess. 

1 Tang Toms, Standard Ed. 
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FRIENDSHIP 

A man may have no wile, such .is the case ol a bachelor or widower, 
and a woman may have no husband, such as the case ol a spinster 
or widow, but neither he nor she can have no Iricncl. A person may 
have no parents, because rhey have died, and no children, because he 
is unmarried or childless; but he must have friends. These simple 
truths show how important is the part that friendship plays in the 
life of man. 

‘Friendship, peculiar boon of heaven, 

The noble mind's delight and pride, 

To men and angels only given, 

To all the lower world denied .' 1 

These Johnsonian lines may be echoed or, to use a Chinese term 
in poetry, ‘harmonized in response ’ 2 by adding the following stanza: 

Jt forms a sacred link 3 in men or women, 

And serves for all as the most precious guide. 

As it is with life so closely woven, 

It should always ‘lean to Virtue’s side '. 4 

The ancients, who might be simpler-minded but were, for that 
reason, truer to nature, had often a deeper sense of the meaning of 
human relations than the modems, -who are apt to be influenced more 
by interests than by sentimenrs, particularly where material civiliza- 
tion is advanced; for the rapid growth of the materialistic, multiply- 
ing in its train man’s needs and desires, rarely fails to tend to over- 
shadow the spiritual. Hence it is always easier for men to share their 
lot: harmoniously in adversity than in felicity, as the two World Wars 
have eloquently shown. In adversity, the man's soul is stirred, and 
he thus sees things in a clearer light and a truer perspective; whereas 

1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson; Ed, G. Rout ledge & Sons, Vol. I, p. 82, 

2 The Chinese term is Whuw, which means composing a poem in response to 
another with die same rhymes, 

* This is a Chinese idea, according to which friendship forms one of the live most 
important human relations, Set: post, p. 200, 

4 The words in invented commas are ftnm Goldsmith’s Deserted Village; hut they 
fit in well with Johnson’s idea of friendship: ‘The greatest benefit which one 
friend can confer upon another, is to guard, and excite, and elevate his virtue,' 
See post, p, 200. 
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in felicity, Interest, the Maid of Materialism, begins to intrigue and 
exercises an influence from which only the wise can he immune. This 
does not, of course, mean that adversity is something desirable while 
felicity is not. That would be absurd. Lt is simply a (act bearing the 
semblance ol fate, with the additional aspect of a wattling, just as it 
is calamity, and not prosperity, that affords the test ol loyally or 
other virtue, and it is common danger, and not common salcty, that 
tightens the bond of friendship or brotherhood. The Chinese say: 

‘A poet’s at his best, 

When he is poorest .’ 1 

This, similarly, docs not mean that poverty is the ideal lot of the 
poet. But it does happen, more often than not, that it is in darkness 
that lie is most luminous, and this is true no less in the West than 
in the Hast. Savage, if he had not been destitute, would probably not 
have written the line: ‘No tenth transmitter of a foolish face ,’ 2 The 
English Lexicographer, if he. had had enough means to pay for a night’s 
lodging instead of loitering in the street like a homeless soul, could 
not have uttered the phrase: To 'stand by their country '. 11 Possibly, 
too, die literary world would have been deprived of a treasure, the 
Vicar of Wakefield, if its author had not been so poor as to be arrested 
by his landlady for rent . 1 

However, the Chinese being of an ancient race, cling, in t he mat l er 
of friendship, still to their old traditions. At a very remote period, 
their sages classified friendship among* the five most important 
human relations: sovereign and subject, parent and child, elder 
brother and younger brother, husband and wife, friend and friend. 
In their sacred books guidance is found about, the meaning, the 
basis, the choice, and the duty of friendship, as well as the way of 
maintaining it. 


MEANING OF FRIENDSHIP 

‘It is on the path of culture that the Jinn Tzg (the gentleman) 6 meets 
and makes friends, and he regards friendship as a means of advancing 
his virtue (through mutual instruction).' " The idea is, to use the 
words 'of an English philosopher, that ‘the greatest benefit which one 

1 A saying from Ou Yang Sou, eminent poet and writer of the Sung dynasty. Set- 
Collected Ancient Fssays. 

2 Boswell’s Life of Johnson; Ed. G. Routledge & Sons, Vol. I, p, 88, 

2 Ibid., p. 87, 

11 See ibid., p. 241. 

8 Here the term may be rendered simply as 'gentleman*. 

" See Confucius; Inn Xu, Pt. XU, Ch. 24. 
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friend can confer upon another, is to guard, and excite, and elevate, 
his virtue ’. 1 At any rate, Iricndship, being one of the most important: 
relations ol man, is not formed merely for the sake of gain or profit, 
but has a higher meaning. Hence an association ol persons for the 
purpose ol poaching or gaming can hardly be called friendship. 
Indeed, if is doubtful whether political association, however close, 
can per sc be regarded as real friendship. T have heard it obsei ved that 
‘the strangest, thing in life is that politics can make a man’s best 
bed-! cl low his deadly enemy’, ft is rather instructive to read in the 
Autobiography ol Lord Haldane that, when he was once asked by a 
distinguished statesman and man of the world whether, even with 
the aid of such knowledge as experience had brought, he would like 
to try lo begin life anew, he answered in the negative, and that, when 
he posed the same question to his interlocutor, he received a like 
reply. The reasons given by him for his own answer are that hvc arc 
apt greatly to underrate the part which accident and good luck have 
really played in the shaping of our careers and, in giving us such suc- 
cesses as we have had '. 9 Yet as these questions and answers have 
come from the mouths of two eminent men in politics, one of whom 
has ‘sat in Parliament for over forty years, fen of which have been 
spent: in successive Cabinets’, n one cannot resist at least a subsidiary 
impression that politics arc rather a field where one seeks and snatches 
one’s laurels than a 'path of culture’ where one meets and makes 
friends. 


BASIS OB FRIENDSHIP 

What has a meaning in human relations must have a basis. As regards 
friendship, the Chinese find it in sincerity and equality. Tseng Tze, 
the disciple of Confucius whose saying on friendship has just been 
quoted, had the habit: of examining himself three times a clay. In 
these daily self-examinations he would ask himself three questions 
of a pious nature, one of which was: ‘Have I been insincere in my 
intercourse with friends?’ * Confucius himself, when he was once 
asked by his disciples to express his cherished desires, said, inter alia, 
'To treat friends with sincerity ’, 6 while Mencius, in speaking of the 
Hvc most important relations of man, laid it: down that 'between 
friends there should be sincerity ’, 0 and, as already referred to, 'lack 

1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson ; Ecf, G. Bfrkbeck Hill, Vol, II, p. 248, 
a Autobiography of Viscount Haldane, j>, 353, 
n Ibid,, p, 2. 

* Confucius: Lin Yu, Ft,. I, CIi, 4. 
r ‘ See ante, p. 89, 

* Mencius, Bk. Ill, Pt. I, Ch. 4, Sec, 8. 
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of sincerity towards friends is contrary to (he doctrine of filial 
piety ’. 1 So much do the Chinese attach sincerity to friendship that 
the imputation of insincerity to a friend is, in their eyes, worse in 
moral implication than the accusation of a breach of trust. The 
charge of ‘selling (i.e., betraying) a friend’ is no less serious than that 
of Petty Treason in the Middle Ages. Of course, a person may break 
off a friendship that is deemed undesirable. As divorce is permissible, 
there is no reason why friendship may trot be broken off. The ling fish 
have the expression, ‘to cut one’s acquaintance’. A Chinese would 
say ‘to cut one’s seat’ ( gbaw shift) when he breaks oil his friendship 
with someone, tlte metaphor, which means that lie would not sic 
together with the latter, being based on the following stoty: 

Two well-known scholars, Kwan Nino and Hwa In, of the Wei 
dynasty (a.D. 220-Z65) in the period called The Three Kingdoms , 
were intimate friends. They would work together in the field and 
sit together in the library. One day when they were digging together 
in the field, they found a piece of gold. Kwan Ning took no notice 
of it and continued to dig; but Hwa In picked it up, and gazed 
at it before he threw it down. Another day when they were study- 
ing in the library and sitting together as usual, there were shouts 
in the street that a nobleman riding in a line carriage was passing 
by. Kwtui Ning took no notice of this and continued to read; but 
Hwa In, attracted by the splendour, abandoned his study and 
rushed out to have a look. Since this incident Kwan Ning had a 
low opinion ol Hwa In and separated his own seat from his, 
saying to him; ‘You ate no friend of mine.’ Hence the expression 
‘to cut the seat’. Subsequent events proved that Kwan Ning was 
right; for while he absolutely refused any office successively and 
earnestly offered to him by the usurper of the throne of Han, Hwa 
In, on the contrary, played a prominent part in the usurpation to 
the disgust ol posterity. 

In the Autobiography a of Lord Haldane wc arc told that on one 
occasion there was, between three eminent English statesmen, 
Rosebery, Randolph Churchill, and Chamberlain, a slight scene, in 
consequence of which Randolph Churchill beckoned to the waiter 
and said; ‘Waiter, put a flower-pot there,' indicating a spot between 
himself and Chamberlain, Would this amount to a 'breach ad hoc 1 
or a ‘breach nisi’ or a ‘breach cum loco pomitsnUae ? However, though 
a Chinese may ‘cut the seat’ with a friend, he would consider it at 
least bad taste to speak ill of him afterwards. It is a well-known 

1 See ante. p. 169, 

2 See p. 84. 
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saying that ‘rhc Jiun T^e (the gentleman ) 1 of old, though he might 
have broken off his friendship with a man, would not lor that reason 
utter an ill word against him ', 2 This, it may be mentioned, is 
another characteristic of the Jim Tze and a principle which die 
Chinese have always been taught to observe. 

That equality forms part of the i basis ol friendship is well voiced 
by the sage, Mencius. ‘In friendship’, says he, ‘there should be no 
pretension to superiority because of age, rank, or (the position ol 
one’s relatives, such as) brothers. Friendship with a person is friend- 
ship with him (or his virtue: there cannot he any pretension to 
superiority .’ !1 Any air ol superiority, on the part ol the one or the 
other, would make genuine friendship impossible, Even age, which 
is universally respected in China, does not warrant such pretension, 
though in practice the younger man would, according to Chinese 
culture, voluntarily play the part of the younger brother. What the 
Chinese call ‘ago-forgotten friendship’ is a friendship between two- 
persons whose years are greatly unequal, hut who have forgotten 
their disparity in age. Such friendship is very common among the 
Chinese, who have since ages past realized the necessity and wisdom 
of ‘keeping friendship in constant repair ’. 4 

If between friends no pretension to superiority is permissible, still 
less so would be snobbery, which is always considered as despicable 
by the Chinese, though in China it is the rich or the high-stationed 
that are sometimes snubbed. Kings and princes in the past were 
often snubbed by the learned and the virtuous. An interesting in- 
stance ot this kind is the case where the famous First: Emperor of 
the Chin Dynasty (221-206 b . c .) was snubbed by the scholarly envoy 
of a very small State, It happened in this way. Chin having arbitrarily 
proposed to the small State to exchange a piece of territory, the latter, 
being unwilling, commissioned an envoy to Chin to explain matters to 
the Emperor, who was then at the height of his power. At the audi- 
ence, which seemed to be a tete-d~the conference, the following inci- 
dent: took place; 

The Emperor, suddenly losing his temper, said: 'Flave you ever 
heard of the anger of an Emperor?' 

'No, Your Majesty,' replied the Envoy. 

‘When an Emperor is in anger,’ said the Emperor, 'there will 
be a million corpses lying about with blood flowing a thousand 
miles.’ 

1 Here the rerm may bo rendered simply as ‘gentleman’. 

2 See Collected Ancient Mssays, Fide Memorial to the Kint] of Yeti. 

3 Mencius, Bk. V, Pi:, II, Ch. y 

1 Boswell's Life of Johnson ; Ed, 0. Birkbeek Hill, Vcl. I, p, joo. 
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‘Has Your Majesty’, asked the Envoy, ‘ever heard of the anger 
of a plain scholar?’ 

‘The anger of a scholar’, answered the Emperor, ‘can mean no 
more than taking olf his hat anil shoes, anil knocking his head 
against the ground.' 

‘No, Your Majesty,’ said the Envoy. ‘This is the anger only ol 
a fool, not that of a scholar.’ After saying this, and in highly 
poetical diction, he recited graphically three well-known hut' not far 
distant historical instances, where unworthy reigning princes were 
openly slain by scholars. At the end ol the citation he calmly 
exclaimed: ‘Now, I am going to add my name as the fourth to the 
list. When a scholar is in anger, there will be only two corpses 
lying about with blood flowing within live steps. To-day is the 
day when the whole Empire shall be in mourning.’ Thereupon he 
rose with his sword in hand. The Emperor, visibly affected, forth- 
with knelt x before his interlocutor, saying: 'Please sit down, Master. 
Why should things be like this? I understand now. The (act that 
(larger States like) Jinan and Wei have perished, while (a small 
StaLc like) yours survives, is merely because it has (men like) you, 
Master .’ 2 

This is from a historical record entitled 'Tang Cbu brought peace 
with honour to his sovereign 1 . To borrow a phrase used by Burke in 
praising Boswell in his successful negotiation with Johnson to dine 
with John Wilkes at the house of Mr. Dilly, ‘there was nothing equal 
to it in the whole history of the Corps Diplomatique’ . 3 As to the way 
in which the Emperor tactfully extricated himself from the impasse, 
posterity paid him the tribute of being worthy ol one who succeeded 
in founding the first Empire in supersession of the long and chaotic 
period of the Warring Slates. For, instantly realizing the weak point 
of his own impulsiveness and impetuosity, he, instead of persisting 
in his error, as many a smaller man wottld have done, lost no time 
in remedying it by being sublimely humble and magnanimous —an 
attitude which, on account of the very fact that he was then the 
most powerful, he could well afford to adopt — thus not only restoring 
his dignity, but also turning the incident from a momentary oral 
defeat into a permanent moral victory in the eyes of both the then 
■excited world and the future calm-minded historian. 

1 In those days kneeling was a much simpler affair than it would be in these days; 
because people sat on the ground covered with mats. It was equivalent to a deep 
bow in these days. 

51 Records of the Warring States, 481-^05 b.c. Sec Collected Ancient Essays. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson-, Ed. G. Routiedge & Sons, Vol. Ill, p. 49. 
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CHOICE OF FRIENDSHIP 

In the words of Mr. Churchill, 'how much easier it is to join bad 
companions than to shake them off!’ 1 * This is true no less in time 
of peace than in time ol war, just as the saying ‘a man is judged by 
the company he keeps’ is no less Chinese 8 than English. We are told; 

j . ' Have no (man as) friend who is not (morally) equal to you. ’ 3 
2, ‘There arc three (kinds of) friendship that are beneficial and 
three that arc detrimental. Friendship with the upright, friendship 
with the sincere, and friendship with the enlightened ate beneficial. 
Friendship with the insincere, friendship with the flattering, and 
friendship with the flippant ate detrimental .’ 4 * * 

The Chinese, who believe much in the influence ol examples, think 
that one’s conduct may easily he affected by those of one’s friends, 
particularly when one is young. U was due to this belief that in the 
old days the Kmpcror used to select with care young men of well- 
known good conduct to keep company with his princes in their 
studies. This practice has become a matter of history with the passing 
ol the monarchy it; China; bur the phrase still remains. It means now 
spending a few idle, yet pleasant, bouts or days with a person of 
some, social distinction purely for casing his solitude or heightening 
his amusement. If, therefore, you ask a Chinese what lie has been 
doing lately and he replies: ‘1 have been keeping company with 
princes in their studies' ( pci nil t%c iloo shoo), his words must not be 
taken literally, 

A common saying, relating to the influence ol example, reading 
in Chinese as: 

‘Jin jo 0 jair chak 
Jin mob jair hak,’ 

may be rendered as; 

You will be pink, 

When you arc near what’s red; 

Bur you'll be black, 

When you are near cite ink. s 

1 Spoken at Quebec on -pst August U)«D, 

* The .Chinese saying is: ‘Before judging the man himself, judge first the company 

he keeps.' 

9 Confucius; Lutt Yu, Pt, I, Ch. 8, Sec. 8. 

* Confucius; I.un Yu, Pt. XVI, Ch, 4. 

* Chinese ink is black. 
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There are, of course, always exceptions to the rule. I ''agin fried in 
vain to conveic Oliver Twist into a thief. This is called in Chinese 
‘Going through the mud without a stain’. Thai is why Kwan Yin, 
Goddess of Mercy, the highest Buddhist Goddess in Chinese mytho- 
logy, is tepresented sitting on a lotus, wliich is a plant that grows 
in the mud, like one horn in a dirty world, hut rising high above it, 
with dowers that are beautiful, stems (hat are straight and firm, and 
leaves that are even' wa/rr-prool — a noble plant indeed! 

DUTIES OI- I RIENDSIIIP 

All human relations imply certain duties. Friendship, being one of 
the most important relations of man, naturally means something 
more than an occasional enter laimncnr or exchange of letters oi 
mutual regard. Confucius, in reply to a question about the duties 
of friendship, said; ‘Admonish your friends fait hi Lilly, and guide them 
with tact. Il you find this impossible, slop, and do not let yourself 
be disgraced .' 1 * * * * For, while it is one’s duty to correct one’s friends 
when they arc at fault, admonition without tact is apt to be fruitless. 
There is also a limit in duties of this kind. It: would be unwise for a 
friend to resort to constant reproof, which might impose a strain on 
friendship and constitute one of those ‘unhappy chances' to which 
'human friendships are liable ’. 8 'Magging (winch has been wittily 
defined by an English lawyer as ‘the constant re-iteration ol the 
unpleasant truth’) between friends’, says a disciple of Confucius, 
‘makes friendship distant ’. 8 

Another duty incidental to friendship is obviously that oi nuiLual 
aid. This must be so in all countries and in all ages,* but, it is possible 
that a people with older traditions has a deeper sense oL this duty. 
Chinese history furnishes many instances where men gave up their 
lives for the sake of friendship. The very saying that when parents 
are living, a man should not promise his life to his friends (as a pure 
sacrifice outside the scope of duty )’ 1 shows that such cases have been 
not infrequent. It may appear that this idea of friendship is exagger- 
ated, But has not Sydney Carton willingly gone to the guillotine to 
save Charles Darnay? It is true that this is only A Tale of Two Cities] 
but life, we knowj is sometimes even stranger than fiction, and 
nobler things have been accomplished by man than what the novelist 

1 Confucius; Lun fit, Pr. XII, Ch. 23. 

a Boswell’s Life of Johnson; Ed. G. Routlecfge 8: Sons, Vol. Ill, p, 227. 

8 See. Confucius: Lun Yu, Pr, IV, Ch. 26. 

* Book oj Li, Bk, I, Tide Clue li , No, 1, For correct interpretation of diis passage, 

see Complete Works of the Two Chings, Vol. II, Bk. XVIII, p. 22. 
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has ever yet. been able to create by his pen. Indeed, the three his- 
torical instances alluded to by die Envoy who snubbed the Emperor 
of Chin arc just in point. They all were cases where a scholar sacrificed 
his life, not for fame or honour and still less for gold, but lor friend- 
ship. If we leave out the question of merit and ethics involved in 
those political dramas, which we arc iiol to judge here after some 
twenty and odd centuries, the spirit ol sacrifice therein displayed 
gives us some idea ol how far a Chinese may be prepared to go for 
the sake of friendship. Cases where a man accepts and faithfully 
canics out the request of a dying friend to take care of his family 
and bring up his children arc numerous. ‘The Chinaman’s words are 
his bonds ’ 1 2 when made to a living person. They are a sacred trust 
to him, when made to a dying one. Generosity is also a feature of 
Chinese friendship. If you go to a restaurant, or a place of amusement, 
with a Chinese friend without a previous understanding as to who 
will foot the bill, you will in most, if not all, cases find he will 
contend for the privilege ol being your host. A 'Dutch treat’ is 
unknown in China; because it would appear strange to a Chinaman 
for friends to eat together in enjoyment and pay separately. Con- 
fucius once asked a disciple what his cherished desire was, and the 
latter answered: 'I desire, (when I have) carriages, horses, and light 
fur coats, to share the use of them with my friends, feeling no 
regret in case they are spoiled.’ a These words express well a Chinese 
sentiment. One frequently hears them repeated by the Chinese in 
the elliptical form, ‘to share the use will) friends’, (en peng yau gung), 
in pressing others to accept a loan of things, 

WAY OF MAINTAINING FRIENDSHIP 

‘familiarity breeds contempt’ is an English saying, and it: is an 
English poet who has said: 1 always thought fir • to keep up some 
mechanical lornis of good breeding without which freedom ever 
destroys friendship.’ ® Whatever may he the applicability of tire first 
saying in friendship, the second certainly fits in with Chinese cul- 
ture, which has its base in the observance of Li (moral rules of 
correct conduct and good manners). Confucius, praising a worthy 
man ol his time said: ‘Yen Ping Chung knows well how to maintain 

1 ‘ That the won! of the Chinese inet'chnnc is ns good as his bond has long since 
become a household word, ancf so k is in other walks of life. The amount of 
solid honesty to be met with in every class, except' the professionally criminal 
class, is sitnply astonishing. 1 ( iht Civilization of China, by Herbert A. Giles, p. 75), 

2 Confucius: Inn Yu, I’c, V, Gh, 25, 

s Goldsmith: Vicar of Wake field, Ch. IV. 
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his friendship with others. Though their friendship may be of long 
duration, he continues to treat them with respect .’ 1 In other words, 
friendship should be maintained with constant respect, which is a 
precept and not mere I orm or ceremony. 

To conclude this chapter, it may be added that in China, just as 
in other lands, and in all ages, there arc biends and triend, s. The date 
of friendship or its duration, though a sign oi intimacy, is not 
necessarily the test of its value. Sometimes, friendship, like 'love at 
first sight’ ripens at the lirst meeting. The Chinese call this E jen yu 
gu (first sight as old). But, as has been quoted, 'it is only when the 
time of the year becomes cold that one knows that the pine and the 
cypress are the last to wilt ’. 2 Adversities therefore arc the golden 
test. The Chinese who have a long history cannot he without ex- 
perience, telling them: 

'The world blows hot and cold ', 3 

or, as the Latin poet Ovid said in his Sorrow, composed on his exile; 

'Donee cris sospes, mull os mnnerabis amiros; 

Tempora si fnerinl nubilu, solus cris / 1 

That is to say: 

'So long as you enjoy a happy fate, 

You may be sure to find your friends abound. 

But if the sky is in a cloudy state, 

You’ll be alone and also lonely found.’ 

However, as poverty, in Chinese eyes, is no cause for shame 4 and 
still less ior scorn, even il not 'the mark of the elect’, and as the 
Chinese put learning and knowledge above wealth and vulgar 
honour® and respect virtue even more, Chinese friendship generally 
cannot fail to be made of ‘sterner stuff ’ 7 and, like Chinese marriage, 
can withstand rough weather. “ Indeed, the Chinese are always 
taught, and regard it as a virtue, 'not to neglect or abandon old 
friends ’. 0 It is said that, when Walpole became Prime Minister, he 
asked a friend what the latter woujd wish from him, and the latter 

1 Confucius: Lim Yu, Pt. V, Ch. 16, 
a Sec ante, p, 135, 

3 A saying: Si tai yen liang, 

I Ovid, Bk. I, IX, Ls, 5-6. Ed. S, G. Owen; Oxford University Press. 

6 Sec ante, p. 94, for words of Prof. Giles, 

0 See ante, pp. 95, for words of Grotius and others. 

7 Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, Act III, Sc. 11, L. 98, 

II See ante, p, 196. > 

0 See Confucius: Lm Yu, Pt. VIII, Ch. 2, Sec. 2, 
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replied that all lie wished was that Walpole should bow to him at 
his levee. 1 The story has a touch of Chinese humour, except that, to 
a man ol virtue or learning, a Chinese Walpole would bow without 
being told. 

The Chinese expression lor bosom friend is Tsiv-isur (Lit., knows- 
me), a term meaning much more than mere intimacy, in the sense 
of close contact or association, or merely time ‘my friend should 
approve ol my aims and I ol his’. a It lays stress on true understanding 
and appreciation, coupled, ol course, with loyally and sincerity. 
There are friends who flatter or please you. There are those who 
praise or even adore you. But there are few who really understand 
and rightly appreciate you. The well-known classical instance of 
friendship of the last category is that between a man named Bow 
Shoo and Kwan Chung, famous Prime Minister of Chi of the Spring 
anti Autumn period (722-481 B.C.), who said: ‘The persons to whom 
I owe my existence are my parents; the person who understands me 
is Bow Shoo,' And a well-known popular saying of the same purport is: 

‘In drinking, when you arc with bosom friends, 

A thousand flowing cups are no excess; 

But when you talk to one who has no sense, 

E’en half a phrase from you is utter waste.' 

As an illustration, the devotion shown by Boswell in his writing 
the life of Dr. Johnson may be only a matter of hero-worship; but 
his words in the defence ol Johnson concerning the remark 'Non 
cquUan invideo miror tnagis’ 8 could only be those of a bosom friend, 
'No saying of Dr. Johnson’s', says he, ‘has been more misunderstood 
than his applying ro Mr. Burke, when he first saw him at Ins fine 
place at Beaconslicld. Non cquidem invideo, miror tnagis , These two 
celebrated men had been friends for many years before Burke 
entered on his parliamentary career. They were both writers, both 
members of the Literary Club; when, therefore. Dr. Johnson saw 
Mr, Burke in a situation so much more splendid than that to which 
he himself had attained, he did not mean to express that he thought: 
it: a disproportionate prosperity; but while he, as a philosopher, 
asserted an exemption from envy, non equidetn invideo , he went on in 
the words of the poet, miror magis j thereby signifying cither that he 

t Boswell’s Life of Johnson; Eel. Everyman's Library, Vol. II, p. 64, 'Letter to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’. 

a Goethe: Criticisms , Reflections , and Maxims, p. 195. Trans, by W> 11 . Rdntifeldc, 
Lond., Walter Scott. 

a ‘My admiration only I exprest, No spark of envy harbours in my breast.’ This 
line was from Virgil translated by Johnson in his youth, 

O 
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was occupied in admiring what lie was glad to see; or, perhaps, that 
considering the general lot of men ol superior abilities, he wondered 
that Fortune, who is represented as blind, should, in this instance, 
have been so just.’ Let us now pause and ask: Could such wools he 
ulteied bp a man for his friend whom he merely admired or adored? 
No. They could come only from die mouth ol one who really 
understood and appreciated the other. No less so was Boswell’s 
lament ol die temper once shown by Johnson, when our ol humour; 
for he grievously felt it iiol so much an injury to hansel! as an 
injustice to Johnson , ‘because it gave persons (not in sympathy widi 
him) an opportunity ol enlarging upon his supposed ferocity, and 
ill-treatment of his best friends.’ 1 Such words and affection like 
dtose displayed on the other occasion can conic only from the heart 
of a Isce-tsue, and with these words, too, 1 conclude this chapter. 

1 Boswell’s life of Johnson ; Ed. G. Rou tledge & Sons, London, Vol. tit, p. H’J, 
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CHAPTER 8 

LITERATURE 


PART I 

On the question whether Chinese literature should be treated in 
this work, J was at first rather wavering, recalling the soliloquy of 
Hamlet, not that there is no place for it, but that, as its field is so 
wide and its volume so colossal, 1 wondered how it mk'ht be in- 
telligibly introduced so as to enable my readers to have a glimpse of 
it without, finding it too tedious. However, it must he done. The 
literature of a counity is a unique specimen of its civilization and 
culture, being the channel through which its people express their 
ideas and thoughts, and forming what they rightly consider to be 
their just, pride and most precious heritage. The art of a country 
may he lost or perish; its literature remains. In this respect, literature 
has a value even more permanent than art. Happy theteforc are the 
Chinese, whose country, if rich in art, is even richer in literature. 
‘There are’, says an English author, ‘probably more books stored and 
sold in Peking (old capital of China) than in any other city of the 
world .’ 1 fn a long street, named Lou Li Chong, well-known to 
foreigners, practically nothing but books and objects of art are sold. 
For as, in the words of a sinologue, The Chinese were a remarkably 
civilized nation some time before Greek civilization can be said to 
have begun’, 3 and as China is the country that first invented paper 
and printing, holding, always, scholarship and learning in high 
esteem, the amount of her literature must be enormous. As an in- 
stance, her encyclopaedia, 5 <e Ku Chum Shoo , compiled under the 
patronage of the Emperor Chien Lung (a.d. 1736-1796) by a small 
army of eminent scholars, consists of 79,582 books 3 bound in 36,378 
volumes * of 30 cm, in length, 19 cm. in width, and 1-2 cm. in thick- 
ness. If contains, after selection and revision, all that had been written 
up to the time of its compilation in the following four departments; 

j. Sacred books, comprising the whole Confucian Canon and its 
commentaries, together with all cheancient books associated with it, 

1 The Rev. H. J. Hardy; John Chinaman at Homs, p. .109, 
a Herbert A. Giles; The Civilization of China, p, zyy 

* Sec List of Index to '$zi Kn Chien Shoo'; Ed, Great Eastern Book Go., Bfc. IV* 
P* 77. 

* See Chekiang library Bmfhlet, April 1913. 
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2. His Lory, general and local, including biographies or bio- 
graphical notes of eminent persons. 

3. Philosophy of various Schools other than what is classified in 
the first category, including agriculture, art, astronomy, astrology, 
botany, Buddhism, calligraphy, cosmogony, divination, drawing, 
economy, geography, handicrafts, law, lexicology, mathematics, 
medicine, militaiy strategy, music, oratory, painting, sports, sur- 
gery, Taoism, and other branches ot art or science or useful 
knowledge. 

4. Literature, comprising high-class poetry, essays, and songs ol 
various forms and styles, as well as miscellaneous writings ol 
recognized merit: and historical interest. 

The 79,582 books, compiled out ol 173,187 books, are divided 
as follows: 3 

1. Sacred Books 10,255 out zo > i ^5 

2. History 21,950 out of 38,278 

3. Philosophy 17,877 out of 59, .(.78 

4. Literature 29,500 out of 55,066 

79,582 173**87 

Books are so many and the field of literature is so wide that, even 
in an advanced examination for literature, it would he unfair to 
confront a candidate with passages taken from hooks that aic nor 
usually read, though they may not he of a special nature, In the old 
days of classical examination the term ‘Classics' was generally 
understood to mean only those subjects that are classified in the first 
category, including some branches of general history and general 
literature. The various schools of philosophy classified under the 
third category, for instance, were considered to he special branches 
ol knowledge. Just as a priest of the Christian church is not required 
to know Buddhism or Mohammedanism, so a Confucian scholar was 
nor expected to know, as a matter ol course, much in the province 
of philosophy beyond the Confucian School, which is already a 
great deal. Chinese literature is not only vast in its bulk but also 
pure in its content. ‘Throughout the Confucian Canon, there is not 
a single word which could give offence, even to the most sensitive, 
on questions of delicacy and decency. Chinese poetry, of which there is 
in existence a huge mass, will be searched in vain for suggestions of im- 
propriety, for sly innuendo, and for die other tricks of the unclean.’ 8 

1 See List of Index to r S%c Ku Chum Shoo’*, Ed, Great Eastern Book Co., Bk. fV, 

. P’ 77 * 

2 Herbert A. Giles: Jit (Civilization of China, pp. 128-9. 
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Lil era Lure is so bound up with the history, philosophy, customs, 
traditions, and ways of thinking of the people to which it belongs, 
that it rarely tails to lose its charm, when it. loses its nationality 
through translation. This is specially true in the case of highly 
literary Chinese with its classical allusions which, though full of 
relish to those who know, are meaningless to those who do not. 
.Some years ago I was requested by a man to translate into English 
a tlra ft telegiam purported ro be senr to the then Labour Govern- 
ment in England in connection with some incident in China. It was 
penned evidently by a person eager to display a knowledge of the 
Classics; for, apari (.torn several highly literary passages, it contained 
the phrase 'I would cry bitterly at the Court of Chin, This is an 
allusion to the well-known history of a minister of Cho, named Sin 
Row Shoo, who obtained, in the year 505: B.c., military aid for his 
ruler from Chin, by crying seven days and nights successively at its 
Court, The ruler of Chin was moved by Hie appeal, because he felt: 
that, as Cho could have a minister so loyal as Sin Bow Shoo, it should 
not he ignored. This is the historical basis of the allusion. The 
phrase now simply means, in a literary sense, 'making a sirong 
appeal for urgent aid’. For instance, when Reyna ud broadcasted 
his appeal to the United States on die eve o( the collapse of France, 
this phrase would be highly appropriate. But it would make no 
sense, if it were literally translated. Therefore, to the man who 
requested me to do the translation, I said: ‘When the Right Honour- 
able Englishman reads in the telegram the words, "the Court of 
Chin' , he will surely think that there must be an error in trans- 
mission, believing that it is die Court of St, James that is meant, 
and, when reminded by his learned colleague, the Lord Chancellor 
or the Attorney General, o( t he constitutional aspect of the question, 
will say: "if the Chinaman wants to come, he should come to 
Downing Street and not the Court of St. James!" ' 

As instances of allusion, the following may be given: 

X. 'Underfoot 1 , 

This is a well-known term of friendly endearment daily used in 
letters, equivalent to the English word 'dear' in addressing a male 
friend. Instead of saying 'Dear Smith’, the Chinese may write 
‘Smith under foot’. It is an historical allusion based on the following 
story: 

A virtuous man, named Jer Tsce Tuo, of the seventh century 
B.c,, had loyally accompanied with others a feudal Prince in exile, 
during which he was perhaps the one wlio experienced the greatest 
hardship, When the Prince ultimately succeeded in returning to 
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his State and became ruler, he handsomely rewarded all those who 
had been with him in exile, bur, through inadvertence or other- 
wise, he left out Jcr Tsee Tuo, who, being a virtuous man, also 
expressed no clesire for reward. He retired to lead a hermit life 
in the forest on a mountain. Alter some time the Prince thought 
of him and his past services, and consequently ollcred him a high 
post; but he (irmly declined and even refused to come out from 
die forest, in spite ol repeated attempts at persuasion, hi order to 
induce, or rather compel, him to come our, lire was set to the 
forest where lie was living, But, to prove that his retirement was 
not clue to any chagrin and that he was lirnt in his intention, he 
put his arms round a tree and was thus burnt to death. Immensely 
grieved at this sorrow! ul result, the Prince ordered the tree to be 
cut down and a pair ol shoes made of it. livery day he would 
wear these shoes, and every moment he thought ol the past, he 
would weep bitterly, looking downward at his shoes, and calling 
■ hinder foot’, hinder foot'. Since then, this term has become one of 
friendly end carmen t„ 

2. 'Upwardly, lo support and, downwardly, to maintain’. 

This is an elliptical expression for 'means of maintaining one’s 
family’. It is an allusion to Mencius, who said that the minimum 
condition of livelihood that a good ruler should ensure for his people 
was that every man should be able to have ‘enough means, upwardly, 
to support his parents and, downwardly, to maintain his wife and 
children’. 1 A Chinese trade unionist, therefore, in order to show 
that he is an educated man, may well, on demanding a minimum 
wage for his fcl low-workers, say, ‘The wages we receive are not 
enough, upwardly, to support, and downwardly, to maintain.' 

3. 'Pressing the golden thread’ . 

This means doing things not for oneself but for others, and m 
consequence making no progress in one’s career. It: is an allusion to 
a celebrated poem ol the Tang Dynasty, entitled ‘A Poor Girl’. The, 
lines referred t.o arc; ' 

‘I hate to press the golden thread year after year, 

For making wedding gowns for other girls to wear.’ 

If Edmund Burke were a Chinaman, it would he quite conceivable 
that, in the days when he was serving Hamilton as a secretary a he 
might, in talking to Johnson or his other fellow-members of the Literary 
Club, say; 'I am quite well but still pressing the golden thread.’ 

1 See ante, p. 143. 

2 Dictionary of National Biography, Loudon, 1886, Vol. VII, p, 347, 
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Briefly, ‘Old rain’ means old friend — an allusion 1.0 a poem by (he 
famous poet Doo Fu; ‘Resting cloud’ means thinking ol intimate 
friends— au allusion to a 7 wig poem; ‘The sorrow ol gathering wood’ 
means illness- — an, allusion to the ancient Book oj Oiks', 'A switch of 
the autumn wave’ means a glad eye given by a woman— an allusion 
to a poem by Soo Tung Po; ‘Crying wild geese’ means refugees— an 
allusion 10 (he ancient Book of Odes', ‘Clung Chow’ (name ol a city) 
means not returning a thing borrowed — an allusion to die history ol 
the ‘Three Kingdoms’; 'The evening cloud and the spring tree’ 
means thinking ol intimate friends - -an allusion to a poem composed 
by the poet Duo Fu in thinking of his friend, the Poet Li Tai Po. 
Allusions exist ol course in every language, but the Chinese tongue 
has a rich mine of them. 

Chinese literature is nor without wit or humour. There are many 
books which can keep one awake in a way even more powerf ul than 
strong coffee. The following story is one ol many f rom these volumes, 
but 1 am quoting it only from memory: 

A man harbouring an intense enmity against another consulted 
a sorcerer, who said: ‘I can have your enemy killed by spirits 
summoned from the underworld,’ ‘This is splendid’, answered the 
man; ‘but his property would still remain.' ‘Then I will call fire 
down from heaven to have all his goods and belongings destroyed,’ 
said the sorcerer, ‘liven this would leave his lands untouched/ 
replied the client. ‘Now’, said the sorcerer finally, ‘as your hatred 
against your enemy is so extreme, I am going to give you some- 
thing chat is most destructive of all. If you can only induce him 
to use if, he will he absolutely finished/ After saying this, he 
handed a small sealed packet to the man, who, on opening it, 
found there contained nothing but a pen. Rather surprised, the 
man asked the sorcerer what: mysterious power of destruction there 
could be in. that. ‘Ahl* exclaimed the sorcerer, with a sigh, ‘you 
seem not to know how many persons have brought utter ruin upon 
themselves and theirs by the use of this precious thing/ 

Chinese novels are many, and there are good ones loo. But they 
have not yet been accorded the honour of high literature. The reason is 
not that even the good ones are not good enough to deserve that honour, 
but that, in my opinion, while the Chinese love poetry and history, 
both of which they have in abundance, the novel in their eyes rarely 
reaches the level of the one in beauty or of the other in excitement; 
for in poetry one finds beauty crystallized, while in history one finds 
life even stranger than fiction. However, there is a novel called the 
Thm Kingdoms, an historical romance, already referred to in the Chap- 
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ter on Family. Tc may be. said to be one o( the best known and most 
widely read books in China during the last three hundred years, 
particularly among the masses. Though iL belongs to the lighter 
branch of literature, yet, as it may for that reason, apart Irotn its 
own merits, give my readers a more vivid picture ol things and, at 
the same time, a bud's eye view ol Chinese novels in general, 1 pro- 
pose to furnish, as a supplement to Ittet autre, a translation of a 
selected chapter of it, in which will be found, incidentally, a glimpse, 
through Chinese glasses, of the illustration ol benevolence, culture, 
filial piety, fraternal deference, friendship, hermitage, humour, 
loyalty, patience, philosophy, politics, righteousness, scholarship, 
sincerity, wisdom, wit, and womanhood. 


PART II 


VRAGMBN IS I- ROM THIS ‘tURKR KINGDOMS' 

One day Lew Bei, still at the beginning ol bis career destined to 
make him King of a third of the Umpire, was fleeing for his life, 
He arrived on horseback before a wide stream, while pursuing troops 
were hot at his heels. In this painful dilemma, which may aptly he 
expressed as ‘between the devil and the deep sea’, the only thing he 
felt* he could possibly do was to run the risk ol crossing the stream 
at any cost. But after proceeding a lew paces the horse l ell on its fore- 
legs, making part of his clothes thoroughly wet. In this plight lie 
called the horse by its name: ‘Dee Lol Dee Lo! You arc bringing 
disaster upon me to-day.’ Suddenly, rhe horse rose from the wafer 
and jumped thirty feer over ro the other side of the stream. Thus 
he was saved. While he was contemplating the danger that had con- 
fronted him and the luck that he had in escaping it, the sun was 
setting, and a boy on cow back, playing a flute between his lips, was 
slowly coming his way. ‘I am not equal to him,’ murmured Lew Bei 
with a sigh. He then stopped and looked admiringly at the boy, as 
he approached. 

The boy also stopped and fixed his eyes on Lew Bei, ceasing to 
play the flute. ‘Arc you General Lew Hsuan Tele 1 who crushed 
the Yellow Turban Rebellion)’ asked he, 

'How do you, a boy of a far-hidden hamlet, know my name?' 
replied Lew Bei, rather surprised, 

1 Lew Bci’s courtesy name, that is, the name not given to him at birth by his 
parents, which is called one’s ‘nursery name’, but adopted by himself to be used 
by others in addressing him. 
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‘I often wait on my master,’ said the boy, ‘One day he had guests 
tvho talked about a certain Lew Hsuan Tele. They said that his height 
was seven foot live, his hands reached his knees, and his ears were 
so large that he could sec them with his own eyes, and (hat he was 
the hero of the day. As you answer this description, 1 think it must be 
you.' 

‘Who is your master?’ asked Lew Bei, more surprised. 

‘His name is Szc Ma Fay. His courtesy name is Water Mirror/ 
replied the hoy. 1 

‘Where does Ire live?’ asked Lew Bci once more. 

‘There, in that forest,’ said the boy, pointing to a bungalow 
afar. 

‘1 am indeed Hsuan Tck,’ said Lew Bei. ‘Will you take me to see 
your master?' 

The boy consented and led the way. The journey was about two 
miles in distance. When they arrived at the bungalow, they dis- 
mounted. Lew Bei followed ihe boy into the bungalow. As they 
just reached the middle gate, Lew Bei hcatd someone playing 
beautifully on an ancient harp. He told the boy not to announce 
bis arrival lor the moment, and remained outside, listening atten- 
tively to tire music. Suddenly, the music ceased, and a man was 
heard laughing and saying as he came out. 'The music was smooth 
ami calm. All of a sudden it rose to a high pitch, There must be a 
distinguished man listening.' 

‘Here is my master, Mr. Water Mirror,’ said the boy to Lew Bei, 
pointing to the man who just appeared. 

Lew Bei glanced, ar the man, and was much impressed by his un- 
common and arresting demeanour. Forthwith he stepped forward 
to greet him respectfully, his clothes being still partly wet. 

‘Sit’, said the man, ‘you have escaped from a mortal danger to- 
day. ’ 

Lew Bei was quite taken aback by this unexpected remark, mar- 
velling how on earth the man could have known the accident. He 
was received into the hall, where he saw books heaped on shelves, 
an ancient harp lying on a stone sofa, and hushes of pine-trees and 
bamboos, waving outside the window, while a refreshing air per- 
vaded the whole country house. 

‘Sir’, said Water Mirror, 'how is it that you are here?’ 

‘By chance I passed here/ answered Lew Bei. 'Through the kind- 
ness of your boy 1 seized the opportunity of paying yon my respects, 
I am grateful for your kind reception.' 

J S?,e M;t Fay ami Water Mirror are therefore the same person, though lie may be 

referred to as the otic*, or the other. 
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‘Sir,’ said Water Mirror, smiling, ‘to be frank, you have been 
fleeing from danger.’ 

Lew Bei, feeling that it. would he better to take his host, info his 
confidence, unfolded the whole sroiy ol his (light. 

‘I know this by your countenance,' said Water Mirror. '1 have 
heard ol your great name lor a long time. Bui why are you Mill in 
such a plight?’ 

‘It is I'atc that makes it so,’ answeied Lew Bei, 

‘It is not Fate,’ said Water Minor, ‘but the lact that you have 
no competent men to help yon that is responsible lor it.’ 

‘Although I myself am incompetent,’ said Lew Bei, ‘1 have Sun, 
Mce, Kan, and others, as my advisers, and Kwan, Chang, Chao, and 
others, as my generals. They all have rendered me invaluable ser- 
vices. ’ 

‘Kwan, Chang, and Chao are no doubt generals ol the first order 
in directing campaigns,’ said Water Mirror; ‘hut, union mutely, 
they do not know how to direct men. Sun, Mee, and Kan are only 
book scholars; dtey are no statesmen.’ 

‘I have always tried to secure men of talent,’ said Lew Bei, ‘but 
as I have not had the loitune ol meeting one, what can l do?* 

'Have you not heard ol the saying ol Confucius/ said Water 
Mirror, 'that “even in a hamlet of only ten houses there will surely 
be found men who arc loyal and sincere”? 1 By analogy, how can 
you say that men ol talent are not to be found?* 

'I am very ignorant’, said Lew Bei, ‘and earnestly desire to Lie 
enlightened by you.’ 

Water Mirror repeated a popular song sung by children in certain 
districts, and explained to Lew Bei the omen conveyed by each line 
of the song, which indicated that he was die man of the hour. 

Lew Bei, not a little srartled by this, thanked his host* for the 
compliment, saying: ‘How dare 1 have that honour?’ 

‘All the most wonderful talents of the world arc in this district/ 
said Water Mirror, ‘you only have ro find them.’ 

‘Who are these wonderful persons, and where do they live?' asked 
Lew Bei. 

‘There are two persons: The Sleeping Dragon and The Wakeful 
Phoenix/ replied Water Mirror. Tf you can secure the service of 
even only one of them, your empire will be assured/ 

‘The Sleeping Dragon and The Wakeful Phoenix, who are they?' 
asked Lew Bei again. 

Water Mirror laughed, and clapped bis hands, saying: ‘Well, 
well.’ Lew Bei asked once more* but Water Mirror said: 'It is get- 
1 Confucius: Zun Yu, Pt, V, Ch. 27. 
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ting dark. You had better spend die night hoc. We shall talk about 
the matter again to~moriow/ He then ordered the hop to have the 
table laid lor dinner, aftci which Lew Bei retired. 

Dining the night Lew Bei revolved m his mind the words of 
WatcL Mirror, and was unable to sleep. Suddenly, in the depth ol 
the night, he heat cl someone knock at the liont door ol the bungalow 
and then enter, followed by die voice ol his host: ‘Yuen Club, it is 
you! How is it that you are here?’ He thereupon rose from his bed 
and listened attentively. '1 have for a long ume heard’, said the 
visitor, hhar Lew Citing Sing liked men ol merit and disliked men 
ol dement. I made a special call on him, but. found that he had only 
a false reputation, He could neither employ men of merit, nor get 
rid of men ol demerit, T therefore left, him, taking leave by a letter, 
and came here/ ‘You have the abilities', replied Water Minor, 
‘great enough to help one to found an empire. Yott should try to 
find a wot thy man to serve. Why should you have stooped to see 
the man Citing Sing. A hero is just tu your presence. It. is merely 
that you do not know him,’ Then the visitor said: ‘You are quite 
right.' 

Lew Bei was delighted with this conversation overheard, thinking 
that the visitor must he cither The Sleeping Dragon or The Wakeful 
Phoenix, He wanted badly to come out to meet him, but fettled 
that his appearance might be an intrusion. Therefore he waited, 
until dawn, when, on seeing his host, he asked him who the night 
visitor was. The latter replied that the visitor was a friend of his. 
Lew Bei expressed a desire of meeting him, but was told that lie 
had gone to look lor a worthy chiel whom he could serve, Disap- 
pointed, Lew Bei asked for the name ol the visitor, hut received 
in reply only a smile and the words ‘Well, well’, nor was he any- 
more successful in. his request for further information about The 
Sleeping Dragon and The Wakeful Phoenix. Finally he begged 
Wafer Mirror to give up his hermit life and honour him with his 
services in his effort to restore the }]an Dynasty. To his entreaties, 
Water Mirror replied: ‘I am a lazy man of the wilderness, unworthy 
of any such honour as you suggest. There are, however, persons ten 
times abler than myself, who will aid you in your great task. You 
should go and try to find them,’ 

All of a sudden there were shouts of men and ncighings ol horses 
outside die bungalow, and die buy ran in to say that a general with 
troops was at die gate. Lew Bet, rather agitated, hurriedly went out 
to see what happened. To his joy and relief, lie found that the general 
was his famous Chao Yun, who had been looking for him, Therefore 
he took leave of Water Mirror. On his way back to his Headquarters 
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he saw in the market a man in scholarly attire coming along, while 

singing. The world is in us dotage; 1 * 

Fire’s about, to rage; 3 4 
The Gigantic House 3 is cinching; 

A single log gives little hacking. 1 
There lives a man ol merit in the valley, 

Who desires to serve a master worthy. 

A woi thy master seeks a man ol worth; 

Bur he alas! docs not know me on earth. 

Greatly impressed by the veiled meaning o( the song, which seemed 
to depict aptly the then situation both politically and personally, 
Lew Bci wondered if the man was ‘The Sleeping Dragon’ or ‘The 
Wakeful Phoenix’ mentioned by Mr. Water Mirror. He there! ore 
dismounted, and, alter a formal salutation, courteously invited the 
man to accompany him to his I leaokjimrrcrs. 

‘My name is Darn Fuoo,’ said the man to Lew Bci. ‘1 have always 
heard that you, Sir, have a high esteem ol scholars, Tt has long Been 
my wish to offer you my services; hut Joaiing that a direct self- 
introduction might he const t ued as an intrusion, I sang in the market 
in order to attract your attention.’ 

Lew Bci was pleased with what Darn Fuoo had said, and treated 
him as a guest of distinction. 

‘Sir’, said Dam Fuoo, ‘may f have another look at the horse on 
which you were riding?’ 

Lew Bei gave order that the horse be unsaddled and brought in. 

'Ts not; this the famous horse called Dee Lo?’ asked Darn Fuoo. 
‘Although it is a horse that can run a thousand miles, it is one that 
will bring disaster upon its master. It should not he used.' 

‘What you said has already happened,' answered Lew Bet. He then 
told Darn Fuoo the accident that he had, while crossing a stream in 
fleeing from a pursuing army. 

'No, no,' said Darn Fuoo. 'This is saving its master, not doing 
him harm. It must sooner or later bring harm to one master. 1 have 
a suggestion to make chat may prevent it.' 

‘I desire to hear your instruction,’ said Lew Bci. 

‘ll you have in mind', said Darn Fuoo, ‘any person for whom you 
harbour a grudge or any enmity, you may give him that horse, After 

1 This means that the Empire is in great turmoil. 

a This means that a revolution is going to break out, 

;l This refers to the Han dynasty. 

4 This means that a leader, however capable, cannot save the situation without rhe 

help of other men. 
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ho has answered the ill omen, you may then use in again without 
(car ol evil.’ 

Lew Bei at once changed his countenance and said sternly: ‘Sir, 
you have only just come here. You do not teach me to follow the 
righteous path, but teach me things that will benefit mysell at the 
expense ol others. 1 date not follow your advice.’ 

Darn h'uoo burst into laughter and congratulated Lew Bei on his 
noble-mindedness. ‘I have heard much of your virtue,’ said he; 
'but, to tell you frankly, 1 desired to see it demonstrated. Hence 
what I said.’ 

Lew Bei again changed his countenance, and, rising lo thank Darn 
Fuoo, said; ‘How dare I think that I possess any virtue? It is you, 
Sir, who will impart it to me by your instruction.’ 

‘Tn my journey to this district’, said Darn Fuoo, ‘I heard the 
people of Sin Ym sing; 

Long live the Prefect ol Sin Ym, 

Our Royal Uncle Lew! 

E’er since his arrival here, 

People’s wants are few. 

‘This, Sir, shows not only that you have virtue, but also that your 
virtue is renowned.’ 

Lew Bei was inw-irdly delighted, and, alter a discussion with Darn 
Fuoo on the military situation, made the latter his military adviser. 
Prom that day onward, Darn Fuoo, by a course of brilliant strategy 
turned the fortune ol war in favour of his chief against Tso Chau, 
the usurper. While Tso Chau was smarting over his unexpected 
defeats, he asked his men if they knew who had been planning the 
latest campaigns for Lew Bei, 

‘The man who has recently been acting as Lew Bet’s military 
adviser is named Darn Fuoo,' replied a general. 

‘The man’s real name is not Darn Fuoo,’ interposed Chiug Ue, 
a civil adviser. ‘This is only his assumed name, His real name is 
Glut Shu. His courtesy name is Yuen Chib.’ 

‘I low is his ability compared with yours?’ asked Tso Chau. 

‘Ten times of mine,' answered Clung Ue, 

‘Alas!’ exclaimed Tso Chau. ‘All talented men rally to Lew Bei, 
His wings arc formed. What shall be clone?’ 

'Although Chu Shu is with Lew Bei,' said Clung Ue thoughtfully, 
'it will not he difficult to have him here, if Your Excellency wants 
him.’ 

‘How will this he possible?’ asked Tso Chau. 

‘Chu Shu is a man of greu filial piety,’ answered Clung Ue, ‘He 
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lost his hither when lie was young, and his only brother died recently. 
His mother is now very old and living alone. II Your Excellency send 
someone to induce her to come here and then persuade her to unite 
a letter to her son, calling him back, he will obey lor certain.’ 

Tso Chau, exceedingly pleased with this advice, dispatched at 
once a special messenger travelling day ami night to secure Chu 
Slut’s mother. In a few days she arrived. Tso Chau treated bet vety 
respectfully, saying: ‘Madam, I have heaid with unbounded admira- 
tion that your son, Yuen Chib, is a world talent. He is now at Sin 
Ym, aiding a rebel against the Imperial Government. This is like a 
piece of line jade fallen into the mire. It is a great pity. May I 
request you to write a letter to call him hack? You may he sure that 
l will petition the Emperor to honour him with a high office.’ Hav- 
ing said this, he ordered the attendants to bring an ink-grinding 
stone and other writing instruments for the old lady to write. 

‘Who is Lew Bei?’ asked Chu Shu’s mother. 

‘A man of no consequence of the city ol Bei, pietending to he a 
descendant of the Imperial Family, but possessing no merit what- 
ever, 1 replied Tso Chau, ‘fie is what, is called a gentleman outwardly 
but a mean fellow inwardly — a hyprocrile.’ 

‘How false and deceitful you arc!’ exclaimed site, raising her voice 
to a high pitch. ‘I have for a long time heard that Lew Bet is a direct, 
descendant of King Chung San and the son ol the great-grandson 
of Emperor Shao Tsing. He is universally known lor his modesty, 
for his esteem of men of merit, and for his kindness to the people 
— a true hero of the hour. My son in serving him has lound the right 
master. You, though bearing the name of Prime Minister ol Hal t, 
are a traitor. It is sheer shameless audacity that, you call Lew Bei a 
rebel, and venture so far as to suggest that my sou should forsake 
the righteous and rally to the wicked. What a shame!’ Thereupon 
she snatched the ink-grinding stone and struck Tso Chau with it, 
The latter, being furious, ordered his guardsmen to have her seized 
to be summarily executed. Ching Ue intervened, whispering to Tso 
Chau: ‘She insulted Your Excellency with the intention ol provoking 
Your Excellency to kill her. If Your Excellency killed her, you would 
court an odious name and make her a martyr. After her death, her 
son would serve Lew Bei in dead earnest with the additional spur 
of revenge. It is therefore better to spare her life and retain her here, 
making Chu Shu’s attention divided, so that, even though he may 
continue to serve Lew Bei, he will not be able to concentrate his 
energy. Moreover, so long as she is here, I shall be able to find means 
to make him come.’ 

Tso Chau, in consequence of this advice, withdrew the order and 
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sent Chu Shu's mother away to he confined in a separate building. 
I fence forth, Citing Ue would call on her every day, treating her 
kindly like his own mother. He also hequcutly sent her presents, 
accompanied with a courteous note, to which she sometimes replied 
in writing, in this way he obtained her handwriting, and, by imitat- 
ing it, he forged a letter to be sent by a misted messenger to Glut 
Shu. The letter was worded as follows: 

'Since the recent death ol your brother, I am quite alone. In 
the midst ol misery and sot tow, which is still green in my memory, 
I was kidnapped to Hsu Cheong by someone dieting on the order 
of Prime Minister Tso, who said that you had become a rebel 
and has consequently bad me imprisoned, ft was only through the 
kind and timely intervention ol Citing Ue that I was released. If 
you give yourself up by coming back, my life will be spared. 
When this letter reaches you, think ol the filial debt that otic 
owes to one’s mother, and start lor home at once for the sake of 
filial piety. After you have returned here, thus saving my life, we 
shall retire to our old farm, and spend our remaining days there 
quietly, fuse now my life hangs on a hair. [ lelpl Help!’ 

Chu Shu, having received this letter, was in rears. He forthwith 
went to see Lew Bei and, showing if to him, said: 

‘1 am a native of Yuen Gluten, My real name is Chu Shu, and 
my courtesy name Yuen Chili. It was to escape from personal 
danger that I assumed the name Darn Fttoo, Once, as I had heard 
that Lew Chiug Sing was a man who esteemed scholars, I made 
a special call on him; hut as I found in my conversation with him 
that he was not a man of much worth, I left him, taking leave 
only by letter, and went in the night to see Mr. Water Mirror 
at: his bungalow, informing him of my experience with Lew Citing 
Sing. He reproached me bitterly for my ignorance of men, and 
told me that you were there, suggesting that I should serve you. 
Consequently, I composed a fanatic song, and sang it in the mar- 
ket in order to attract your attention. Thanks to your kindness and 
confidence, t was able to oJFer you my humble services, the per- 
formance of which required great trust. For this I feci highly 
honoured and shall ever be grateful.- But alas! Tso Chau lias by 
treacherous means kidnapped my aged mother to Hsu Cheong, 
and had her imprisoned, threatening to put her to death. She has 
now written to me, asking me to go back to save her life, I must 
go, not because I do not wish to be always with you in order to 
show my gratitude for your kindness and my appreciation of your 
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friendship, bur because my mother’s lile is ar stake. It is with a 
heavy heart tiuc I have come to take leave of you. Farewell.’ 

Lew Eei, on hearing this, almost broke down, saying: 

‘The affectionate relation between mother and child is one 
dictated by Nature. Yuen Chili , 1 please do nor worry yourself 
about me. After you have rejoined Madam, your Honoured mot her, 
Fortune may still lavour tne with the chance ot receiving yout 
instruction.' 

Chu Shu, thanking him, expressed the wish to depart. 

‘Pray, remain with us one more night,’ said Lew Bel, still in 
tears. 'To-morrow, we shall partake of a farewell meal.’ 

Then a man named Shuen Chum whispered to Lew Bei: 

‘Yuen Chih is a rare genius of the world. He has long been 
with us in Sin Yen and knows all our military secrets. If you allow 
him to go over to Tso Chau, Tso Chau will lor certain offer him 
a high post and make good use of his services. This will endanger 
our safety. We should, with all our means and power, make him 
remain and not let him go. When Tso Chau realizes that his effort 
to secure him is in vain, Tso Chau will certainly have his mother 
put to deadt; and, when he learns of his mother's face, he will no 
doubt do his best to avenge the crime done to her by Tso Chau/ 

‘No, no,' answered Lew Bei gravely. ‘To cause people to take the 
life of someone’s mother in order to secure the services of her son is 
repugnant to the notion of benevolence. To insist on a man remain- 
ing with you and not let him go, thus barring the path between 
parental and filial affections is repugnant to the sense ol righteous- 
ness. I would rather die than do anything of that kind ,' 2 
All who heard these words were deeply moved with feelings ol’ 
gratitude. 

Lew Bei afterwards pressed Chu Shu to drink a c,up of wine. 
‘Having heard that my aged mother is being in prison', said Chu 
Shu, ‘I cannot force down my throat even a golden or jaciy drop,' 
‘Hearing that you arc going to leave us’, responded Lew Bei spon- 
taneously, ‘I feel as if I had lost an arm, Though the food might 
be as delicious as dragon’s liver or phoenix’s marrow, if would be 
tasteless to me/ 

1 Y uen Chih, it: will be remembered, is Chtt Shu's courtesy name. 

2 '(The ancient sages) would not commit a single unrighteous act or kill a single 
innocent- person even for acquiring an empire,’ ( Mencius , Bk. II, Pf, I, Ch. 2 > 
Sec. 24.) 
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The two men sat up IcU-tUfte until dawn. In the meantime officers 
and tanks had prepared a gianci fatewoK feast laid in the outskirts 
of the town. Lew liei and Clm Slut were both on horseback, proceed- 
ing side by side to (he place where the feast was laid. When they 
reached the Long Pavilion, they dismounted. Holding a cup to 
dunk in the health of Chu Shu, Lew Bci said: ‘Bci, 1 not being 
favoured by Late to enjoy lor long tbe company ol chose whom he 
admires and to whom he is attached, is now lot reel to part with you. 
It is his sjnreie wish that you, Sir, will find a woithier Chief in 
future anti aitain great eminence.' 

‘My ability is limited', lesponded Chu Shu, overwhelmed with 
emotion, ’and my knowledge small. But, in spite of this, [ had the 
privilege ol being entrusted by you with affairs of the utmost im- 
portance. f am gratelul to you. llnfoi innately, I have to part with 
you in the midst ol my task. But 1 can assure you that this painful 
decision has been taken entirely on account of my mother, liven if 
Tso Chau should (bice me, T will never, until the end of my life, 
do a single dung for him.' 3 

‘When you are away, Sir’, rejoined Lew Bei sadly, 'I will also 
retire to the wilderness,’ 

‘In serving you in the task of founding an empire’, said Chu Shu, 
'what I relied on in myself was my presence of mind, Now, on 
account of my mother, this presence of mind has been completely 
shaken. Therefore even if J were to remain here with you, J would 
no longer be able to render you any useful service. Sir, you should 
look lor other and abler men to help you. Why should you be in 
such despair?’ 

‘There is not another man in the world who is equal to you,’ said 
Lew Bei. 

‘X am a man of only mediocre ability,’ said Chu Shu. ‘How dare 
1 accept the honour you thus accord me?’ Then, turning to the officers 
and ranks, lie addressed them thus: ‘I hope you all will serve your 
Chief faithfully and loyally in the common cause, so that your names 
will go down to posterity and shine in history. Never act like me, 
who desert my task in the midst ol it,’ 

All officers and ranks who heard these words were immensely 
touched. Lew Bei, who could not bear the thought of separation, 
accompanied Chu Shu in his departing journey farther and farther. 

'Pray, Sir, do not tire yourself by accompanying me too far/ said 
Chu Shu to Lew 7 Bei earnestly, ‘Let me say farewell now.’ 

‘Sii/ replied Lew Bei, 'after to-day we shall be in different parts 

1 Speaking in the tbiicl person as a high form of politeness, 

1-1 A promise, if may lie mentioned, which was afterwards faithfully kept. 

P 
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of the world, and 1 do noL know when we shall meet again.’ While 
he was saying this, he was no longer able to withhold his teats. Clm 
Shu's eyes were also wet. as he parted. Standing by his horse on the 
bushy wayside, Lew Bei watched Chu Shu on horseback, with a 
few attendants, rapidly disappearing in the distance, He sorrow- 
fully murmured to himself: ‘Yuen Chili is gone. What shall I do?’ 
He looked ahead, but a forest prevented him Irom seeing (at. There- 
upon he pointed his whip to the 1 orest and said to his men: ‘I would 
like to have all the trees there cur down.' On being asked why, lie 
replied: ‘Because they prevent me Irom seeing Chu Yuen Chili.’ 

As Lew Bei was thus looking afar, he saw Chu Shu suddenly whip 
his horse and turn hack. ‘Yuen Chili is returning,' muttered Lew 
Bei. ‘Is it that he does not want to go?’ Highly pleased with this 
prospect, he forthwith mounted on his horse, and whipped it to 
tun forward to meet Chu Shu. On seeing Clm Shu, he said: ‘Master, 
on returning, you must have made up your mind.’ 

‘My mind’, replied Chu Shu, pulling tight' his horse, ‘has been 
so disturbed, like a bundle of yarn in conlusion, that 1 have forgot- 
ten a word that I meant to say to yon. In this neighbourhood there 
is a wonderful genius, living in fact not very distant from here, Sir, 
I suggest you should try to find him and. beg him to oiler you his 
services.’ 

‘May I ask you’, said Lew Bei, ‘to arrange with him lor a meeting 
with me?’ 

‘This man’, answered Chu Shu, ‘cannot he asked to come to sec 
you. Sir, you have to call on him personally. If you can secure his 
services, he will be to you like the great statesman Lu Vang to the 
Chow dynasty or the great statesman Chang Lcong to the Han 
dynasty.’ 

‘Master’, asked Lew Bet, ‘how are his ability and virtue in compari- 
son with yours?’ 

‘To compare me with him’, replied Chu Shu, ‘would be like 
comparing an ass with a Chi Lin 1 or a crow with a phoenix. He often 
compares himself to Kwan Chung and Ycrk Yee. 3 In my opinion, 
they are not his equals by a long way. His ability is immense; he is 
the man.’ 

‘I would like to know his name,’ said Lew Bet, delighted. 

‘His name is Tsu Ghaw Liang. His courtesy name is Kung Ming,’ 
replied Chu Shu. ‘In the place where he lives, there is a mount, 
known as “The Sleeping Dragon”. Consequently, he calls himself 

1 A fabulous noble animal whose appearance is a sign of great prosperity lor the, 

world. 

a Great statesmen of the Spring and Autumn period (7^2.-481 B.C.). 
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“'flic Sleeping’ 1 )ragon”. He is t he greatest, genius that has ever 
lived. 1 MiggeM that you, Sir, should go and call on him without 
delay. U you can pei suade him to serve you, what worries will you 
have in your ambition and attempt to lound an empire?’ 

‘Once Master Water Murur said to me’, rejoined Lew Bet, recall- 
ing something to his memory, ‘that if the services of either “The 
Sleeping Hiagoti” or “The Wakeltil Phoenix” could Lie secured, 
the empire would lie assured. Do you mean the same persons?’ 

‘The Wakeful Phoenix is another person/ said Chu Shu. ‘The 
Sleeping Dragon is Tsu Chaw Kung Ming.’ 

‘1( ts only to-day’, exclaimed Lew Bet, ‘that 1 understand the 
phrase “The Sleeping Dragon and the Wakeful Phoenix”. How 
wonderful ii is (hat a great genius should be so near! If not lor you, 
Master, I would he blind in spite ol my eyes.’ 

The two men finally said farewell to each other. Chu Shu, feeling 
grateful for Lew Bei’s friendly attachment, and fearing that Kung 
Ming might refuse to emerge from his hermit life to serve Lew Bei, 
went direct to the Sleeping Dragon Mount to see him in order to 
put in a few words for Lew Bei. He found Kung Ming at his cot- 
tage and, on being asked about the object of his visit, first told Kung 
Ming the cause of his sudden departure, and then mentioned his 
recommendation, and finally begged his friend not to refuse Lew 
Bei, when he should call, but to avail himself of the opportunity 
to give die benefit of his wonderful knowledge and talents to a 
yearning world. 

'You mean to make a sacrifice of me,’ said Kung Ming, changing 
Ins countenance. After saying this, he turned his back and left Chu 
Shu, who felt rather remorseful and departed at once for Iris maternal 
home. 

When Tso Chau heard of Chu Shu’s arrival, he ordered a group 
of men of high rank to welcome him outside the city. He was given 
a handsome reception and then conducted to see Tso Chau, who on 
seeing him said: ‘Master, you arc a scholar of the highest merit, Why 
should you have stooped to serve Lew Bei?’ 

‘I had to flee from personal danger’, replied Chu Shu, ‘when I was 
still young. In consequence, I was stranded in a friendless world. 
Thar was why I went to Sin Yen, where I met Lew Bei. My mother, 
I understand, is here, and has been kindly looked after by you. 1 am 
grateful.’ 

'Master, as you are now here’, said Tso Chau, ‘you will have the 
opportunity ol attending on Madam, your Honoured mother, both 
day and night, and T shall also have the opportunity of receiving 
your instructive advice from time to time/ 
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Chu Shu, after dunking Tso Clwu, hurriedly left him and went 
to see his mother. On seeing her, he knelt down before her in 
tears. 

'Why are you here?’ asked she with horror, thinking that her son 
had come over to the side of Tso Chau. 

‘Recently, 1 have been serving Lew Bei,’ answered Chu Shu; ‘but 
as I have received a letter Irom you, 1 immediately came home.’ 
Thereupon he handed her rite letter. 

‘Poor child!’ exclaimed she with horror, alter having read the 
letter. ‘You have been drilling in the world lor years. I thought; you 
had It trned something by this time. On the contrary, you are mote 
ignorant than before. Do you think that T would ever have written 
you such a letter — to call you hack to serve a traitor even for the 
sake of saving my life? As an educated man, you should understand 
that the duty of serving one’s country has a higher claim than the 
duty of serving one’s home. You know very well that Tso Chau is a 
traitor, and that Lew Bei is a man whose benevolence and righteous- 
ness are renowned throughout the country, apart Irom being a direct 
descendant of the Man Imperial Family. As you have been serving 
him, you have indeed found the right master. But relying simply on 
a letter the forgery ot which is sell-evident, and without exercising 
any judgment, you have, at least as the world will judge you, for- 
saken the righteous for the wicked, thus, by your own folly, acquir- 
ing an ignoble name for yourself and bringing dishonour on your 
ancestors, What a terrible responsibility I must bear for having failed 
to bring you up wiser! Poor child, you have wasted your life in the 
universe!’ 

Listening to this painful reproach, and realizing his own tragic 
blunder, Chu Shu, still kneeling on the ground, dared not raise his 
head. His mother, overwhelmed with grief, was unable to utter a 
word more; but seeing that her son was now within (lie dutches of 
the traitor who could easily continue to use her as a weapon, so that 
her existence would remain only a source of danger to her son and 
the cause of righteousness, she in a moment of despair slipped behind 
the screen, and in an instant it was announced that she was dead, 
Chu Shu, on heating this, fainted, without recovering his conscious- 
ness until after a long time. As soon as 7so Chau learned this 
news, he sent representatives with funeral presents to tender Chu 
Slut his condolence, and afterwards went; personally to pay respects 
to the dead body before burial. Chu Shu escorted the coffin of his 
mother to his native district declining all the presents sent by Tso 
Chau. 

While this family tragedy was taking place, Lew Bei was making 
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preparation to call cm Kang Ming. Just before his departure if was 
announced that a man ol uncommon appearance was ar the door. 
Lew Bei murmured to lum.se! I ; ‘Can the visitor he Kung Ming?’ 
He at once put on his proper clothes, and went to the door to receive 
his visitor. On finding that the visitor was Sze Ma Pay (Mr. Water 
Mirror), he gladly invited him to step in. 

‘Since I saw your saintly lace last’, said Lew Bet, ‘l have been so 
busy with my military allairs that I have not been able to call on 
yon. To-day being honoured by your visit, J. am delighted.' 

‘I have heard that Yuen Chili is here,’ replied Sze Ma Pay, 
‘Recently’, rejoined Lew Bci, ‘because Tso Chau had Yuen Chill’s 
mother imprisoned, she has written to call him back to his native 
district.’ 

‘Ah! He has fallen into a trap!’ exclaimed S'/e Ma Pay, with a 
sigh. ‘1 have always beard that his mother is most virtuous. Even 
if she had been imprisoned and her life put in danger, she would 
never have sent for her son. The letter must have been a forgery. If 
Yuen Chill did not go, his mother may live. Now, as he is gone, she 
must he dead.’ 

Lew Bci , horrified by this remark, asked why, 

‘Yuen Chili's mother,' replied Sze Ma Fay, 'actuated by a high 
sense of righteousness, must feel ashamed to see her son hack under 
the circumstances.’ 

Then Lew Bei told Sze Ma Pay that Yuen Chili on leaving recom- 
mended Kung Ming to him. ‘What kind of man is he?' asked Lew 
Bei. 

‘Yuen Chili wanting to go, go lie might,' said Sze Ma Fay, smiling. 
'Why should he try to dig him (Kung Ming) out to offer “blood, 
toil, tears, and sweat ’’?’ 1 
‘Why, Master, do you say this?’ asked Lew Bei. 

‘Kung Ming often compares himself to Kwau Chung ancl Ycrk 
Yee ,’ 8 said Sze Ma Pay, ‘His ability cannot be measured.’ 

‘Why are there so many worthy men in this neighbourhood?’ 
as ke d Lew Bei. 

'Once an eminent astronomer learned in the science', replied Sze 
Ma Fay, 'observed that as a group of brilliant stars assembled above 
this part of the earth, this neighbourhood was destined to be the 
home of the worthies.’ 

3 Spoken by Mr. Winston Churchill on ijth May 1940. I must beg pardon for 
this anachi onism. But it. niay bp remarked that, curiously enough, this is almost 
an exact translation of the original, and that there is Much in common between 
the rwo cases, the one called to build an empire, the other to save one, 

8 See ante, p, 226, note z. 
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During this conversation, it happened that one of Lew Bci’s two 
sworn brothers , 1 Kwan Yun Cheong , 2 a general of the highest re- 
pute and a man of many virtues, was standing by. He observed: ‘I 
have heard that Kwan Chung and York Yee were both great states- 
men of the Spring and Autumn period, whose merits were as immense 
as the universe, Kung Ming compares himself to these two men. Is 
not this rather too much?’ 

‘In my opinion’, said Sze Ma Fay, ‘not only he is equal to them, 
bur I would compare another two men to him.’ 

‘Who are these two men?’ asked Kwan Yun Cheong. 

‘He is equal’, replied Sze Ma Fay, ‘to Jenk Tze Yar, whose genius 
was responsible for the foundation of the Chow dynasty that lasted 
eight hundred years, and to Chang Tze Fong, whose genius con- 
tributed to the foundation of the Han dynasty that prospered for 
four hundred years.’ 

Everybody present listened to this with amazement. Sze Ma Fay 
then took leave of Lew Bet, who tried to detain him but in vain. 
When he was out in the street, he looked up to the sky, laughing 
loudly, and said: ‘The Sleeping Dragon, although he has found the 
right master, has not lived in the right time. It is a great pity!’ 

Having uttered these words, he walked away quite unconcerned. 
Lew Bei observed.: ‘A true hermit and worthy!’ 

Next day Lew Bei and his two sworn brothers started on their 
journey to call on Kung Ming. On their way they saw at some dis- 
tance a few farmers digging and singing: 

Blue sky is like a round-shaped cover; 

Flat earth is like a vast chess-board. 

As black from white men always differ. 

They fight for fame of vulgar sort. 

The winner is content and happy; 

The loser’s lot is sad and rough. 

Wise is the man of Nan Yang Valley, 

Who sleeps head-up and ne’er enough. 

Profoundly impressed by the philosophic wording of the song with 

1 ‘Sworn brothers’ are persons who are not brothers by blood but swear to be 
brethren for life. In their words, 'they wish not to be born, but to die, on die 
same day of the same month of the same year’. 

3 He was celebrated patticulaily for heroism, loyalty, magnanimity, and righteous- 
ness, and is now generally known as Kwan Gung, ‘Gung’ being a term of venera- 
tion. His personality, largely through the influence of this historical romance, 
makes a special appeal "to the masses, who worship him not merely as a hero but 
as a god, considering him also as the symbol of brotherhood. Temples built 
in his honour are found in most parts of China. 
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all its delicate and shrewd allusions, Lew Bei pulled up his horse, and 
asked the farmers who had composed it, They replied that it had 
been composed by Master The Sleeping Dragon. Lew Bei then asked 
where Master Sleeping Dragon lived, and was told that he lived in 
a cottage on a small mount known as The Sleeping Dragon, not far 
away. After thanking them, Lew Bei’s party continued their jour- 
ney. At last, they arrived at the gate of the cottage indicated. They 
dismounted, and knocked at the gate. A boy appeared. 

‘Will you announce’, said Lew Bei to the boy, ‘that Lieutenant 
General of Han, Marquis of Yu Ching, Prefect of Yu Chou, Royal 
Uncle Lew Bei, has come to call on your master?’ 

‘I cannot remember ail these titles,’ said the boy looking rather 
puzzled. 

‘In that: case’, said Lew Bei, 'you simply say that Lew Bei has 
come.’ 

‘Master was out this morning,’ answered the boy. 

‘Where has he gone?’ asked Lew Bei, .somewhat disappointed. 

‘I cannot tell,’ answered the boy laconically. 

‘When will he be back?’ asked Lew Bei again. 

‘It may be three or four days, or it may be weeks,’ answered the 
boy. 

Lew Bei was bewildered. Chang Fei , 1 his youngest sworn brother, 
who was also a general of the highest repute and courage but a man 
of impetuous temper, said: ‘Since he cannot be seen, we had better 
go home.' 

‘Wait a moment,’ said Lew Bei, suspecting Chang Fei’s impa- 
tience. 

‘Let us go home now, 1 said the other younger brother, Kwan Yun 
Cheong. ‘We may afterwards send someone from our Headquarters 
to find out things for us, and then we shall be able to decide what 
to do,’ 

Lew Bei, seeing that this was a reasonable course to take, finally 
said to the boy: ‘When your master returns, please inform him that 
Lew Bei has called.’ 

The party then started to return to their Headquarters. After 
proceeding some distance, Lew Bei pulled up his horse and looked 
back, The beautiful natural scenery of the hill, where he had just 
been, drew from him immeasurable admiration. While he was in- 

1 He was originally a wine seller and butcher by profession, possessing a physical 

strength that ‘could defy to, 000 persons'. Exceptionally brave, loyal, frank, 

impatient, and outspoken, lie could not stand what he himself believed to be 

pretence or pretext; bur lie was very deferential to his sworn elder brother. 

Throughout this historical romance, he is a well-drawn character. 
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dulging in this contemplation of nature, a man of hermit counten- 
ance emerged from a by-path. ‘He must be Master The Sleeping 
Dragon,' muttered Lew Bei to himself. He therefore dismounted and 
bowed respectfully to the man, saying: ‘May I take it that you are 
Master The Sleeping Dragon?’ 

‘Who are you, General?’ asked the man. 

‘I am Lew Bei,’ replied Lew Bci. 

T am not Kung Ming, but a friend ol his,’ said the man. ‘My 
name is Chuoo Jou Ping.’ 

‘I have for a long time heard of your eminent name,’ said Lew 
Bei. 'As Fortune has enabled me to meet you here, will you sit down 
for a moment, so that I may benefit by your instruction?' 

The two men then sat face to face on a stone in the forest, while 
Kvvan and Chang stood by. 

‘General, may I ask what you want to sec Kung Ming for?’ said 
Chuoo Jou Ping. 

‘As the country is now in a state of commotion,’ replied Lew Bei, 
‘I desire to secure Kung Ming’s help in restoring it to peace and 
order.’ 

'Sir,' said Chuoo Jou Ping, smiling, ‘though your intention to 
substitute order for disorder is good and praiseworthy, you must not 
forget that since the dawn of history, order and disorder are never 
permanent factors of life. When Han supplanted the Chin dynasty, 
it was a change from disorder to order. After two hundred years of 
peace and tranquillity, there came the short period of usurpation by 
Wang Mang. That was a change from order to disorder. After that, 
came the Restoration. That was a change from, disorder to order. 
Since then, the people have enjoyed peace and prosperity for two 
hundred years. Therclorc war commences again. It is time for order 
to relapse into disorder. This is fate and cannot be averted by human 
agency. Even though you may succeed in persuading Kung Ming to 
take up the task of restoring the Empire to order, I do not think he 
will succeed. It will be only a waste of energy. Have you not heard 
of the saying: 

He who conforms to Nature's law is happy; 

He who does not do so will soon be sorry?’ 

‘Sir, what you have said is certainly philosophy of the highest 
order,’ replied Lew Bei. ‘But as I am a descendant of the Han family, 
who has the imperative duty to save the Han dynasty, how can I 
evade dais duty by resigning myself to fate?’ 

‘I am only a plain man of the wilderness, quite unfit to participate 
in the discussion of world affairs,’ said Chuoo Jou Ping, ‘It was only 
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because you did me the honour of asking me of my opinion that I 
ventured ro express it.’ 

'I appreciate, Sir, your instruction,’ said Lew Bci. ‘Do you know 
where Rung Ming has gone?’ 

‘I also want to see him,’ replied Chuoo Jou Ping. ‘But I do not 
know where lie is.’ 

‘May I ask you to give us the pleasure of your company at our 
humble quarters?’ asked Lew Bci. 

‘Thank you,’ replied Chuoo Jou Ping. ‘I love idleness, having no 
desire for worldly honour Cor ages. Good-bye.’ After saying this, he 
bowed deeply to Lew Bei, and walked away. 

Lew Bei and his two sworn brothers resumed their journey for home. 

‘We have not found Kung Ming’, observed Chang Fei, ‘but met 
that wretched scholar, wasting a lot of time!’ 

‘His words are those of a learned hermit,’ said Lew Bei in answer 
to Chang Fei’s observation. 

A few days afterwards reports were received by Lew Bei that 
Master The Sleeping Dragon had returned. He therefore ordered 
horses to be ready for a second journey. 

T think Kung Ming is only a country clown,’ said Chang Fei. 
‘Why should you, my Elder Brother, go personally? We can send 
someone to fetch him here.’ 

‘Have you not read Mencius’, said Lew Bei, ‘who says: “if you 
desire to see a man of great merit and do not do so in the proper way, 
it is like asking someone to come in and bolting the door at the same 
time’’? 1 Kung Ming is a genius of world-renown. How can you 
summon him?’ Having said this, he mounted on his horse, and pro- 
ceeded in his second attempt to find Kung Ming. His sworn brothers, 
Kwan and Chang, followed him. The weather of the year was just 
at its worst. A northerly wind was blowing violently. Snow was 
falling heavily. It was piercing cold. 

‘In beastly weather like this’, said Chang Fei, ‘even military cam- 
paigns have to be suspended. Why should we come such a long way 
in order to see a man of no consequence? I think we had better return to 
our Headquarters to take shelter from these shattering wind and 
snow.’ 

‘On the contrary’, said Lew Bei, ‘I just want Kung Ming to know 
that I am truly in earnest to make his acquaintance. If you, my 
younger brother, fear the weather, you may go back first/ 

‘I do not fear even death,’ replied Chang Fei. ‘How can I fear the 
weather? What I fear is that you, my Elder Brother, may tire yourself 
out for nothing/ 

1 Mencius, Bk. V, Pc, II, Ch. 7, See. 8, 
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‘Then be quiet: and iollovv me,’ said Lew Bei sharply. 

When they were not far from the cottage to which they were pro- 
ceeding, the singing of a song was heard coming from a tavern by 
the roadside. As soon as the song ended, another began. Both were 
poetically phrased, displaying profound scholarship and penetrating 
knowledge ol current events. When the second song terminated, two 
men were heard laughing loudly, while clapping their hands. Lew 
Bei, wondering, murmured to himself: ‘Is The Sleeping Dragon 
here?’ He therefore dismounted, and went into the tavern, He saw 
two men sitting face to lace at a table with cups in hand. One of 
them had a white face with a long beard, while the other had classical 
features, looking like a venerable ancient. Lew Bei bowed to them 
and said: ‘Which ol you, Sirs, is Master The Sleeping Dragon?’ 

‘Who are you, Sir?’ replied the man with a long beard. ‘What do 
you want in asking for The Sleeping Dragon?' 

‘I am Lew Bei,’ replied Lew Bei, ‘I look for Master The Sleeping 
Dragon in order to secure his services for restoring peace and order 
to the country.’ 

‘Neither of us is The Sleeping Dragon,' said the man with a long 
beard. ‘We are only his friends. My name is Shih Kwong Yuen, 
and that of my friend yonder is Meng Gung Va.’ 

‘I have heard a great deal about you, Sirs,’ said Lew Bei, delighted, 
‘What a chance it is to me to see you here! There are two spare 
horses outside. May I ask you to go with me to see The Sleeping 
Dragon and have a talk together?’ 

‘We both are vagabonds of the mountain and the forest, quite 
ignorant of high politics,' replied the man with a long beard. ‘Pray, 
don’t waste your time on us. You had better go yourself.’ 

Lew Bei, seeing that he could do nothing further, took leave ol 
them, and resumed his journey towards The Sleeping Dragon Mount, 
When he arrived with his party at the gate of the cottage, he asked 
the boy whether his master was in. 

‘He is reading in his study,’ replied the boy. 

Lew Bei was evidently pleased. He followed the boy into the cot- 
tage. When he reached the middle gate, his eyes caught sight of the 
following couplet written on it: 

Simplicity brightens the aim; 

Composure attains what's afar . 1 

1 This means, as I would interpret it, that a simple life unencumbered with desires 
is conducive to cleat and pure thinking essential to a noble aim, while a mental 
equilibrium undisturbed by passions is necessary for the achievement of what is 
great or profound. 
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While he was meditating on the philosophy of these words, he 
suddenly heard someone composing a poem orally. He stood by the 
gate listening, and saw a young man with his hands round a small 
store, singing as follows: 

The phoenix flies a thousand feet above. 

It cannot rest but on the highest tree. 

The scholar who may shelter in a cove 
Would serve no man who shall not master be. 

I till my fields and love my cottage humble, 

To pride my harp and books without a grumble. 

He took care not to disturb him; but as soon as the singing had 
ceased, he went up and bowed to him respectfully, saying: ‘Master, 
I have heard of your illustrious name through many channels, but 
never had the opportunity of making your acquaintance. Recently, 
thanks to the introduction of Mr. Yuen Chili, Thave been here once 
to pay you my respects; but you were not in. To-day I call again 
specially, in spite of the weather. How fortunate I am to be able 
to sec you now!' 

The young man hurriedly returned his bow, saying; ‘General, are 
you Lew Bei? You want to see my brother, I believe. 1 

'You too, Sir, are not Master The Sleeping Dragon?’ exclaimed 
Lew Bei, bewildered and surprised. 

1 am his younger brother,’ replied the young man. 

‘Is Master The Sleeping Dragon in?’ asked Lew Bei. 

'He went away with some friends on a pleasure trip,’ answered the 
young man courteously. 

‘I am truly out of luck!’ said Lew Bei. ‘Twice I have been unable 
to see a great worthy.' ' 

‘Please stay for a cup of tea,’ said the young man apologetically. 

‘As the man we want to see is not here,’ interposed Chang Fei, 
looking impatient, ‘let us go.’ 

‘I understand that your brother, Master The Sleeping Dragon, is 
well versed in military science,’ said Lew Bei to the young man, 
ignoring the remark of Chang Fei. ‘May I hear something of this 
from you?’ 

‘I know nothing about it,' answered the young man. 

‘What is the good of asking him?’ interposed again Chang Fei, 
looking more impatient. ‘It is blowing and snowing hard. We had 
better return to our Headquarters at once,' 

Lew Bei reprimanded Chang Fei for talking in this manner. He 
then asked Rung Ming's brother for pen, ink, and paper to write a 
letter to be left for Rung Ming. It was worded as lollows: 
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‘ Having heard of your illustrious name with profound admira- 
tion, I have called on you twice. But not being favoured by For- 
tune, I found you were away on both occasions. As a descendant of 
the Imperial Family of Flan, witnessing the Han dynasty crumbling 
to pieces, while law and order are trampled down, with rebels and 
traitors springing up in the four corners of the Empire, I am truly 
heart-broken. Alas! though I have the ambition to save the Em- 
pire, I have not the ability to do so. I therefore earnestly beg you, 
Sir, will, for the sake of benevolence and righteousness, and in 
the interest of the people and country, generously allow' your 
talents to be available, like the great Lu Vang of Chow and 
the great Tze Fong of Han. The Empire will be deeply in- 
debted to you.’ 

Lew Bci handed the letter to Kung Ming’s brother, and took leave 
of him, Just on the point of departure, Lew' Bei saw the boy waving 
his hand outside the fence and shouting: ‘Old Master is back.’ Lew 
Bei naturally thought that Kung Ming was coming home. He eagerly 
looked afar. A man warmly clad, riding on a colt and followed by a 
boy carrying a gourd of wine, was seen. He was crossing a small 
bridge, covered with snow, while he was orally composing a poem 
on the spot, as follows: 

One night there blew a bitter northern gale; 

Thick purple cloud veiled thousand miles of space; 

Then everywhere snow flakes rained down like hail; 

As if the world had wholly changed its face. 

I turned my eyes up to the angry sky, 

Believing there must be a dragons’ fight 1 

What looked like dragons’ scales flew low and high. 

They soon were seen all over left and right. 

Just riding on a colt across a bridge, 

I wailed the thin plum blossoms by its edge. 

Much struck by the poetic diction of the poem and the veiled 
meanings it graphically conveyed, as regards both the prevailing 
conditions of che country and the detached attitude of the saintly- 
minded man towards all that are worldly, Lew Bei exclaimed to 
himself delightfully: ‘Fie must be The Sleeping Dragon!’ He at 
once dismounted, and made a deep bow to the man, saying: ‘Master, 

1 The dragon is a fabulous animal, cettain types of which are, according to Chinese 
popular mythology of uncertain origin, capable of causing convulsions in the sky. 
Here, the verse refers metaphorically to political convulsions in the country, that 
is, civil war, 
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this weather must be rather trying for you. I have been waiting here 
for some time,’ 

The man, somewhat surprised, immediately alighted from his colt 
to return Lew Bei’s courtesy, while Kung Ming’s younger brother, 
who was standing behind, said; ‘He is not my eider brother, The 
Sleeping Dragon, but his father-in-law, Mr. Huang Chunk Yen,' 

‘The poem jnsr composed by you orally on the spot is exquisite,' 
said Kcw Bei to the man, politely, suppressing any display of dis- 
appointment. 

‘Once in my son-in-law’s house’, replied Huang Chunk Yen, ‘I 
heard several poems orally composed. But I remember only this 
one. As, on crossing the bridge a little while ago, I saw the plum, 
blossoms nearby were falling down, I was touched, and therefore 
repeated the poem, I never thought that it would be overheard by 
you.’ 

‘Have you, Sir, seen your son-in-law?’ asked Lew Bei. 

‘I have just come to see him,’ replied Huang Chunk Yen. 

Lew Bei, seeing that it was no good to remain any longer, took 
leave of Huang Chunk Yen, and proceeded homeward, rather down- 
hearted — a situation which was reflected in the following poem: 

A snow storm bars no visit to the wise. 

Fruitless tries to woeful thoughts give rise. 

Frozen streams and slippy rocks make tortures 
For the lengthy trip and chilly horses. 

Ahead pear blossoms fly in ceaseless gust. 

My face is daubed with scattered willow dust, 

Resting my whip to look behind, I’ve found 
A heap of silver 1 2 on the Dragon Mount. 

A few days afterwards Lew Bei again wanted to call on Kung Ming, 
hoping that his third attempt might be more successful. 

‘Elder Brother,’ said Kwan Yun Cheong, ‘you have called on him 
personally twice. The courtesy extended to him is already excessive. 

I think Kung Ming has only an empty name but no real merit, and 
therefore had not the courage to meet you. Why do you, Elder 
Brother, have so much confidence in him, which after all may be mis- 
placed?’ 

‘No, no,’ replied Lew Bei, ‘formerly the Duke of Chi s had to wait 
on a simple man of Tung Kwok five times before he could see him. 

1 This means the know, of course. 

2 This Was the Duke whose political achievements Mencius was asked by King 

Suen of Chi to relate (see ante, p. 138), and who had as Prime Minister the famous 

Kwan Chung (see ante, pp. 124, 128, and 209). 
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Naturally, in order to see a great worthy, I must be even more 

humble.' 

‘Elder Brother is mistaken,’ interposed Chang Fei, unable to con- 
trol his temper any longer. 'How can this country clown be a great 
worthy? This time Elder Brother need not go. I will go alone to 
fetch him. If he does not come, 1 will put a rope round him to bring 
him here.’ 

Lew Bei severely reprimanded Chang Fei for his rudeness, saying: 
'Have you not heard of the story of how the sage King Wen ol Chow 
waited on Jcnk Tze Yar? 1 Even King Wen had to show such humility 
to a worthy, why are you so lacking in civility? This time you need 
not go, I will go with Yun Cheong.' 

'Since two Elder Brothers go,’ said Chang Fei submissively, ‘how 
can your humble younger brother remain behind?’ 

‘If you go with us’, said Lew Bci gravely, ‘you must be polite.' 

To this Chang Fei assented with evident resignation. 

They were then again on horseback, followed by a few attendants, 
proceeding to make a third journey to call on Kung Ming. When 
they were about half a mile from his cottage, Lew Bei dismounted 
and began to walk, To his agreeable surprise, he ran across the 
younger brother of Kung Ming. He immediately bowed to him, 
asking: ‘Is your Honoured brother at home?’ 

'He returned just last evening,’ replied Kung Ming’s brother 
curtly. ‘General, you can see him to-day.’ Having said this, he 
walked away without more ado. 

'That fellow has no manners,’ observed Chang Fei, looking an- 
noyed. 'Surely, he might accompany us to the cottage. Why should 
he walk away like this?’ 

'Every man has his own business,’ said Lew Bei, depreciating the 
remark made by Chang Fei. ‘It is unreasonable to expect others 
always to oblige us.’ 

At last, the three men with their attendants arrived at the cottage. 
Lew Bei knocked at the gate, and on seeing tire boy said to him very 
politely: 'May I trouble you, boy of the Saint, to announce that 
Lew Bei has come to pay respects to the Master?’ 

‘Although Master is in to-day, he is taking a nap in the Grass 
Hall,’ answered the boy, quite unmoved. 

‘Since that is tire case’, said Lew Bei, ‘please wait and make the 
announcement later.’ At the same time he told his sworn brothers, 

1 That is Lu Vang, the famous statesman who helped King Wen ultimately to 

found the Chow dynasty, and is the same person mentioned by Lew Bci in his letter 

to Kung Ming (see ante, p. 236) and compared by Sze Ma. Fay 'to Kung Ming 

(see ante, p. 230). 

* 
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Kwan and Chang, ro wait outside. Then he walked slowly into the 
cottage, following the boy. As he saw Kung Ming lying asleep on a 
sofa in the Grass Hall, he stood respectfully in the yard. For a long 
time Kung Ming did not wake up. As Kwan and Chang had been 
standing outside all this while without hearing anything, they went 
in. Finding that Lew Bci was still standing in the yard, Chang, 
quite angry, said to Kwan: ‘Flow conceited that fellow is! Knowing 
that Kldcr Brother has been standing in the yard, waiting to see him, 
he still sleeps soundly and won’t wake up. Let me go and set fire to 
the cottage at its back. You will see whether he will wake up or not.’ 

Kwan restrained Chang repeatedly. Lew Bei ordered them to re- 
main outside. Looking towards the Grass Hall, Lew Bci saw Kung 
Ming was making a move, as if he were to rise; but he only turned 
his face to the wall and fell asleep again. At this moment the boy 
seemingly wanted to make the announcement; but Lew Bei stopped 
him, and waited for another hour in the same manner as he had 
been doing. Ac last, Kung Ming woke up; but, before lie rose from 
the sofa, uttered the lollowing lines there and then composed: 

The Greatest Dream 1 who could know in advance? 

Of life predestined I discern the chance: s 

A Spring nap in my Grass Hall 3 gives content ; 1 

The sun outside the window slowly went. 

Having orally composed rhis poem, he turned round and asked 
the boy; ‘Has any worldly guest been here?’ 

1 This means life. It is a familiar saying of the Chinese that life is like a dream — 
a view which is largely derived from Taoist philosophy. 

2 The 'chance of life' is reflected in the next two veises. 

3 The hall where the hermit ‘Sleeping Dragon’ had his habirual nap. ‘Grass’ means 
rustic, that is, humble. 

4 This verse together with the next means, as I would interpret them, that, in the 
saintly eyes of the hermit, the truly wise man seeks from life no more than 
being able to have a tranquil and regular repose and all that it implies; for life, 
however spectacular it may be, slips away slowly but surely like the sunshine out- 
side the window. 

The Chinese hermit, it may be mentioned, is not necessarily a man who lives 
in solitude, but one who sees life either like a dream or ‘but a walking shadow, 
a poor player that struts and frets his hour upon the stage’ (Shakespeare: Macbeth, 
Act V, Sc. V, Ls. 24-5) and consequently disdains to 'fight for fame of vulgar ’ 
sort’ (see ante, p. 230) finding his happiness in passing his time by the stream or 
under the woods, or in listening to the songs of birds or the music of running 
brooks, or in watering his plants or trimming his dowers, or in keeping 'appoint- 
ment with a wild duck’ (words of a well-known modem English statesman) or 
sparrows, or in living up to the spirit of the following verses: (see ante, p. 235). 

'I till my fields and love my cottage humble 
To pride my harp and books without a grumble,’ 
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‘Royal Uncle Lew is here,’ answered the boy. ‘He has been here 
some time.’ 

Kung Ming then rose from the sofa, saying: ‘Why didn’t you 
announce this before? I am going to get dressed.’ Alter saying this, 
he went into his room, and remained there quite some time. At last, 
he came out in his hermit attire. His extraordinary figure made a 
deep impression on Lew Bei. He was eight loot high, his face looked 
like jade, and his whole appearance resembled rhat of a saint. 

Lew Bei made a respectful bow to him, saying: ‘Master, I am a 
descendant of the Imperial Family ol Han, but a very ignorant man. 
Your illustrious name has long been sounding like thunder in my 
ears. I have been here twice to pay you my respects in person; but as 
you were out, I lei t a note behind. May I ask whether you have 
read it?’ 

‘I am a simple man of the wilderness of Nan Yang, to whom love 
of idleness has become a second nature,’ replied Kung Ming. ‘The 
honour that you, General, have kindly done me by your repeated 
visits makes me feel quite ashamed ol myself.’ 

When tea had been served and they began to talk, Kung Ming 
said: ‘The letter I read last night shows that you, Gencial, have your 
heart with the country and the people. But, unfortunately, I am in- 
experienced and incompetent, wholly undeserving the honour you 
do me.' 

‘But the words of Sze Ma Fay and Yuen Chili 1 about you are 
still ringing in my ears,-’ replied Lew Bei. ‘I sincerely hope you, 
Master, will not reject me, in spite of my unworthiness and ignor- 
ance, bur will favour ine with your enlightening instruction.’ 

‘Sze Ma Fay and Yuen Chih ate the wisest men of the world,' 
rejoined Kung Ming. ‘I am only a simple peasant. Flow dare I dis- 
cuss high politics? They have wrongly overestimated me in their 
recommendation. Why do you, General, throw away a jade for a 
stone?’ 

‘For a great genius like you, Master, having the ability to save 
the world from disaster’, said Lew Bei, ‘how is it possible to pass 
the whole life idly in the forest or by the stream? I earnestly beg 
you will, for the sake of mankind, favour me with your advice . 1 

‘General, let me hear your intention and ambition,’ said Kung 
Ming, laughing. 

Lew Bei, drawing himself near Kung Ming, said: 'The Han dynasty 
is crumbling, while traitors are usurping its powers. Though it may 
be presumptuous on my part to say so, I desire to restore justice and 

1 The reader may be reminded that these two persons are Water Minor and Chu 

Shu. 
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A geographical sketch of the principal places referred to in 
Fragments from the 'Three Kingdoms’ 
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righteousness to the Empire. But as my ability is limited, I have so 
far accomplished very little. It is only you, Master, who can save 
the situation. Pray, help!’ 

Kune Ming alanccd at Lew Bei with a thoughtful eye and then 
said: 

‘Since Tung Chcrk set the ill precedent in his abortive attempt 
aL rebellion and usurpation, men ol power or ability have risen 
everywhere with wild ambition. Tso Chau’s power was not equal 
to that oi Yuen Shao, bur succeeded in eliminating him. This shows 
that success was due not entirely to destiny but also to the proper 
handling of men and affairs. Now, Tso Chau has under him an 
army over a million strong, and, moreover, has the immense ad- 
vantage oi acting, by way of usurpation, in the name of the Em- 
peror. This means that you cannot com cud with him directly 
and immediately with any hope of success. Then there is the other 
powerful man Sun Chuan, who has, lor three generations, been in 
possession ol Kiting Tung . 1 This place is impregnable, and its 
natural advantage is further strengthened by the fact that its 
people are firmly attached to its ruler. Therefore, it is a place 
which you may only utilize lor aiding you in your enterprise, but 
which you cannot attempt to seize with any chance ol success. 
Chino Chow , 2 however, has, on its north, the river Han, on its 
south, the South Sea, on its east, the border of I Yu Kwci and, on 
its west, the road leading to Bar Shuk. 3 This is the place on which 
one should keep one’s eyes, and of which one should make use 
as the starring point for expansion. This means not that the place 
cannot be held by its present occupant, but that it is destined for 
you. Have you, General, the intention ol raking it? 

'There is another place, that is, Yih Chow 1 on which one should 
also fix one’s eyes. It is a most strategic place with vast tracts ol 
fertile soil still uncultivated. It is like a kingdom in paradise. 
Thanks to it, the glorious founder of Han succeeded in his im- 
perial enterprise. Its present ruler, Lew Chang, is a weak-minded 
and indolent person. Though the place is rich in natural resources, 
he does not know how to develop them for the benefit of the 
people, whom he has in fact neglected. Consequently, all a ble men 
with ambition are yearning for a worthier master. Now, General, 
you have these qualities: You are a direct descendant of the Han 
Imperial Family; your fame for benevolence, righteousness, and 

1 Land east of the Yangtze River. See Dictionary of Phrases. 
s Somewhere between Hankow and Ichang. 

3 Szechuen, with its adjacent territory. 

4 Specimen in present days. 
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sincerity is world-wide; you are earnestly enlisting the services of 
all brave men ol the land, and would seek a worthy man as a 
thirsty person would seek water. You are therefore just the man 
whom able men with high ambition would desire gladly to serve. 

‘When you have secured Ching Chow and Yth Chow, you should, 
while strengthening all their strategic points, befriend the vatious 
tribes in the west, cultivate the sympathy of the people in the 
south, form an entente with Sun Chttan, without, and improve your 
own administration, within. When all these are done, wait for 
changes in the general situation. As soon as the opportunity arrives, 
il you dispatch from Ching Chow a general of the highest grade \\ ith 
an army to descend on Yuen Loh, 1 while you yourself head an army 
item Yih Chow to swoop down on Chin-Churn, 2 you will be wel- 
comed with open arms by all the people you may encounter. Thus 
great things may be achieved and the Iian dynasty restored.’ 

At the end of the speech, Kung Ming ordered his boy to fetch a 
nap and have it hung on the wall, Pointing to the map, he said to 
.cw Bei: 'This map shows the fifty- lour districts of Si-Cbnen . 3 
General, in your attempt to found an empire, though, in the north, 
Tso Chau has the advantages ol time aflordcj by Heaven, and, in 
he south, Sun Chuan has the advantages derived from die Earth, 
r ou have the advantages of co-operation due to the harmony ol Men. * 
To conclude, you should, first of all take Ching Chow as the starting 
)Otnt, and then take Si-Chuen as the stronghold, thus establishing 
r onrself as a power equal to either ol the other two. It is then and 
inly then that you will be able to have the chance ol conquering 
he central part of the. Empire.’ 

This illuminating speech was to Lew Bei like a revelation. Ex- 
cedingly delighted, he withdrew himself a few steps aside, and, 
vith hands clasped together, made a special sign ol respect to Kuug 
ding, expressing his appreciation and gratitude in these words: 
Master, your most instructive speech has so enlightened me that 
feel as if I were able to see the sky with all the cloud and mist 
wept away. I am most grateful to you.’ c 

Loyang and its adjacent places. 

1 Kansu and Shensi in present days. 

1 West ol Szechuan. 

■ Here Kung Ming was quoting Mencius; see chapter on Philosophy, Sayings of 
Mencius on Politics, No. 4, 

1 Compare this to the remark made by Goethe after reading Shakespeare: 'And 
■when I had reached the end of the first play, I stood like one who, blind from 
birth, finds himself suddenly blest with sight by a beneficent Providence, 1 ; 
Criticisms , Reflections, anil Maxims of Goethe , p. 42. Trans, by W. B. Ronnfcldt. 
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What Kung Ming said on that occasion showed that even before 
he quitted his cottage to join Lew Lei in the task of empire -making, 
he had well known that the empire was destined to be divided into 
three kingdoms. A truly great man of all ages! 1 2 3 

After thanking Kung Ming, Lew Bei continued: ‘Though my 
reputation is insignificant and my virtue scanty, I hope you, Master, 
will not reject me for chat, but will help me in my task. 1 will follow 
all your instructions laithlully and with the highest respect.’ 

To this Kung Ming replied: ‘I have so long enjoyed the pleasure 
of the plough that I have lost all interest in worldly affairs.’ 

‘Master’, said Lew Bei with great emotion and humility, ‘if you 
do not oiler your services, what will be the lot of the people?’ “ 
Deeply moved by Lev/ Bei’s appeal and absolutely convinced of his 
sincerity and earnestness, Kung Ming said: 'General, I am willing 
to offer my life 3 to you and the. country, and will serve you with all 
my heart.' 

Lew Bei feeling grateful at once sent for his two sworn brothers 
to pay their respects to Kung Ming. The latter asked all of them to 
spend the nighc with him in the cottage. Next clay his younger 
brother returned, to whom be addressed these words: 'I am indebted 
to His Imperial Highness Lew for the honour he has done me in 
having called on me three times. It is my imperative duty to give up 
my rustic, existence and offer my services to him, Continue your 
farming life here, my brother, and do nor neglect the fields. When 
I have accomplished my task, I will retire and spend my remaining 
days here with you.’ 

As every tale must end, so must this, but it is only a fragment of 
a long story. 

1 These words ate the comment of the author of the 'Three Kingdoms’, but they 
are also an historical fact. No Chinese statesman has caught die imagination of the 
people so vividly as Kung Ming, The story of ‘Three Calls on Kung Ming’ or 
Three Visits to the Cottage’ is known to everybody in China, and is a very 
popular play for the stage. 

2 This phrase has since become historic and immortal. It is the last word that pre- 
vailed upon Kung Ming. It is now a well-known classical allusion, employed as 
a supreme appeal to an eminent man for the offer of his services to the public. 

3 And he eventually did, so that one can readily understand why he hesitated so 
much in giving up his hermit life for the position of the Prime Minister of an 
empire in the making, or rather to be built. 
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Having included Literature in this volume, to leave out Art would 
be treating her like Cinderella. As factors of civilization and culture 
of a nation, Art and Literature are sisters. Art is of course the elder, 
The first cave dweller who made his shelter, the first man of die 
Stone Age who made his tools, nay, even Eve, when she covered her 
body for the first time, must have invoked the genius of Art that 
lurks in the instinct of man. Literature, however, was born, only 
when civilization reached a stage that mere gestures and noises were 
felt no longer adequate to convey inner and finer sentiments. 

Beauty is so essential to Arc and Literature that to say a thing is 
artistic or a composition is literary is equivalent to saying that it is 
beautiful. However, the Chinese have a saying: 'The beautiful have 
in most cases a life thac is thin (i.e,, sad)’, and it is an English pro- 
verb that ‘There is no rose without a thorn’. It is perhaps for this 
reason that Art and Literature have both suffered a fate, from which, 
if Mercy had been more vigilant, they might have been spared. 
There can be no greater injury done to Art and Literature than the 
expressions ‘the art of war’ and 'war literature’, as if killing and des- 
truction could ever be associated with the fair names of Att and 
Literature. If this abuse were to continue, might wc not one day 
hear spoken ‘the art of murder’, ‘the art of suicide’, and the like, 
or hear called an ‘aggression’ pact or a death sentence, literature? In 
the name of all that is beautiful, may there be mercy on these two 
innocent creatures! Robert Louis Stevenson, though he has invented 
a ‘suicide club’ in bis New Arabian Nights, has not yet dared to call 
the practice of its members an ‘art’. Only De Quincey has ventured 
to use the expression ‘Murder as a Fine Art'. But were he alive to 
think it over, might he not experience tire same consternation as when 
he saw a Malay swallowing a quantity of his precious drug ‘enough 
to kill half-dozen dragoons, together with his horses?’ 1 

Art is never destructive; science may be. It is Art that has created 
the world; it is Science that has been employed to destroy it. Art 
not only stands for beauty, but also speaks for intelligence, kindness, 
and peace. No one who genuinely loves art, like one who is able to 
see in ‘a primrose by a river brim’ something more than ‘a yellow 
1 Confessions of An English Opium-Eater, Pt. II, 
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primrose to him ’, 1 can ever be dull, and no anise who wishes to 
paint well can, with his brush in hand, ever be cruel-minded. It was 
said of an eminent Shakespearean actor that every time he played the 
role of Richard III, he believed that he felt like that PLuilagenec 
king; because it was his business to appear like a monster. Bur an 
amsc who paints a group ol children must try to feel like their parent. 
In other words, whatever he may try to paint, he must treat his 
subject kindly and with love. Cruelty or violence can never be 
tolctated by Are or in Art. People sometimes wonder how Jane 
Austen could have written such calm literature as Pride and Prejudice 
and Sense and Sensibility in the stormy days of the Napoleonic War. 
The explanation is that her heart might have bled for those who 
suffered, but her mind, true to Art, was at peace with the whole 
world. This is how I think ol Art. 

Music in ancient China was ranked in importance as an art of 
government. ‘Li (rules ol correct conduct and good manners or pro- 
priety) regulates the mind, music harmonizes the sound, govern- 
ment maintains order, and punishment repels evils. Li, music, 
government, and punishment are the same in their ultimate object, 
and when the people are united in one harmonious whole, peace 
prevails. . . . The highest music is in harmony with the universe . 3 
. . . Music being synonymous with happiness — (the two words being 
the same) — is something that cannot be dispensed with. When a 
person is happy, his happy feelings are revealed in his voice as well 
as in his actions. As a person cannot be without happiness and hap- 
piness cannot be without external signs, such signs, unless properly 
guided, would tend to disorder. Our ancient sage kings, in order to 
prevent such disorder, invented music, so that a person giving vocal 
expression to his feelings may not overstep the proper limits and is 
so guided that such expression will elevate him to virtue and not 
lead him to vice. That is why music, when listened to by the Ruler 
and his ministers in the State Temple, creates among them a har- 
monious spirit of co-operation; when listened to by the elders and 
the young in die village, it creates among them a harmonious spirit 
of mutual regard and respect; and when listened to by parents and 
children and brothers and sisters in the family, it creates among 
them a harmonious spirit of mutual affection. Music in a word 
creates harmony of body and soul .’ 8 

It may seem strange in this twentieth century, when what is called 
music finds its place in the music-hall or the cabaret, to hear that 

1 Waulsworth: Peter Bell, Part First, I2th stanza. 

= Bool of Li, Bit, XXXVII, Title Music, No. 19. 
a Ibid., Bk. XXXIX, Title Music ; Hsun Tze, Ch. 20, Title Music, 
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music once played such a great role in history. But one must not 
forget Lhat in three thousand or more years ago there could be very 
little law and still less what is called sport in the modern sense of 
the term, that is, organized sport. Music, as it can rouse pleasant 
feelings among all classes of people, literate or illiterate, must have 
been a very useful agency in bringing diem together for relaxation 
and creating among them a communal feeling, and, as it appeals to 
the ear, the heart, and the sou i, must have been also a very powerful 
means in fostering mental discipline. Indeed, one lias only to enter a 
church in order to appreciate die importance that the ancients at- 
tached to music. No religious service is performed without some 
form of music, and hymns are always sung in chorus. Julius Caesar 
must have, had good reasons, in his observation about Cassius, for 
using the words; ‘He loves no play. ... He hears no music/ 1 

Writing (i.e.j calligraphy) ro die Chinese is an art just as painting. 
Any one who has been to China must have seen scrolls of writing, by 
eminent men ancient or modern, hanging on the walls of Chinese 
homes side by side with scrolls of painting by Chinese artists, Any 
one who is conversant with Chinese painting will agree that the 
Chinese artist who paints well can also write well. It may be said that 
no Chinese would aspire to be a good painter without first trying to 
master the brush in writing. The two are sisters to each other. We 
arc told that it was not until the Tang Dynasty (a.d. 618-906) that 
painting was considered as a distinct art from writing. Hence pictures 
of that period have no writing on chcm, and often do not even beat 
the signatures of the artists who painted them. Since then, however, 
writings are always found in pictures, painting and writing being very 
much associated together. Sometimes poems are written on die picture 
to form part and parcel of it, and those who distinguish themselves 
in the one branch of art seek fame also in the other. Of persons cele- 
brated in both, names can be readily mentioned by the score; for 
instance, Soo Tung Po, of the Sung Dynasty, Chao Mung Fu, of the 
Yuan Dynasty, and Tung Chi Chong, of the Ming Dynasty, whose 
names are familiar to European lovers of Chinese art. 

Writing and painting are equally prized by the Chinese, neither 
having a claim of superiority over the other. Indeed, there is a story 
about a man of the Tang Dynasty named Ou Yang Shun, showing 
how a man could be enraptured, by fine writing. One day be set 
out on a journey, in the course of which he saw by the roadside a 
stone engraved with the script of a famous writer of the Tsin Dynasty 
(third century A.D.), known as the Sho Ching Bei . He admired the 
writing so much that he could not go away very far without coining 
1 Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, Act I, Sc. II, Ls, 202-3, 
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demonstration. As soon as he had the jade in his hand, he walked 
near a stone pillar of the palace seemingly to obtain a better view 
of the jade. Then he loudly shouted to the King of Chin some words 
to this effect: ‘Sir, you have solemnly promised to give fifteen cities 
in exchange for this jade; but you do not seem to have any intention 
of honouring your words. 1 quite realize that I am here defenceless 
and surrounded by armed men. But if anyone should move a finger 
to harm me, I will smash the jade and my head also against this pillar, 
and you will earn the odious name of deceiver for nothing.' The 
palace guards naturally wanted to seize him; but the King was so 
alarmed by this threat, and so impressed by his courage, that he 
restrained his warriors and allowed the representative of Chao to 
retire with the jade until the document for the exchange of the cities 
was ready for execution. A few days later he was summoned to the 
palace, and, when asked to produce the jade, he calmly told the 
King that it had been sent out of Chin and was on. its way to Chao ; 
because, in his opinion, a solemn promise once broken was not likely 
to be faithfully kept again. The palace guard naturally again threat- 
ened to seize him; but the King felt that, as Chao had such a coura- 
geous man, it could not be despised. He therefore simply dismissed 
him not without, of course, great disappointment. Hence we have 
the allusion 'Kwei Chao', meaning the safe return of a thing hot- 
rowed. This historical incident shows how a covenant between 
States Would be respected even in the time of the Warring States, when 
morality was considered to be at its lowest ebb at least according to 
the Chinese standard. The King of Chin might have harboured an in- 
tention never to give away fifteen cities for the jade; yet he felt that 
to flout cynically a covenant solemnly made would be too great an 
infamy. 

The jade ultimately fell into the hands of Chin, w'hen it succeeded 
in absorbing the Empire of Chow and ended the period of Warring 
States (221 BiC.). It was this jade that was made into the Grand Seal 
of Chin by order of the First Emperor, with the words: ‘By command 
of Heaven to reign for ever’ engraved on it. This was the first time 
in the history of China that the State jade Seal became the emblem 
of Imperial authority, and, from that time onwards until the Ming 
Dynasty, a sort of divinity attached to it, its possession being deemed 
essential to the lawful title to the throne. For this reason on the fall 
of the Chin Dynasty (207 B.c.) the deposed Emperor was required to 
hand over the Jade Seal to Han, and during the period known as the 
Five Generations (a.d. 907-959) it was the possession of the Jade Seal 
that determined the legitimacy of the claim of the Rulers. For the 
same reason, when Huang Mang temporarily usurped the throne of 
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poet of the Sung Dynasty, once paid a compliment to Wang Wei 
ol the Tang Dynasty, saying: ‘His poems contain pictures and his 
pictures contain poems.’ There is a well-known poem of the Tang 
Dynast)’, which may be rendered as: 

‘On a thousand hills no bird has ever been. 

On Len thousand roads no human trace is seen. 

By an icy stream with snow, in mstic coat, 

An old man fishes solely in a lonely boat ,’ 1 

One can see that there is a picture in that poem. Conversely one 
can, of course, see poems in pictures. In rite words ol the English 
poet, there are ‘tongues in trees, books in the running brooks ’. 2 

That the Chinese as a people are great lovers of jade is too well 
known to require affirmation. I myself have seen a man wearing 
more than half a dozen odd pieces round his waist, and he docs not 
seem to experience any discomfort even when he goes to bed with 
them. One may therefore be tempted to ask what makes the Chinese 
so fond of jade. ‘Superstition’ some would utter; possibly because 
they have been Lolcl that jade has the power of driving evil spirits 
away. Such a crude explanation is no more correct than saying that 
the study of the Bible is merely to keep the devil at a distance. Jade 
is historically associated with virtue, and for that reason valued 
above other precious stones. In the philosophic work of Hsun Tze, 
whose name has been mentioned more than once, there is a dialogue 
between Confucius and a disciple about jades. The Master was 
asked whether the reason that the virtuous man valued pure jade 
more than jade-like stones was because the former was rare, while 
the latter were plentiful. To this the Master answered; ‘Certainly 
not. A virtuous man docs not lower the value of things, merely be- 
cause they arc plentiful. Jade is compared by the virtuous man to 
virtue: It is so pure and refined in nature and so rich and exquisite in 
composition that it is compared to perfect virtue. Hence the saying; 

“There may be glittering transparency in a jade-like stone, but 

it has not the purity that is in jade.” 

That is why it is said in the Book of Odes: 

“The man of virtue to the inward mind 
Like precious jade is purity refined ”.’ 3 

1 Ttthg Poems’, Standard Ed., Bk, V, p. 4. 

2 Shakespeare: As You Like It, Act II, Sc. I, L. 15. 

Hsun T^e, Ch, 30; The Ode appears in the Book of Ode* (Mow Schi), Title Kuo Feng, 

» Chin; Bk. VI, No. 3, 
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This is the true explanation of the love of jade. If the wearing of 
jade serves as a reminder of virtue, whereby evil temptations are 
kept away, it may in tints figurative sense be said to possess the 
charm of repelling evils; but tin’s is trot superstition. 

Apart from this there are well-known historical incidents that 
have brought jade into great prominence. In the time ol the Warring 
Slates (481-205 B.c.) a man named Ho ol the State Cho presented to 
the King a stone which, according ro his opinion, or rather conviction, 
contained the finest jacle. His opinion was, however, contradicted by 
the jade expet ts of the day, and, as a result ol his determined way of 
pressing his opinion, he was condemned as a madman and lost one 
leg as punishment. On the accession of the Kino's heir to the throne, 
he made his appearance again with the satire stone and with the same 
persistence. As a result, he lost his other leg. When the next licit came 
to the throne, the poor man, with bts arms round the stone, wept 
bitterly at the foot ol the Hill of Cho. The new King, being in- 
iormed of this, sent someone to see and ask him what he was dying 
ior, saying: ‘There are many like you who have lost their legs through 
puni.shmmr. Why are you alone so grieved?’ In reply he said: '1 
grieve, not because ol the cruel punishment that has been inflicted 

on me, but because ol the fact that the finest jade has been taken to 

be a common stone and an honest man condemned as a madman.’ 
The King, on receiving the report, ordered the stone to be cut and 
discovered the finest jade ever seen, which was accordingly named 
‘Ho’s Jade’, 1 

This jade was afterwards secured by Stare Chao in about 255 fl.c, 

When this became known to the King of Chin, he offered lilteen 

cities to Chao for the exchange of the jade. As Chin was then very 
powerful, Chao did nor think it wise to reject the oiler; but it was 
a question of who would carry the jade to Chin and ensure rite per- 
formance of the bargain. The Prime Minister oi Chao recommended a 

O 

man named Lun Sheung Yu, who he said was a scholar and brave 
man. Lun Sheung Yu was accordingly commissioned as an envoy 
to Chin. On his arrival he presented the jade to the King of Chin, who 
was greatly impressed with irs beauty, and told the envoy of Chao 
that in due course he would receive the fifteen cities as promised. 
Day after day passed without any news from the King, and Lun 
Liming Yu began to suspect that Chin had no intention of performing 
its parr of the bargain. He therefore requested an audience of the 
King. When he was received in audience, he told the King that there 
were certain features of the jade which he wanted to point: out to 
His Majesty, The jade was accordingly sent for and handed to him for 
1 Him Fd T^t, Ch. 13 (Bk. IV). 
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demonstration. As soon as he had the jade in his hand, he walked 
neat a stone pillar of the palace seemingly to obtain a better view 
of the jade. Then he loudly shouted to the King of Chin some words 
to this effect: ‘Sir, you have solemnly promised to give fifteen cities 
in exchange for this jade; but you do not seem to have any intention 
ol honouring your words. 1 quite realize that I am here defenceless 
and surrounded by armed men. But if anyone should move a finger 
to harm me, I will smash the jade and my head also against this i ull.it, 
and you will earn the odious name of deceiver for nothing.' The 
palace guards naturally wanted to seize him; but die King was so 
alarmed by this threat, and so impressed by his courage, that he 
restrained his warriors and allowed the representative ol Chao to 
retire with the jade until the document for the exchange of the cities 
was ready lot execution. A few days later he was summoned to the 
palace, and, when asked to produce the jade, he calmly told the 
King that it had been sent out of Chin and was on its way to Chao ; 
because, in his opinion, a solemn promise once broken was not likely 
to be faithfully kept again. The palace guard naturally again threat- 
ened to seize him; bur die King felt that, as Chao liad such a coura- 
geous man, it could not be despised. He therefore simply dismissed 
him not witlnoi.it, of course, great disappointment. Hence we have 
the allusion 'Kwei Chao', meaning the safe return of a thing bor- 
rowed. This historical incident shows how a covenant between 
States would be respected even in the time of the Waning States, when 
morality was considered to be at its lowest ebb at least according to 
the Chinese standard. The King ol Chin might have harboured an in- 
tention never to give away fifteen cities for the jade; yet he felt that 
10 flout cynically a covenant solemnly made would be too great an 
intamy. 

The jade ultimately fell into the hands of Chin, when it succeeded 
in absorbing the Empire of Chow and ended the period of Warring 
States (221 B.C.). It was this jade that was made into the Grand Seal 
of Chin by order of the First Emperor, with the words: 'By command 
of Heaven to reign for ever’ engraved on it. This was the first time 
in the history of China that the State jade. Seal became the emblem 
of Imperial authority, and, from that time onwards until the Ming 
Dynasty, a sort of divinity attached to it, its possession being deemed 
essential to the lawful title to the throne. For this reason 011 the fail 
of the Chin Dynasty (207 b.c.) the deposed Emperor was required to 
hand over the Jade Seal to Han, and during the period known as the 
Five Generations (a.d. 907-959) was possession of the Jade Seal 
that determined the legitimacy of the claim of the Rulers. For the 
same reason, when Huang Mang temporarily usurped the throne of 
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Han (a.d. 8), and in subsequent cases of usurpation during die 
period called the Three Kingdoms (about A.D. 190-260), for instance, 
Wei in a.d. 220 and Is in in a.d. 265, the possession of the Jade Seal 
was deemed indispensable. Theatregoers in China must be familiar 
with the play called 'The Palace Breaking’. The scene marks the 
final stage ol usuiparion, where the dethroned Emperor was forced 
to surrender die Jade Seal and conless his guilt. as having been an 
unworthy Ruler. It recalls Richard II in Shakespeare, 1 where the 
deposed monarch exclaimed: ‘Here, cousin, seize the crown,’ and 
Bolingbroke replied: ‘I thougln you had been willing to resign.’ For 
the scene shows that the usurper would not seize the Jade Seal, hut 
insisted on its being handed over to him voluntarily. 

The reference to the Jade Seal as the emblem of Imperial authority 
brings me to the field of Bronzes. Lovers of Chinese an must be 
conversant with the history or legend of the Nine Tripods, which 
were no doubt the most important bronze works of ancient China. 
All traditions agree that they were cast in the reign of Yu the Great 
(2205 b.C.) from metal sent as tribute to him from the nine provinces 
of his Empire, but opinions differ as to their designs. Some say that 
they were carved with the maps, and the pictures of the products, 
of die nine provinces, others that they were carved with the images 
of the evil spirits of storm, woods, and wilderness. Anyhow, during 
the period known as the Three Generations (2205-246 B.C.) they were 
recognized as the emblem of Imperial authority. History tells us 
thac they were removed by Emperor Chung Tong of the Shaug 
Dynasty in the year 1757 b.c. to capital Sheng in Honan, and by 
Emperor Wu of the Chow Dynasty in the year 1108 b.c. to Loyang. 

As with the jade that I have mentioned, there are several interesting 
historical incidents connected with the Nine Tripods. In the year 
606 B.c, King Chong of Cho, in the prosecution of a successful 
military campaign against a turbulent State, reached Loyang. When 
he reviewed his troops near the frontier of Empire Chow, the Em- 
peror Ting, who thought it wise co keep on good terms with him, 
commissioned a special envoy to bring him a message of goodwill. 
On receiving the envoy, King Chong inquired about the sizes and 
weight of the Nine Tripods. Realizing the true meaning that under- 
lay the question, the Imperial representative replied: ‘Sir, it is virtue 
and not the Tripods that matter. When die Hsia Dynasty had virtue, 
metal in the form of tribute from various quarters -was sent to the 
Emperor, whereby the Tripods were cast, but when Emporer Chieh 
of the said Dynasty had no virtue, these Tripods passed over to the 
Shang Dynasty, where they remained for over 600 years. In turn they 
1 Act IV, Sc, I, Ls. 181 and 190. 
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passed over to the Chow Dynasty through the vice of Emperor Tsou. 
Tins shows that these Tripods, when associated with virtue, are 
weighty and immovable, even though they may he small, but, when 
associated with vice, are light and capable of being taken away, 
though they may be large. The Dynasty of Chow may temporarily be 
weak, but it rules by the dictate of Heaven. For that reason the sizes 
and weight ol the Ttipods should not be questioned.’ 1 This answer 
quieted the ambition of the King ol Cho, and the danger to the Em- 
pire of Chow was averted. However, the possession of these Tripods 
remained a source of temptation to ambitious States in those troub- 
lous days. In the year 336 B.c. Chin, which was growing more and 
more powerful among the Warring States, sent an ultimatum to the 
then Emperor of Chow lor the surrender of these Tripods. The 
Emperor, being much distressed over this, consulted his trusted 
minister Yen Shu, who said he could obtain military assistance from 
Chi, then another very powerful State. He accordingly set out for 
Chi and, on seeing the King ol Chi, said: 'Chin has treacherously 
made a demand for the Tripods from Chow. The people of Chow 
are greatly distressed over this, and feel that, if these Tripods were 
to he given up at all, they should be given to Chi rather than to 
Chin, because Chi is a great power. Now to save a State in danger is 
a virtue and to secure the Nine Tripods a handsome reward. We 
hope you will help us,’ The King of Chi, being moved by this appeal, 
intervened with an army of 50,000 men, whereby the situation was 
saved. When he afterwards made a demand for his reward, the 
Emperor of Chow consulted his resourceful minister again. The latter 
appeared very calm and said something like ‘O.K.’ to his Imperial 
master. He set out once more to Chi, and, on seeing the King, 
thanked him on behalf of the Emperor for his timely intervention. 
Thereupon the King asked when the promised reward would be 
delivered to him. In reply the envoy of Chow said that the Emperor 
was quite ready to deliver the Nine Tripods, but wished to know 
by which route Chi proposed to take delivery of them. 'Via Liang,' 
said the King. ‘But this is impossible,’ replied the envoys ‘because, 
once these Tripods are in the territory of Liang, the people of Liang 
will never let them come out again.’ 'Via C ho, then,’ rejoined the 
King. ‘This would be worse,’ replied the envoy; ‘because Cho has 
coveted them for a long time,’ ‘Then, how are these Tripods to be 
conveyed to me,’ asked tire King, To this the envoy replied; ‘When 
these Tripods were obtained by the Chow Dynasty from the Yin 
Dynasty, each of them was conveyed to Chow by 90,000 men, 

1 Jaw Chuan : History of Spring and Autumn (722-481 b.c.), Tide ‘King Cho ashed 
about the Tripods’. 
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Nine Tripods, therefore, would require 810,000 men. The task is 
simply impossible.’ 1 This is the gist ot the dialogue, and Chow was 
saved a second time. However, the latter part of the dialogue must 
not be taken too literally. The moral of the allusion to the number 
of men involved in the conveyance ol the Tripods to Chow is that, 
the misrule of Yin had so alienated the people that, when the lounder 
of the Chow Dynasty appeared as the Saviour, the people of Yin will- 
ingly transferred their allegiance to Chow; therefore it is not the mere 
acquisition of these Tripods that makes one the acknowledged ruler 
ol die Empire, but virtue and righteousness. The intervention ol 
Chi in saving the Dynasty of Chow being a matter of duty, Chi was 
not entitled to any claim for reward, and the very demand for the 
Tripods, emblem of Imperial sovereignty, would itself amount to 
usurpation. 

As Empires rose and 1 ell , so the Dynasty of Chow had its end. 
These Tripods like dre ‘Ho’s Jade’, eventually fell into the hands of 
Chin in about 255 B.c. in the reign ot Chiu Sheung. According Lo 
a legend, when these Tripods were being carried to Chin , one of them 
dropped into die Rivet Se in the province ol Anhui. Attempts were 
made to salvage ii; but, just as the lost Tripod was raised above 
water, an angry dragon darted out and bit in two die rope attached 
thereto, in consequence of which all attempts at salvage were aban- 
doned in fear of offending the spirit of the water. Since then there 
is no record of these Tripods. This legend, too, must not be taken 
too literally. It is, I believe, no more than a parabolic way of describ- 
ing the poetic end of a thing intimately bound up with the rises and 
falls of dynasties, To say simply that such a thing has been lost 
would argue a dearth of poetic diction or imagination, But it is no 
fairy tale, of which China, being a land rich in philosophy, art, and 
poetry, is sure to have many, Indeed dull must be the life of a people 
whose history does not furnish one. Still less is it superstition. To 
regard legends or tales like this as superstitions would be to ignore 
that they provide a fruitful source ot inspiration to art and poetry, 
and that tales like Aesop’s Fables and Cinderella have their per- 
manent value either in the morals they teach or in the pleasures they 
impart. 

So far as we know, there was no bronze work prior to the Shang 
Dynasty, and historians consider the period before then as China’s 
Stone Age. Even during the Shang Dynasty the Stone Age was not 
quite over. Hence -the term ‘Gin Shih’, which literally means 
‘Metal and Stone’, that is, Bronze and Stone Age, From Chow to 
Han it may be said to be the Bronze Age, which also ended with 
1 Records of Warring States, Bk. I, p, I, Ed. Szc Bu Bei Yac » 
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Han; for since then bronze was in great demand for other purposes 
than making ornaments and utensils, and at times the use of bronze 
by private individuals was even forbidden, because it was comman- 
deered by the State. 

As necessity is the mother ol invention, the scarcity ol bronze, 
coupled with the progress of material civilization, must have has- 
tened the period ol pottery and porcelain. Pottery was of course the 
forerunner of porcelain, the latter being considered the highest, 
achievement of the former, and differing from the former mainly in 
such characteristics as translucency and vitrification. Pottery must 
have appeared in China at a very early date, even before the Han 
Dynasty; but porcelain, according to the opinion of Chinese experts, 
was not invented until che Wei (a.d. 220) or even the Tsin (a.D, 265) 
Dynasty; because the word ‘Tsctn , Chinese word for porcelain, is not 
even found in the Ancient Dictionary of Words compiled in die Han 
Dynasty (206 B.c.), and it did not appear to be used until the Tsin 
Dynasty, though, from the Six Dynasties ( A.D. 266-6x8) onwards, 
it has frequently been used in literature. As to porcelain factories, 
the earliest known to history is the fast On Factory, built in Chekiang 
in the time of Tsin. Another old factory, later in date but greater in 
fame, is the one built in Kiangsi, about A.D. 583, now known as 
Kingtnhen, referred to in Longfellow's Keramos in the following lines: 

'O’er desert sands, o’er gull and bay, 

O’er Ganges and o’er Himalay 
Bird-like I fly, and flying sing, 

To flowery kingdoms of Cathay, 

And bird-like poise on balanced wing 
Above the town of Kiug-ic-tching, 

A burning town, or seeming so, — 

Three thousand furnaces that glow 
Incessantly, and fill the air 
With smoke uprising, gyre on gyre, 

And painted by the lurid glare 
Of jets and flashes of red fire,' 1 

For practical purposes we may say that pottery flourished in the 
Tang Dynasty (a.d. 618-906) and porcelain in the Sung Dynasty 
(a.D. 960-1127). There is a well-known story connected with a type 
of porcelain called 'Chat Yau‘. Just before the commencement of the 
Sung Dynasty Emperor Chou Si Chung (a.d. 949) ordered some 
porcelain to be made, and, on being asked what colour he would have, 
he wrote down these words: 'The colour of the blue sky when the 
1 Longfellow; Kfrnmos (1878), iin.es 302-13. 
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clouds disperse after rain.’ The porcelain made under this order, 
we are told, was ‘as blue as the sky, as clear as a mirror, as thin as 
paper, and as resonant as a musical stone of jade’. No specimen of 
this porcelain, unfortunately, is lei t to us, inasmuch as even in the 
Ming Dynasty there was a saying ‘a broken hit ol Chai You is worth 
a thousand pieces of gold’. 

This chapter cannot end without a word about the Chinese artist 
and Chinese art as a whole. The Chinese artist, as l have said in 
connection with painting, always tries to interpret nature rather 
than imitate it, and hopes to rise above it. He may be grand in his 
conception and is yet: patient in his execution. Nothing is too great 
or too small for him: lie may paint a river of a myriad miles and yet 
will try to be faithful even to a blade of grass that grows out of his 
brush. He aims at perfection and is yet conscious that he may fall 
short of his aims; there! ore he succeeds. He may be confident in 
himself and yet feels that there must be others who can do better 
than he himself; therefore he triumphs. He may be bold in his 
design, and yet will not go to the extreme; therefore his creation is 
in harmony with life and die universe. He is never fashionable and 
is indifferent to popularity; therefore he becomes a great master. 
His mind is at peace with the whole world; therefore what he pro- 
duces is the embodiment of harmony and affection. 

Chinese Art as a whole is not created by die bayonet, but by the 
desire of those things which make perfect beauty: peace, virtue, 
righteousness, and love, which are the corner stones of Chinese 
culture and civilization. 




Fishing in the Snow 

Painting by an unknown artist of the Five Dynasties (A D. goj-960) 
forming part of the Chinese Art Txhihition in Ionian in z 9 jj 
Property of Chinese Government 
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CHAPTER IO 


CONCLUSION 


Say not that East is East and West is West; 

For they are whole-blood brothers none the less. 
They are not twins; because the East is older, 
And it in certain ways is also wiser. 1 
May they have concord as the proverb 2 says! 
'Twill bring mankind so many happy days, 


* ‘Dans 1’histoire comme dans la poesie, dans les manifestations 
religieuses comme dans les speculations philosophiques, 1’ Orient 
est I’antec^dent de 1’Occident. Nous devons done chercher & le 
connaitre pour nous bicn connaitre nous-memes. ... A mesure 
que les connaissances sur 1' Orient se d£velopperont, on verra se 
reveler comme tin monde nouveau, une civilisation merveilleuse 
que i’antiqttit£ n’avaif pas meme soupfonnde. On sera surpris de 
voir ce qu'dtaient les anciens en comparaison de ses vieux peuples 
de 1' Orient, et on sera de plus en plus frapp6 de la yixiti de certe 
allocution d’un pretre cl'Egypte k Solon (conserve par Platon dans 
son Tim£e); "O Ath&iicns, vous n’etes que des enfants! vous ne 
connaissez rien de ce qui est plus ancien que vous; remplis de 
votre propre excellence ct de celle de votre nation, vous ignorez 
tout ce qui vous a pr6c£d6s; vous croyez que ce n'est qu’avec vous 
et avec votre ville que le monde a commence d’exister," . , , Nous 
ne craignons pas d’affirmer que l'6tude des civilisations de 1’ Orient 
est ddsormais d'une nicessitd absolue pour quiconque veut £crire 
sur les origines et la filiation des peuples; des langues, des arts, 
des religions, de la morale, de la philosophic, en un mot, sur 
1’histoire toute entire de l'humanite. Nous ne craindrons pas 
d’affirmer encore que la plus grande partie des liv res publics 
depuis la d£cottverte de rimprimerie (et ils sont nombreux), dont 
les sujets se rapportent plus ou moms ditectement it ceux qui 
sont 4numdrds ci-dessus, sont h. refaire, parce qu'iis partent tous de 
donnSes plus ou moins inexacces, de bases plus ou moins fragiles, 
de systbmes plus ou moins faux, parce qu’iis n’ont tenu aucun 
compte de ces importantes civilisations qui ont eu et out encore 
une grande influence sur le d^veloppement general de i’humanitd, 
C’est comme si tous ceux qui ont cr££ des syst&mes d’ astronomic 
avaient neglige ou d£daign£ de tenir compte des astres les plus 
R 
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rayonnants clu systeme du monde!’ — G. Pauthier; Tjs Livres Sacres 
de 1 ’ Orient; Introduction, pp. vii and ix. 

Translation: ‘In history as m poetry, and inreligiousmanifestations 
as in philosophic speculations, the East precedes the West. We 
should therefore try to know it in order that we may well know 
ourselves. In proportion as knowledge of the East develops one 
sees revealed, like a new world, a marvellous civilization that the 
ancients had not even suspected. Onewill be surprised to see what 
the ancients were in comparison with these old peoples of the 
East, and one will be the more and more impressed with the truth 
of this allocution of an Egyptian priest at Solon (preserved by 
Plato in his Dialogue, the Tinmis): “O Athenians, you are only 
children! You know nothing ol wh.it is older than you. Contented 
with your own excellence and that of your own city, you think 
that it is only with you and your city that the world has com- 
menced to exisL. 1 ' . , . We are not afraid to affirm that the study 
of the civilizations ol the East is henceforth an absolute necessity 
for anyone who wishes to write about the origins and the filiation 
of peoples, languages, arts, religions, moral, philosophy, and, in 
a word, the whole history of mankind. We shall not be afraid to 
affirm, moreover, that the greater part of the books published 
since the invention of printing (and they are numerous), the sub- 
jects of which relate more or less directly to those enumerated 
above, have to be rewritten; because they all proceed from'noiions 
more or less inexact, from bases more or less fragile, and from 
systems more or less false; because they have taken no account of 
these important civilizations which have had and still have a great 
influence 011 the general development of humanity. It is as if all 
those who have created systems ol’ astronomy had neglected or 
disdained to take into account the most brilliant stats of the 
universe!’ 

“ ‘When concord prevails among brothers, life is delightful.’ Book 
of Odes (Mow Scbe) Bk. IX, No. z, Title Chang Di, See ante, p. 178, 
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